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Montus after the rise of Japan, the importance of that event was 
still uncomprehended. Not everywhere, however. Not in the 
higher and more silent regions of statesmanship, as we know from 
the immediate action of certain Continental Governments; and 
especially of one which for generations has surpassed all the rest in 
watchfulness, sagacity, and resolution. There the response was as 
ready as the flow of waters at the tilting of the bed of a stream; but 
amongst ourselves, for example, and to the common intelligence in 
other countries, an event which marked a change in the whole course 
of history seemed for a long time more curious than momentous. 
But strange7as it was that a little toy people, with infantile genius 
and infantile passions, should suddenly come out as an ambitious 
naval Power, the change was presently seen to be far more momen- 
tous than“curious: a discovery which should have sharpened appre- 
hension forzany similar development. And a similar development 
was at hand. 

Every{one remembers now that for years past the American 
people have shown increasing signs of discontent with a rather 
undistinguished place in the scale of nations, Boundless energy, 
ingenuity, vigour, audacity, a vast population in a great range of 
country, and yet little that could be called national distinction were it 
continued for a thousand years. The diffusion of enlightenment is 
not all an affair of conquest and colonisation. Religion and philosophy 
agree that the American Republic has within its own pale opportunity 
and space enough to work out all the nobler ambitions, including 
those that need the aid of great wealth or that great wealth rewards ; 
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and it may be added that, so far, those ambitions have been hand- 
somely served. But, for all that, it is a national life that does not 
satisfy. It does not satisfy, spite of the grand consideration that it 
is carried on with the utmost possible security for peace. In point 
of fact, it is there that our cousins feel the rub. Something irrepres- 
sible and apparently immortal in human nature murmurs, ‘ Utmost 
possible security for peace, and utmost possible denial of adventure. 
The portion of the home-keeping youth. Rejection, rejection by a 
people sixty millions strong, of the dominion and the glory by which 
great races are honoured and remembered. Choice of a back seat in 
history, and even to-day behind every living Englishman, Frenchman, 
Dutchman.’ There is a great heart of the United States as well as 
a great heart of England; and the ear that could listen at the 
Republican organ as it listens at the lips of a sea-shell would have 
heard a murmur with these meanings long ago. Two things have 
brought them out in something like articulate speech, but more 
significantly in action. One of these two things is that same rise of 
Japan of which we have spoken: a stirring and challenging event. 
The other was a thing of home-production : namely, the suggestion, 
the appeal, the incitement of Captain Mahan’s writings; which have 
told upon every nation with a seaboard. But whether with or with- 
out such explanation, small is the doubt that the American Republic 
is casting loose from, I will not say a splendid isolation, but comfort- 
able, secure, and very much more approved than regretted by the 
rest of the world. This energetic, self-sufficing nation sets out at 
last to be glorious, to make history, to be a ‘ world-power,’ as they 


say over there; but though we all agree that the change begins, its” 


magnitude seems to be as slowly perceived in England as were the 
consequences of the rise of Japan. Or if it be not an insufficient it 
is a shelved understanding—put off to make room for a flattering 
expectation which is itself, perhaps, imperfectly understood. 

The first and only thought that was caught at here when Japan 
raised her flag amongst the naval Powers was that England had found 
an ally. For a long generation No Alliances had been the ground 
principle of England’s foreign policy, and no good partisan of either 
party breathed a contrary wish. But now the country, beginning to 
suspect that principle, burned with the idea that the Japanese with 
their ships would be very usefu! friends—an idea by which the Govern- 
ment itself seemed guided. That this talk of an Anglo-Japanese 
entente hastened the action of the three great Continental Powers, 
bringing them into closer union with the troublesome results we 
know of, is not, I think, questionable. But even as a question it is 
worth recalling. For now, again, when a far greater nation than the 
Japanese sails forth to share the command of the world, the first and 
only thought that is caught at in England is that we have probably 
found an ally. 
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But perhaps I should rather say ‘the only thought that was 
caught at in England ;’ for it is not unlikely that by the time these 
pages are published there will be little more idea of an Anglo-American 
combination against Continental Europe than of a fighting alliance 
with Japan for the same purpose. At the moment, however, the 
weavers of the dream are still at work on both sides of the Atlantic. 
For the wretched little war is still going on, and the likelihood of 
European meddling still haunts the American mind; while here in 
England there has been no comfort in isolation since Mr. Chamberlain 
avowed it the danger which it has certainly become. Thus the pro- 
ject of alliance is kept alive; and alive it will remain till the doubt 
about European interference with American conquest is disposed of. 
For it is not really certain that European intervention, when called 
upon and accorded, will be all that the proud Republic can put up 
with; and a great deal depends upon whether there will be any 
dictation or not. If not, no more will be heard of an Anglo-American 
alliance until, at some future time, other alarms draw the two nations 
together. If otherwise, we may expect appeal to the friendship pro- 
mised by the British press, to say nothing of the hopes excited and 
the overtures proferred by an all-powerful Minister. In such a case 
more than ‘ good offices’ and words of sympathy may be looked for 
by the people of the United States; and thereupon, perhaps, the 
shock of disappointment and its bitterness. Pity, then, if what is 
sound and unsound, artificial and conditional, fruitful and unfruitful, 
in the mutual feeling for alliance should not be understood 
betimes. 

To serve a better understanding of these things is the aim of this 
brief paper, of which the first suggestion is that we may usefully 
remember the birth and origin of the Anglo-American rapprochement. 
A distinguished American politician said the other day that the most 
remarkable thing about it was its spontaneity: its true quality was 
marked by the fact that it did not spring from any sudden or any 
special need. Now that is indeed what we could wish ; but it is not 
the truth, and everybody knows it. The feeling arose on our side 
about the time and for the reason that Mr. Chamberlain spoke of our 
need of alliances. On the other side it arose when apprehension of 
European interference was fresh and keen in the United States. Here, 
then, was the special need on either part which a poor Pecksniffian 
make-believe, both here and there, pretends the absence of. Not with 
us, however, a sudden need. The danger to which England is exposed 
by Continental syndicates was discussed for months amongst ourselves 
without a second thought of Anglo-American alliances, and without 
as much of sympathetic feeling in America as would have sighed 
away a feather. It was not a danger that gave the American people 
any concern at all. This is not said in reproach, which would be quite 
unreasonable; nor need we apologise for admitting, on the other 
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hand, that considering the time and circumstance of the attack on 
Spain, and especially considering its preludes, there was no more 
enthusiasm for it in England than in France, for example. To deal 
fairly with the facts from which we are to reason, these are two of 
them; and if we went back a few months for a third fact, and found 
that up to the time of the war with Spain the predominant American 
feeling for England was hostile, there should be no objection. Inas- 
much as an affectation of brotherly love may grow into the reality 
(as certainly its mutual practice would), let it be cherished. But con- 
sidering that untimely rupture of it would merely be increase of 
bitterness, let us proceed upon its practice by all possible means, and 
on the affectation charily. Besides, it is enough when two nations 
need each other’s help. That is the best of all foundations for alliance, 
and it is no bar thereto if the need of each is no concern of the other’s. 
Only in that case (a point to be carefully marked)—in that case when 
the need ceases on either side, or if, being feared by mistake, it never 
comes into existence, the compact drops or the thought of making it 
dies away. 
It is not a matter for positive opinion, but the truth seems to be 
that even from the moment when an Anglo-American alliance was 
first talked of that tame outcome was by much the more probable. 
Reduce the pressure of the three Powers upon England, or dispel 
the dread of foreign interference in the United States, and the project 
of a defensive alliance between the two countries retires into the 
distance whence it was drawn. What, then, is the likelihood that 
neither of these things will happen? I confess to having thought a 
few weeks ago (though without the ill-luck of saying so) that both 
would happen—at any rate, the first. The erroneous calculation was 
that the most formidable of England’s rivals would prefer a spell of 
peace and quiet—even of diplomatic peace and quiet. Her later 
gains seemed so vast, and so securely held for further advance, that 
she could afford a relaxation of the ‘ squeeze ;’ meanwhile devoting 
her energy and resource to shipbuilding on the Black Sea, the 
completion of the Siberian railway, the establishment of another 
Sebastopol at its terminus, and the organisation of Manchuria as a 
Russian province; work enough, one would think. But no. With 
all the look of a surprise for the Foreign Office itself, news comes in 
that the diminishing activity of Russia at Pekin is quite a mistake. 
The conspiracy of ‘negotiation’ with the Chinese Government goes 
on, succeeding against us in central as well as northern China; even 
where it was supposed that we had made ourselves secure. This, 
then, is no sedative for the alarm sounded by Mr. Chamberlain in 
his famous alliance speech. A new ousting arrangement between 
Russia, France, and Belgium, is no assurance that we are safe in a 
policy of no alliances. 
For the matter in hand, however, the main point is, not England’s 
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need of a friendly backer, but the likelihood of European meddling 
between Spain and the United States; which, were it peremptory, might 
set up an Anglo-American alliance against the world. While I write, 
that is still a dark question, with one thing clear: namely, that 
attempt to impose on the American Republic any such intervention 
as Japan submitted to would mean acceptance of the risk of a 
general war. But is the attempt likely? Very little indeed, I 
think: and the less likely because the American Government knows 
that good management will do much to disarm interference, and less 
again because this same ‘ Europe’ seems reckless of exciting irrita- 
tion in England. And here two considerations may be mentioned . 
which should have sobered the advocacy of an Anglo-American 
alliance offhand. The first is that the surer way of provoking hostile 
intervention is to convince the Continental Governments that such 
an alliance is probable. This will be seen more clearly in a moment. 
The other consideration naturally follows and is this: the United 
States are in no condition to resist by force and arms the dictates of 
a European partnership of three. The unpleasantness of this fact 
takes nothing from its truth. To point to an error which we all 
shared with the American people, the visible mass of their strength, 
their abounding resources, a limitless but unexaggerated confidence 
in the vigour and tenacity of a vast population, blinded them to their 
inefficiency as a fighting nation. ‘In six months > Yes, but 
fleets are not built in six months; and what havoc and humiliation 
the States would have to submit to in less than that time, if their 
half-made army and their little navy had to deal with the trained 
millions and the strong fleets of a European coalitiop/ they have now 
some means of judging. 

Yet I read the other day in a distinguished London journal that 
‘ America will regard any interference by Europe as an unfriendly 
impertinence, to be met by cold disdain.’ Why, so it might be 
met, if intervention were confined to verbal remonstrance and advice. 
Cold disdain would do very well for an answer in that case, but it is 
not the case in contemplation. What the United States look to with 
suppressed concern is the interference which begins with protest, 
goes on to menace, and, if then confronted, ends with the employ- 
ment of force. This anticipation was always implied in our own 
talk of an Anglo-American alliance—‘ impossibility of England 
standing by,’ and so forth; and it is reasonable to look for it in the 
manifest hesitation in America to accept the idea of alliance, or 
even to pronounce the word. There were other and good reasons 
for this hesitation, the chief of which has been already named ; but 
amongst them was the consciousness that with neither army nor navy 
for use against Powers greater than Spain, the alliance would be 
premature as defensive of the American seaboard. British ships 
could be spared for its defence, of course ; but for many months that 
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would be help without return (unless in Canada, possibly) and a 
heavy strain upon the other branch of the partnership. 

These things do not seem to have been calculated when and where 
in our country the cry went up for an Anglo-Saxon compact against 
Continental Europe. No thought of untimeliness, no conception of 
America as a giant but a giant tethered and armed with a club at 
present, disturbed the minds of our enthusiasts. All along’ clearer 
perceptions seem to have prevailed across the Atlantic. A great 
change of feeling toward England is reported—a change attributed 
for the most part to some restraint already imposed by our Govern- 
ment upon Europe: though what restraint, and upon what occasion, 
is unknown to ourselves. But there is the natural and most 
welcome change of feeling : toasting of the Queen (who has long been 
for Americans, as she is for us, the greatest lady in the world), 
mingling of flags in public places, readiness to dispose at once of 
long-standing disputes, every sign and token of the change of feeling. 
Yet, with all this, careful and express avoidance of ‘ going so far’ 
as to speak of an Anglo-American alliance—even denial of it as 
possible. So it has been from the first amongst all Americans with 
any sense of responsibility ; and they were wise. They felt the weight 
of the two considerations we have indicated, and above all (for all is 
comprised in it) that the surest way to bring upon the United States 
the dictatorial intervention of Europe, at this juncture, is to hold 
out the likelihood of an anti-Continental alliance between the two 
greatest trading nations on earth. 

It is to the purpose that the ghost of this likelihood preceded its 
appearance in more substantial shape. Be it remembered that when 
the thought of American expansion into a world-power was still 
remote—a world-power with colonies, with armed naval stations in 
distant seas, and with a great navy that should be built at a far 
quicker rate than the fleet of Japan—Count Goluchowski spoke in 
terms of alarm of a ‘ pan-American’ danger to Continental Europe. 
He has a great reputation for sagacity, this Austrian statesman ; and 
he said that here was a peril for European trade and the means of 
living which would have to be firmly combated. What ‘ pan- 
Americanism’ meant was not clear to ordinary politicians; but as 
a danger to Continental Europe and its means of living, it could 
hardly surpass a United States Republic armed by sea and land, intent 
on playing a great part in the world, and in probable alliance with 
that other English-speaking people whose colonial dominion and 
whose sea-power to defend it were already found so oppressive. This 
is a matter at which we must look with the foreigner’s eyes, accept- 
ing his inference from what he sees as naturally affecting his desires 
and perhaps determining his conduct. And when we do that, we 
see at once that if the greater Continental Governments feel that the 
commercial expansion of England must be checked in the interest 
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of their own peoples, they must of course view apprehensively the 
the rise of another conquering commercial power with which England 
could, or might, make common cause. 

Now it seems pretty certain that the Continental Governments do 
feel that for these times, and considering the growing demand of 
their own poor for industrial profits, England has more than her 
share of the world’s trade. How strong that feeling may be is not so 
easily made out, but, if slighter than we think, it is yet strong enough 
for active, determined, concerted rivalry. That we know. It is 
reasonable to suppose, therefore, that the prospect of American com- 
petition in the same fields, formidable in itself, but immensely 
formidable if carried on in agreement with England, can be no trifle © 
to them. We may go farther than that and say that supposing the 
apprehension derived from ‘pan-Americanism’ to be very strong 
indeed, a combination of the European® Powers to make excuse and 
strike a blow while American ambition is green and the means of grati- 
fying it are still unripe, would be no departure from historic precedent. 
Itis clear that such precedent is in full force. Civilisation has done 
nothing to weaken it in a thousand years ;fand, for the rest, when the 
American Republic assaults a European State upon extra-legal grounds, 
the door is open for similar attack by Europe on the American 
Republic. A spell of immunity surrounded her: she reads the charm 
backward and the spell is broken. For the people of the United 
States should remember that their justification of moral impulse is 
by no means unchallengeable. Its existence is openly denied by 
some of their own most learned and most lofty minds. And if 
Europe were to say that here is a case in which one country nurses 
insurrection in another, and then founds a moral right of invasion 
on the consequences, it could make out a very strong argument : 
which many commercial Americans are aware of. 

Between can and will, however, there is a very long distance 
sometimes; and in what goes before I express no belief in the 
European intervention which would pit England and America against 
the Continental Powers. This great result of a little war has been 
much talked of, and something is learnt when we understand how 
much there is to make it possible. Yet there is more cause for 
thinking that such interference will be avoided than that it is meant. 
Extreme ‘ pan-American’ provocation is hardly to be expected of the 
United States at the moment when they find themselves quite unpre- 
pared for great conflicts. On the other hand, we may believe, I 
think, that not for a little thing will the allied Powers give up the 
diplomatic use of their vast and ready armaments for a plunge into 
the Great War. Persistence in the tactics which have brought them 
so much profit in the Far East, together with the pleasure and 
advantage of so cheaply lowering the prestige (which is the power) of 
England, must have many attractions where there is still plenty to 
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gain—especially for their leading spirit. No student of affairs could 
have believed that the United States would continue for ever the 
hum-drum, out-of-the-game‘fexistence as a nation which was so 
serviceable to its growth, and none could have missed the signs pro- 
phetic of a changed career. Therefore precipitation of the change 
can hardly be much of a surprise for the watchful statesmanship of 
Russia ; and here, as if desiring to be useful in the argument, 
Memory recalls the once common idea that no two nations were so 
likely to work together in the future as the American Republic and 
the Russian despotism. No others seemed so truly though so 
strangely sympathetic in their relations. So said everybody. 

But everybody may have been mistaken. National sentiment, 
like everything else, is liable to change, or we should not be on such 
good terms as we are with the people of the United States at this 
moment. The sympathy of that people with Russia has certainly 
been much less apparent of late, and for aught that is known to the 
contrary may be on the point of extinction. That, however, is but one 
part of the matter. The feeling of alienation (such as it is) may not 
be reciprocal. The question remains whether those patient players 
of the long game in Petersburg mean to declare themselves in- 
tolerant of American ambition. Why they might do so we have 
already considered, to find inducement very strong; and these 
are times when squeamishness in international conflict is a 
diminishing quantity. Yet when the question is whether the United 
States shall be forbidden the use of their ‘new national policy,’ I 
think that, if we look for it, we may find a superior canniness in 
refraining. Therefore we may pretty confidently expect that Russia 
will refrain ; and Russian affability would probably settle the whole 
question of European dictation. German fishing in the Philippines 
while the islands are still Spanish is not decisive of hostility to 
America, and both Germany and France have strong domestic reasons 
against making themselves violently hated in that country. Besides— 
and this, perhaps, is as strong a point as any—all three Governments 
may speculate on the likelihood that the Americans are not so much 
in love with one alliance as never to accept another. There is much 
in that reflection. 

At so critical a moment, however, and amidst the shaping of 
policies that may change the whole course of history, it is hard to 
form a judgment of what will happen next. Yet this much is quite 
certain: the adoption of their ‘ new national policy’ by the United 
States must be of vast importance to every other great nation in 
the world, and it will be especially felt by those which are beginning 
so adventurous a fight against ourselves for colonies and trade. And 
this much seems nearly certain: that should an attempt be made by 
these Powers to lame the wings of American ambition at its first 
flight, there will be a cry across the Atlantic for the alliance proposed 
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from this country ; that if it is accorded (possibly, but improbably, 
with the accession of another Power) the world will be set afire to 
the best ability of Man ; that if it be not accorded But how can 
we think of such a thing? All, however, that is ‘ nearly certain’ 
depends on ifs. The first of the series being ruled out, the rest go 
too. My own impression is that it will be ruled out. For the reasons 
given (and some others) there will be no such European intervention 
as America half expects. And if not, another matter of certainty 
comes into view where we are more particularly and immediately 
concerned. The need of an English alliance over there will fade 
out one fine day, and therewith all thought of it as a phantom 
fades. 

A good many people, apparently, are quite unprepared for this 
result. They do understand that before the war with Spain loosed 
the desire in America for ‘the grandeur that was Rome,’ an Anglo- 
American alliance such as Mr. Chamberlain proposed was un- 
thinkable ; at any rate, by Americans. They must also understand 
that if the United States end the war in a repentant mood, declining 
colonial entanglements and shaking off the temptations of the ‘new 
national policy,’ there will again be no ground for the alliance of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s hopes and their own: a fighting alliance, in short. 
But they do not seem to understand that unless an unreasonable 
European interference is carried to ultimatum point the same result 
will follow. War in denial of American rights of conquest on this 
occasion, war in defence of them, are conditions without which 
there will be no serious consideration of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal 
in the United States. The feeling of friendship there is mostly pro- 
visional—attendant on doubt as to what may happen when the time 
comes to settle accounts with Spain. Does Europe make no consider- 
able difficulty, or perhaps show itself unexpectedly agreeable, then 
all idea of the alliance will drop imstanter. Were I to add that it 
would be dropped with a joyful sense of relief, and that their gladness 
will be doubled if the people of the United States can feel that their 
new career does not begin with every door to friendship closed but one, 
I should only speak of a natural and blameless sentiment. And there 
is forgiveness, I hope, for mentioning neglected facts which are also 
stones of stumbling. 

It has been said that the surer way to provoke European constraint 
upon America is to convince the Governments that an Anglo-Saxon 
coalition is probable. Whatever the worth of that opinion, it is 
certain that any attempt to suppress by diplomatic ‘squeeze’ the 
American longing for adventure and command will be as a fanning 
wind to hidden fire. Like hidden fire, this longing smouldered in the 
popular mind for years. When it began to show, not by signs but 
openly, ‘ Jingoism’ was the name for it even among Republican poli- 
ticians ; and as such it seemed feeble and evanescent to practised 
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observers—themselves Americans—no longer ago than when the war 
began. After that, much less expression of contempt for jingoism. 
Under the excitement of attacking a European nation in its colonies, 
the feeling came out more strongly every day. At the beginning of 
this month of June ‘ it must be acknowledged’ that the ‘ new national 
policy’ is taking hold at a great rate. In the middle of the month 
the annexation of Hawaii is voted in the House of Representatives by 
a majority of 209 to 91, amidst ‘loud cheers’ for the cry that ‘we 
hope, every patriot hopes, that Cuba, Porto. Rico, and the Philippines 
will be ours by conquest. We must have them if we would not drop 
out of the procession of the nations struggling for the commerce of 
the world.” Conquest, and ‘the procession of the nations.’ No 
doubt much of this may be explained by present excitements, which 
events may moderate. More probably, however, events will have the 
contrary effect. The last report is of ‘an irresistible wave of Im- 
perialism which carries all before it.’ But whether enthusiasm for a 
new American policy increases or declines, the question of adopting 
it will have to be determined while the excitement of the war con- 
tinues ; which is an important consideration. In any case, there is 
no likelihood of a lasting return to the old American policy. It has 
immense advantages, but such, perhaps, as an old nation should 
covet rather than a young one cling to. It is not taking. It 
is not ennobling, according to the standard of nobility amongst 
nations. There is the fact that the United States are filling up, 
with an increasing number of poor men in the population ; and that 
is an argument. But the moving spirit is emulation of the great 
historic peoples, and a craving, more immediately felt (it is this that 
Mahan is most responsible for), to cut a better figure both by land 
and sea. And if that desire began to operate before the war, it must 
be far more importunate now, after so many thrills of apprehension 
lest a Spanish fleet should be at large on the American seaboard, 
and such galling lessons from the want of military preparation. 
Whatever else may happen, the United States will go on to make a 
great Navy; no doubt the regular Army will be much strengthened ; 
and, Spain being worsted, there will be a use for both soldiers and 
seamen from the end of the war. If the conquered islands are not 
resigned (resignation being nearly impossible) or sold (which seems 
most unlikely—there are various difficulties here), they must either 
be annexed or placed under a strong-handed protectorate. We 
know what that means. In short, there will be another great fight- 
ing Power in the world: a great naval Power. 

And if so, in due time that addition will make a considerable 
difference to the rest, and not least to England. Though, therefore, 
the project of an Anglo-American alliance may drop with all need of 
it over these, and though in that case the United States may be 
expected to keep ostentatiously clear of ‘entanglements,’ we may 
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think ourselves lucky in the good feeling that sets in between the 
two countries at the turn of the new time. That it rose on either 
side at the prompting of self-interest takes nothing from its worth. 
If at bottom it really meant partnership in armed defence, it 
could have no other origin to be sound. Say that it sprang from 
the consideration that ‘ blood is thicker than water,’ and if you really 
think that you give expression to a stronger or trustier motive than 
mutual need you may depend upon it that you are mistaken. The 
thought that ‘ blood is thicker than water’ was no restraint upon the 
unspeakable slaughter of the American Civil War: and when should it 
be more appealing ? The mere accident that at the time of the - 
American ‘ new departure’ England and the United States were 
both looking for a friend, and saw the staunch right sort in each 
other, is worth all there is in that sentimental saying and ten times 
more. The need may pass, but the occasion should suggest a 
continuity of good relations as a provision for the future. The 
occasion may return in more peremptory guise for both nations. 

Meanwhile it behoves us to take account of the fact that soon 
there will be another great fighting Power in the world. As matters 
stand, that should be to our advantage. Imagination sees various 
ways in which the mere entrance of the newcomer, armed, might 
disturb or even disrupt the combinations formed against us, making 
way for a change ; and though reason at the same time says that such 
eventualities will be carefully watched for and counterworked in 
Europe, there seems a good balance of promise on the right side. If 
only we could be sure of the balance! But there is no such surety— 
nothing that can be counted upon for one year certain; and since 
that is so, 1 suppose a wise man would say that the appearance of 
another competitor for empire by no means lightens the obligation 
to go well armed. 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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A RUSSIAN COMMENT ON 
‘ENGLAND AT WAR’ 


I po not think there are as yet many people in England who can 
thoroughly appreciate one of the most remarkable aspects of the 
standpoint taken by Mr. Greenwood in his thoughtful article in the 
February number of this Review. 

It is only because I believe that it needs a foreigner to under- 
stand its great value that I venture to submit my impressions to 
its readers. 

Quite apart from the intrinsic accuracy of Mr. Greenwood’s 
exposition of the facts he elucidates, independently even of the real 
weight of his arguments, the particular and rare merit of his study 
that I shall attempt to emphasize is the broad and impartial basis 
on which he tries to place the whole question. It is precisely 
the absence of such an impartiality—an absence which an average 
Englishman can hardly be expected to see—that has always been the 
greatest obstacle to a sincere and sympathetic interchange of ideas 
between England and the other nations. 

That such an interchange, as a rule, does not exist, that its 
importance to the welfare of all nations, of all humanity, is above all 
estimation, wil] hardly be denied. 

Neither do I think that any thoughtful Englishman, who has 
given some attention to the study of other nations besides his own, 
will assert that all or any of those nations have ever exhibited that 
inherent sense of separatism, of self-assurance, of superiority to all 
others that has for centuries been the main characteristic of the 
British race. Though differences of religion, race, language, and 
culture have always more or less separated the inhabitants of the 
globe, England alone has thought fit to plant and cultivate the tree 
of ‘splendid isolation,’ whose gaudy but poisonous flowers she has 
gathered in Constantinople, in China, and elsewhere, and whose bitter 
fruit is ripening so rapidly all over the world—if Mr. Greenwood’s 
views are in any way correct. 

It is not my intention to discuss the reasons which led English 
statesmen to adopt such a policy, not only because it is exceedingly 
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difficult for an outsider to understand all the circumstances of the 
case, but also because I am quite willing to believe that they were 
actuated by the highest and purest motives. Neither shall I 
attempt to accumulate facts and arguments.in proof of the great 
dangers that beset England on all sides as a result of her political 
attitude; too many of England’s ablest writers are already using all 
the force of their eloquence in warning their countrymen, all their 
earnestness in pointing out the dark shadows that ‘ coming events’ 
are casting over the immediate future of the great realm. 

Let us take it for granted that the position is really intensely 
strained, and becoming more and more precarious with every month 
that passes. 

What I want to say is, that such a state of affairs should never 
have been brought into existence, and that the united efforts of all 
true patriots—to whatever country they may belong—are needed to 
avert the fatal consequences which a single false step, a single ill- 
advised menace even, may bring down on the whole civilised world. 

Under these circumstances one can hardly insist too strongly on 
the necessity of abandoning, once for all, the senseless habit of 
abusing other nations, of misrepresenting their intentions or criti- 
cising their actions in a contemptuous style—a habit which unfortu- 
nately obtains with too many political writers of the present day. 

What wonder that a diatribe on the barbarity and covetousness 
of Russia, the maliciousness of France, or the stupidity of Germany 
should be followed by equally pleasant reflections on the greed of 
the ‘nation of shopkeepers,’ their narrow-minded pride and insular 
arrogance? This want of international civility, though always 
intensely vulgar, could scarcely be considered particularly dangerous 
some fifty years ago, when the intercourse between different nations 
was in its infancy, when a journey across France or Germany was 
less usual to an Englishman than a trip to the Cape or the Rockies 
in our day, when a French newspaper in England or an English book 
in Russia were curiosities. Now things are vastly different. Steam 
and electricity have shortened distances to such a degree that we seem 
to stand face to face. A word spoken in Paris is heard, a stirring 
article in the Times or the Neue Freie Presse is commented upon all 
over the world in the space of two or three days. Here am I reading 
the March number of this Review in a quiet village beyond the 
Volga, thousands of miles away from London, on what our anti- 
quated calendar calls the 27th of February! Now, evidently, inter- 
national discourtesy has become a source of real danger, besides 
being a certain sign of the absence of real judgment—incompatible 
with abuse or insult. 

Another obstacle to quiet and dispassionate discussion of any 
serious subjects is the narrowly personal or national point of view 
from which political questions are treated by the majority of writers ; 
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the refusal to consider any interests worth notice except the 
interests of my country, my people ; the absence of even the slightest 
effort to ‘put yourself in his place.’ Iam sorry to say that I have 
nowhere met with this particularity so frequently as in the political 
papers of English authors. This inability to comprehend that other 
nations can possibly have exactly the same affection for their country, 
the same anxiety for its honour and welfare, the same ethical 
standards in politics as the subjects of Queen Victoria, is one of the 
most curious problems to an observant reader, especially in conjunc- 
tion with the breadth of opinion, the tolerance and love of fair play 
that are-so prominently displayed in any controversy between 
English writers on home questions. 

One is brought to believe that even the high culture and the 
habit of broad and independent thought that characterise our states- 
men and political writers are insufficient to emancipate them from 
the influence of the narrow views, the cheap patriotism, and the petty 
terrors of the newspaper press. 

As A. Leroy Beaulieu remarked the other day: ‘ We live ata 
time when people profess complete freedom of thought, and yet 
remain under the thrall of the most humiliating prejudices. At the 
end of our century, which has cast overboard religious beliefs and 
monarchical traditions, ready-made opinions reign supreme—opinions 
daily fostered by a press that lives by flattering the passions and 
superstitions of the people.’ 

It needs a real courage, nowadays, to speak the simple truth to 
one’s own people, to open their eyes to their mistakes and their 
weakness. Every unprejudiced reader must confess, however, that 
this kind of courage is not so rare in England as in other countries ; 
that, at least in all that pertains to home affairs, the English writer 
cares far more for the accuracy of his statements and the justice of 
his views than for the pleasant or unpleasant effect they may produce 
on the public mind. 

But a far greater courage is needed by the man who would speak 
the truth about his country’s international position, about its inter- 
national power or influence, or the morality of its political action ; 
who would venture to state that other nations are not always stupid, 
rapacious, and contemptible. It is here that he must be ready to 
hear himself accused of want of patriotism, if not of treasonable 
indifference to the honour or welfare of his country. It is here that 
we so often see writers trying to find some moral reason or other for 
a purely practical political move, to prove that the honour of the 
nation or its very existence demanded the disregard of this or that 
rule of international law, or—as a last resource—to explain some 
convenient little expedition or ‘ temporary ’ annexation by the impera- 
tive demands of the intangible ‘ prestige.’ 

We need not go far for examples of the way in which ‘ necessity’ 
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is proved to be right. See Lord Napier’s note in a recent num- 
ber of this Review: ‘Objection may be raised that we ought 
not, for our own ends, to mark out boundaries in this way, and 
then deprive people who have not been consulted of their inde- 
pendence.’ Evidently—but: ‘It is not reasonable [!] that 20,000 
uncivilised, lawless tribesmen should be permitted to obstruct the 
peaceful policy of a great empire.’ 

See the final argument of Captain Younghusband in his article 
on Manchuria, also in this Review: ‘No people have the right [!], 
which the Chinese are assuming, to arrogate to their exclusive use 
so rich a portion of the earth’s surface as Manchuria.’ 

As China has been arrogating this part of the earth for about 
3,000 years, an ignorant stranger might be apt to consider her title 
about fifty times as strong as England’s title to India, which happens 
to be also a rather ‘ rich portion.’ 

Were Manchuria ‘such a wretchedly poor country as, for instance, 
Khiva, Merv, or Turkestan,’ the gallant captain would probably have 
found China’s rights perfectly valid. But if we were to accept 
Captain Younghusband’s views, that ‘no people have the right’ to 
keep England out of their country unless that country be poor 
enough to escape notice, as a fair expression of England’s own 
opinion, would not that completely justify not only the isolation, 
but the annihilation of such a greedy little nation by all possible 
means? Happily, no nation is responsible for the opinions of its 
more advanced citizens; and England has not yet indorsed the 
proposition that ‘anything is right as soon as it is profitable.’ 

But—to return to our theme—is it not unfortunate that so few 
people are disposed to treat international questions from an impar- 
tial and equitable point of view? I need no better illustration of my 
meaning than the simple, lucid, and powerful article of Mr. Green- 
wood. Reading it, no one doubts that all his sympathies are with 
his country, and yet he manages to manifest them without once 
insulting the nations which he considers at war with England, but is 
impartial enough to admit that these nations are acting wrongly 
only from an English point of view; that England’s own erroneous 
policy is quite as much to blame for this antagonism as any other 
cause. Indeed, one is led to the conclusion that if England, instead 
of Germany, had formed part of the ‘syndicate’ with Russia and 
France, she would not only have acted exactly in the way Germany 
is acting, but would also have felt fully justified in so doing. 

And now I am coming to the main point of my comments: I 
believe, namely, that if the representative men of all nations would 
always express their opinions withthe same quietness and moderation 
that Mr. Greenwood has shown, England might safely remain 
isolated, because war would soon become an impossibility. 

At the first moment this may seem a conviction far too naive for 
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the end of our practical century. But when we come to consider 
that there can be no war without enmity, and when we try to aseer- 
tain the causes of international animosity, we shall soon perceive the 
important part played by abuse, intolerance, and misrepresentation 
in stirring up mutual hate and distrust. In his remarks on Mr. 
Greenwood’s article Mr. T. E. Kebbel says: ‘ For the last eighty 
years a hatred of the monarchies of the Continent has been carefully 
instilled into the minds of the English people by a large party ;’ 
and after a short exposition ofthe results of this teaching, he repeats : 
‘The great outburst of Radical sentiment impregnated the great 
body of the people with prejudices and antipathies which have 
already done a great deal of harm, and may do a great deal more if 
the eyes of the country are not opened in time.’ According to Mr. 
Kebbel—with whom I entirely agree here—such was the primary 
source of England’s isolation; and what that isolation means the 
country ought to know, even witbout Mr. Greenwood’s explanation, 
since it pays for the ironclads. What would give me, if I were an 
Englishman, a particularly bitter feeling is the consciousness that all 
these expenses, all these millions and millions of money spent on the 
engines of war, at atime when hundreds of other pressing needs remain 
unsatisfied, afford my country only the semblance of protection and 
the mere shadow of real power. No amount of money spent on 
armaments can really protect England, even for a month, if the 
continental Powers should ever decide that the time had come to 
make her a third-rate State. If even the quiet system of occupying 
strategical points by overwhelming forces did not lead to an uncon- 
ditional surrender on the part of England, and brute force would 
have to be applied as a last resource, certainly that force would 
never be directed against Greater Britain’s metropolis. It would be 
thrown precisely against those frontiers of her vast domains where 
her powerful fleet would be a thousand miles away from the scene 
of action, and with such odds against her beautiful plaything of an 
army that not a shot could be fired except in sheer madness. 

Let us hope that the world may never see these imaginary 
miseries put into practice. 

‘Does it follow that we are quite done?’ asks Mr. Greenwood. 
‘Not at all. With patience, watchfulness, courage, we may yet 
be redeemed from isolation—the one thing to look to.’ I earnestly 
believe that he is perfectly right. 

Let us try to see, now, what may be done to put an end to 
England’s isolation and to that state of affairs that Mr. Greenwood 
calls actual war. Patience, watchfulness, and courage are excellent 
qualities, without doubt, but are they not rather too passive, under 
the present circumstances? As we have been told, it was not the 
absence of these qualities that has brought on England’s isolation 
and its attendant anxieties, but the fact that for ‘eighty years a 
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hatred of the monarchies of the Continent has been carefully instilled 
into the minds of the English people.’ 

Coasequently, the true way out of the trouble is to get that 
hatred forgotten, and to promote the opposite idea—of esteem and 
confidence. That does not seem to me so very impossible. 

In the first place, though it is true that all nations have their 
faults—England as well as the others—it is also just as true that all 
of them have quite as many qualities that are thoroughly worth 
esteem ; and I believe there is not a people on earth who would not 
requite sincere friendliness with friendliness and trust with trust. 
But they must not be treated with contemptuous condescension. 

Secondly, we must not again fall into an error which, as I think, 
was one of the main sources of national antipathy—we must not 
confound people with their governments. 

Although it may be true, in the long run, that ‘ every nation has 
the government that it deserves,’ yet it would be a great mistake to 
accept that convenient formula as absolutely correct under all condi- 
tions. Governments do not by any means always represent the 
popular spirit or character even in republics, and very rarely in 
monarchies. Only the form of government generally corresponds to 
the popular idea; but its action is far more often a reaction against 
the actual sentiment of the nation than a consequence or develop- 
ment of that sentiment. This reaction has probably as great an 
importance as the brakes of a train; but we must not take one of 
these things for the other. 

A similar mistake would be to suppose that the newspaper press 
—especially in countries where it is subject to government or party ° 
control—is always, or even generally, a faithful mirror of the popular 
mind. 

Thirdly, considering that the main sources of international anti- 
pathy and prejudice are ignorance and misrepresentation, it follows 
that we must now do our best to promote real knowledge and truthful 
accounts of each other. As nothing can be more convincing than 
personal experience, all encouragement should be given to travel and 
even sojourn in foreign lands ; facilities of all kinds should be extended 
to foreigners willing to become more intimately acquainted with the 
home life of the country they visit ; travellers returning home should 
be encouraged to communicate their impressions through the press 
or by word ofmouth. Cordial hospitality to foreigners should become 
the rule, not only because of its high ethical value, but also because 
it is a real national necessity. 

Attention must be directed to the teaching in schools of all 
denominations ; a true knowledge of other countries and nations 
should be strongly advocated ; history should not be taught from an 
exclusively national point of view, demonstrating the indisputable 
superiority of my nation over all others; in recording the — or 
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discussing the character of foreign nations, better leave out their 
faults and blemishes than leave out their good deeds and noble 
qualities. Public opinion, led by all the prominent men of the day, 
should resolutely put down the senseless and dangerous habit of 
ridiculing, vituperating, or traducing other nations, so prevalent in 
our contemporary press; it should insist on the same courtesy being 
extended to others as it naturally wishes for its own country. This 
is a matter of far greater importance than seems to be generally 
understood. People who would be ashamed. to use ungentlemanly 
language to their bitterest opponent at home think nothing of using 
the worst terms of their vocabulary in speaking of other nations, of 
ascribing the vilest motives to the actions of people they usually 
know nothing about, quite forgetting that their unjust and thought- 
less utterances are distributed over all the civilised world, engendering 
hate and contempt where there might have been admiration and 
sympathy. 

I am perfectly convinced that it would not take half the trouble 
to bring the great nations of Europe into close and friendly com- 
munication with each other that it has taken to make them enemies. 
The only real difficulty is in the difference of language, especially 
when it is so great as between England and Russia. I do not see 
any way out of this except making modern languages take the place 
of the dead ones in school. Russian should not be more difficult 
than Greek to an English boy, nor English than Latin to a Russian 
one, and—with all reverence to Homer and Virgil—far more 
necessary. 

It may be said that, even admitting my view of the value of 
international intercourse, it is not clear that it can have any direct 
influence on the present position of England, as exposed in Mr. 
Greenwood’s study. There can be two answers to that observation. 

The first is that my suggestions may at any rate point to a step 
in the right direction, a step beyond the passive state of patience, 
&c., recommended by Mr. Greenwood, preparing the ground for the 
agreements and alliances we would wish to see instead of the present 
isolation and distrust. 

I think, moreover, that from the very beginning an agitation 
in favour of international amity and confidence may become a clear 
and steady light to lead the public thought out of the mazes of con- 
flicting interests into a far safer channel than the periodical shouts 
and war-cries of the present day. 

The second answer is that it is probably beyond the power of 
any one man even to grasp all the conditions of the vast and com- 
plicated problems of the actual political situation, letting alone the 
finding of a solution that should satisfy all parties. Such things are 
not done in a day, nor ina year either. But is it not certain that 
the very attitude of mind in which we approach a great and thorny 
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question can have a powerful effect on the whole tenor of the 
debate ? 

It would be mere foolishness on my part to attempt any prophe- 
sying as to the eventual outcome of the present situation. It may 
be that Mr. Greenwood’s apprehensions are more gloomy than the 
actual state of affairs really warrants ; maybe the great Continental 
Powers have not come to any definite agreement, and that no plan 
of concerted action against England has been elaborated. Without 
any intention of casting doubts on the accuracy of Mr. Green- 
wood’s information, I cannot help thinking that in times of political 
disturbances we must always give a liberal allowance to the inevitable 
exaggeration due to the excitement of our informers: a hunting 
party may easily be taken for the scouts of a hostile regiment, the 
arrival of a fresh draft for a movement of troops towards the frontier— 
and soon. On the other hand, it is quite as possible that matters 
may be even more advanced than we think, although here we have 
not yet heard the faintest rumour of the preparations for ‘a great 
Russian camp’ in Persia, that Mr. Greenwood so plainly sees. 

Yet everything is possible. What wonder, indeed, if the 
European Powers have at last become awake to the fact that one 
of their number—namely, England—has for more than a century 
virtually monopolised the world’s commerce, obtained a complete 
command over the seas, acquired enormous territories in the best 
parts of the globe—territories out of all proportion to her own 
original extent—and accumulated a stupendous mass of wealth that 
she readily converts into battle-ships which become a standing menace 
to all the other countries? Would it be so very strange, then, if 
they really agreed to drop their own differences for a time and settle 
the conditions that would make England ‘ contented with her share 
of the world’s goods,’ as Mr. Greenwood puts it? Once these 
conditions should be determined, the question of England’s adopting 
them would only be a question of time—and a very short time too, 
for amongst her many other virtues she decidedly possesses the 
practical one of common sense. 

I am afraid that if the balance of power had been reversed, and 
England had the means to drive all or any of her competitors out of 
the market, she would not have hesitated a moment; at least, there 
is no evidence of her having ever done so. There must be weighty 
reasons for the hesitation of the Continental Powers. It cannot be 
the fear of war, for war is possible only if one or two Powers were to 
attack England ; there can be no war if all the great States coalesce 
against her. 

Let us hope that these unknown reasons will be sufficient to 
postpone the ‘tremendous changes’ foreshadowed in Mr. Greenwood’s 
article, at least till the progress of humanity can substitute the 
elements of sympathy and justice for the hatred and prejudice 
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that obtain as yet—to our shame be it said—in our international 
relations. 

I think it is the positive duty of every individual, whatever his 
nationality, to do all in his power to promote ‘ peace on earth and 
goodwill toward men ;’ no one can do more, no one should do less. 

We have been shown the results to which a policy of separatism, 
distrust, and contempt may bring even the most civilised, the most 
powerful and wealthy nation on earth: they are not satisfactory. 

It would be not only useless, but really dangerous—as leading us 
again away from the only straight and safe way—to argue about the 
degree of responsibility that falls to the share of this or that nation 
for the present state of things—the past cannot be recalled or 
amended. 

But the future must surely benefit by these heavy lessons, else 
human progress would indeed be an empty word. 

Let us, then, avoid sterile and bitter recrimination, and join hands 
in laying the foundations of a new international policy of truthful- 
ness, equity, and sympathy: this labour will certainly obtain a better 
reward. 

I hereby contribute my brick to the edifice. 


N. SHISHKOFF. 
SIMBIRSK, 
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MR. GLADSTONE 
AND THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


LorD Rosesery has well said that a limited liability company will 
be needed to write a biography of Mr. Gladstone. Merely to write 
a history of his religious opinions needs almost a more extended 
sympathy than one man may supply; and my own concern here is 
merely to treat Mr. Gladstone in his relation to the Roman Catholic 
Church, with which he was supposed by many of his supporters in 
old days to have a dark connection. In so doing it is necessary to 
speak mainly of the conversions from Anglicanism to Rome, of 
which he was an alert observer. Among these that of Cardinal 
Manning stands out boldly, both by its general importance, its pro- 
longed personal effect on Gladstone, and, for present purposes, by the 
opportunities which a close intercourse with one man, and occasional 
intercourse with the other, gave me of appreciating their relative 
positions towards the great Anglo-Catholic revival in which each 
played a conspicuous part. 

Akin in age, at Oxford Manning and Gladstone both came under 
the influence of Newman ; and it was Gladstone, rather than Man- 
ning, who was Newman’s ‘ acolyte,’ as Faber described himself. The 
secession of Newman was more to Gladstone than the death of Byron 
was to Tennyson ; nor did time emancipate Gladstone from the thrall 
of the catastrophe as it did in the case of Tennyson. ‘ In my opinion 
his secession from the Church has never yet been estimated among 
us at anything like the full amount of its calamitous importance,’ 
was his reflection thirty years afterwards. At the time it happened, 
according to a story I heard in the long-after ’eighties, Mr. Gladstone, 
full of distress and doubt, went down to Lavington to ask Manning 
whether all these secessions, culminating in Newman’s, were separate 
testimonies to Rome, or had the seceders any one ‘note’ by which 
they could be explained in a group. The Archdeacon, who was 
always ready with an answer, and generally to excellent purpose, 
made reply: ‘Yes, there is one note of all these men—want of 
truth.’ The story was piquant enough in the light of after events— 
of Manning’s own secession six years later ; and, having a love of the 
ironic in history, I tested the memory of both men as to the fact. 
That was in 1888, forty-three years after the occurrence. The 
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Cardinal frankly said he did not remember the episode, but he ad- 
mitted it was quite likely, and he added, in such justification as was 
possible, that Tract XC had seemed to him then, and seemed to him 
still, as unstraightforward, un-English. Meeting Mr. Gladstone, and 
mentioning the tale, I was told that he had no recollection of the 
matter, and that he thought it unlikely he had been in so much 
stress of mind as to have recourse to any one asif inextremis. Eight 
years later, however, the matter must have come back to him, and 
that with an astonishing particularity; for he made public this 
charge of the Cardinal against the early Oxford converts, and when 
the statement was called in question by a reviewer, he reasserted 
it, and called me, not as the hearsay authority, but as a confirming 
witness. ‘It is true,’ he put into print, ‘ Ireported Manning’s having 
said to me of the Oxford converts that they were marked by “ want 
of truth.” Unless I am mistaken, Mr. W. Meynell, or a friend 
of his, could supply evidence corroborative of my statement.’ Not 
only did I find myself transformed from the authority into the attest- 
ing witness, but there was this surprising addition of detail in Mr. 
Gladstone’s narrative: ‘I recollect with the utmost clearness the 
room in which the words were used.’ I have often wondered whether 
that was a trick of the sequence of memory, or whether a once for- 
gotten episode was capable of complete recall. 

Talking about ‘ truth,’ it is quite easy to conceive that Gladstone 
may have denied that quality to many men of more imagination 
and spirit than himself. Bishop Samuel Wilberforce once in talk 
described Father Faber as ‘a perfect saint, but a prolific story-teller.’ 
There is a literalness which is one of the most depressing passions 
of a section of the British public, the only public in which a pretty 
wit is thought a fatal gift in political leadership—Lord Rosebery is 
the witness—and a turn for epigram the mark of a mountebank 
rather than of a minister. Gladstone: resented in Beaconsfield a 
phrasing that he could not follow; and, in the case of Oxford con- 
verts who talked parabolically, he was unable to reconcile their hopes, 
fervours, and fancies with his own literalness. It was once my mis- 
fortune to say to Mr. Gladstone that I had lost my heart, on the 
previous night, to a lady who had accompanied Mrs. Gladstone to a 
party. ‘Very charming, I grant you, very accomplished,’ and so on; 
he had a whole inventory of her parts at command, in modification 
of the phrase he gravely regarded as an exaggeration. Even when his 
collars were caricatured in the papers he was inclined to measure the 
inches, and to explain that the proportions were at fault. I mention 
this as a possible key to his otherwise enigmatical suspicion of the 
absolute trustworthiness of several men who might, but for this, have 
largely influenced him towards Rome. As it was, when Manning and 
Gladstone met Roman Catholics, in the forties, they were not attracted 
by them. ‘I became a Catholic in spite of them,’ was a saying of 
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the Cardinal’s which I well remember. Yet in Italy together at an 
earlier date both men met with ecclesiastics of the sedatest speech. 
Together in the ’thirties they visited Dr. Wiseman in Rome—an 
incident which had its public sequel in the refusal of both men to 
join in the ‘ No Popery’ scare of Wiseman’s appointment to be head 
of an English hierarchy. It was during this visit to Rome that Glad- 
stone became engaged to Miss Glynne, an event which threw him 
much into close confidences with Manning, and an event which, more 
than any other, withheld him from secession to Rome when Manning 
and Hope Scott went. For he was close to that act, however he 
might persuade himself to the contrary in later years, and however _ 
cheerfully it may be denied now in newspaper notices. The protest 
against Mr. Gorham’s disbelief in baptismal regeneration Mr. Glad- 
stone, being in office, did not himself sign; but he was leagued 
with those who did, one half of whom, Manning leading, translated 
words into deeds and left the Establishment. 

That was the parting of the ways for Gladstone. Then and hence- 
forth the more eager politician ‘muzzled’ the only less eager theo- 
logian, no further than he fully persuaded himself was right as well as 
politic, I do not doubt. During his boyhood the constant discussions 
in the old family house at Liverpool had taught him dialectics, 
perhaps casuistry ; and it was honesty really, not dishonesty, that 
made him his own first and fullest convert to the view he put forward. 
Religion from the first had to be reconciled with policy : and the fore- 
most among the pious slaveowner’s pious sons to find the demanded 
Scriptural arguments against emancipation must have been the future 
minister. The lesson and habit were learned and lasted for life ; and 
it was possible, for instance, for Mr. Gladstone to assure anti-Romans, 
fearful of extreme High Church developments in the Establishment, 
that the seceders to Rome were nearly always Evangelicals. He even 
instanced Newman and Manning : two men who had begun certainly 
in Evangelicalism, when there was nothing else to begin piously with, 
but had long outgrown that stage, and had been ‘ trying to work the 
Establishment on Catholic principles ’ at the time of their conversion. 
Chameleon-like in much else, the constancy and persistency of Mr. 
Gladstone in his religious opinions marks him out among his con- 
temporaries. Most of them went forward or went backward ; but the 
aged statesman on his death-bed at Hawarden was still the Oxford 
undergraduate in his religious attitude, down even to the detail of 
his clinging to words of Newman’s. Manning and Hope Scott might 
advance to Rome and let him feel as if his ‘two eyes had been put 
out ;’ they and a multitude of others near to him, including his own 
sister, went forward, but not he. Others lagged or even receded. 
Lord Coleridge, for instance, might be credibly (though inaccurately) 
reported to withdraw a volume of family devotions issued in youth, but 
Gladstone never. Men like James Anthony Froude and Mark Pattison 
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rebounded from Tractarianism. Gladstone ‘remained stationary ’ (as 
once, in a Budget speech about altered imports, he said that paper 
did, and marvelled for minutes why legislators laughed), Perhaps it 
had been Manning’s fate to witness many such recoils ; for he was ever 
an advocate of deliberation. Once, when I had expressed impatience 
that somebody who had long shivered on the brink did not make the 
plunge, he replied with a reproof: ‘It is a great thing to stay where 
you are instead of going back; he who does not deteriorate as he 
grows older is not the least of men.’ That praise may be given to 
the religious Gladstone with no grudging. _ 

Early in life, no doubt, he walked with what he considered in later 
life, alack of wisdom. He would not, while holding his old views, 
have sought to promulgate them by the modern equivalents of the 
thumbscrew and the sword. He would not have opposed Hamp- 
den; and instead of caring to put Essays and Reviews on an 
Anglican Index, he would simply have had ‘no time’ to read them, 
as Frank Newman used to complain was the case with his own books 
when he sent them to his brother the Cardinal. There is an aloofness 
in the affairs of religion which is no sign of indifference, but, on the 
contrary, of a keen delicacy of perception and fineness of feeling. 
It keeps many men from proclaiming their religion to the public. 
Gladstone’s aloofness did not take that form. All the world knew 
him to be pious, though all the world did not know him a Puseyite. 
He did not conceal, he simply did not proclaim, his exact theological 
opinions ; and some of these—sensational ones too—he had held for 
fifty years without a suspicion from his Nonconformist following. A 
singular instance of this occurred in the year 1890, when I republished, 
in a Roman Catholic magazine, a review of Lady Georgiana Fuller- 
ton’s Ellen Middleton he had written forty-five years earlier, but had 
not signed, in a forgotten magazine. He had written it in part as 
an act of friendship to the sister of Lord Granville, but also with a 
sincere emotion of admiration. If there had been any lurking mis- 
chief in me in begging permission for the reissue, with public ac- 
knowledgment of the author’s name, it would have had an only too 
ample gratification.. The press at once fixed on the article as 
favouring the confessional—vaguely, perhaps, but unmistakably, and 
sometimes in terms that could only be autobiographical in their 
fervour. Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s novel, he says, ‘makes us 
learn, and learn with pungency, how unconfessed and unrepented 
sin, borne about within the bosom, stifles its seeds of life, thickens 
its inward atmosphere, changes into darkness that which was its 
light.’ And he adds, with a note of self-revelation rare in his career, 
which was mainly that of a man religious rather than spiritual : 

To whom of us all is not this a lesson? Where is the happy being into all the 


chambers of whose soul the light of day continually and freely flows, who has no 
‘ blank misgivings’ of deceit towards others, of fraud upon himself? Who does 
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not feel he has spread a film over the eye planted in him for self-knowledge? Who 
instinctively refuses lodgment to a sin, and expels it by confession, even as he would 
drive a scorpion from his breast? To some, again, we say, the voice of this work 
will be a piercing one ; but to all, we believe, it must be audible. 


He goes on to speak of the ‘ wounds ever deep and sharp’ which such 
a book would produce ‘were this an age of acute and tender con- 
sciences, practised in self-examination and intensely sedulous in 
making clean the inner chambers of that heart of man which is 
ordained to be the Redeemer’s abiding place’; and he proceeds : 


Let us not conceal from ourselves that men cannot live for generations, and 
almost for centuries, deprived of any other spiritual discipline than such as each 
person, unaided by the external forces of the Church and the testimony of general 
practice, may have the desire and the grace to exercise over himself, without being 
the worse for it. We must needs have lost much both of the tone that such 
discipline was intended to maintain and of the power to discern and realise the 
detriment we have incurred. Indeed, the notions have gone abroad among us, and 
that not only where avowed ungodliness prevails, but likewise in connection with 
very strict professions of religion, that the inward direction and government of 
the spirit are not a great, arduous, and perpetual work, but a mere corollary, 
following as a matter of course, or little more, upon the sincere adoption of certain 
doctrines ; and, therefore, that they need not be made the subject of a distinct 
solicitude and care; that the inward consequences of sin, though never corrected 
by Confession, by efforts of pain conscious and sustained, by restitution—those 
various parts of the process of repentance which test and ascertain its solidity—may 
be neutralised by the mere lapse of time, and, so to speak, taken up and absorbed like 
the ill-humours of the body ; that it shows a want of faith and savours of Judaism, 
or some other tsm, to employ detailed and systematic means for the purpose of 
working out Christian renovation. 


The very force and intentness of the writing betray that the 
author spoke of what was lying nearest to his own heart ; and so the 
public took it. They saw Ignatius Loyola and his Spiritual Exercises 
behind every word; here was a Jesuit, and not in disguise. A 
meeting of Nonconformists was held in St. James’s Hall ; all 
the haters of Home Rule, who had denounced it as Rome Rule, 
threw their hats high in the air; cartoons showed the politician 
habited as a monk ; and even the friendly Pall Mall Gazette of those 
days warned Mr. Gladstone that ‘to the common intelligence the 
Confessional and the Papacy are inseparable;’ and that ‘to re- 
establish the Confessional would be, for the Nonconformists who 
constitute Mr. Gladstone’s body-guard, practically equivalent to the 
undoing of the Reformation.’ People began to ask in whispers if 
Gladstone himself had ever been a penitent—a species of inquisition 
which, even after his death, one prefers to leave unsatisfied. All 
through the turmoil the writer remained calm. At first he forgot he 
had given his consent to the republication : nor was that wonderful, 
for it had been obtained a year earlier ; but when the postcard of per- 
mission was produced innuendoes began to multiply in the press. 
His personal honour was held up to suspicion. It is pleasanter to 
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remember, as an instance of the bravery in Gladstone to which 
Lord Rosebery has borne witness, that when this Confessional scare 
about him was at its height, he refused my offer not to proceed 
with the publication of the second half of the article that had made 
all the mischief. He set up his back against his bitter critics. ‘I 
think,’ he wrote, ‘the criticisms which treat references to the gravity 
of sin as smacking of Popery are little less than loathsome.’ 

Another article was written in 1845 by Mr. Gladstone, a Quarterly 
review of the memoir of Blanco White, the. man of only one sonnet 
but of many religions. In that article Gladstone repudiated Pro- 
testantism on behalf of the Anglican Church, which he defined 
as ‘ Reformed Catholic Christianity,’ and he insisted on the necessary 
connection between faith and morals. Half a century later, this 
article also had the honours of a resurrection ; it was translated, with 
the author’s approval, into Spanish and appeared in a popular Madrid 
paper. The question, of course, arises in the mind of a reader of a 
paper on the dependence of morals upon faith—how much faith, how 
many morals? Later in life, in the pages of this Review, Gladstone 
spoke of a belief in the Trinity and the Incarnation as the irreducible 
minimum of Christian dogma: surely an arbitrary apportionment. 
In his article on ‘The Place of Heresy and Schism in the Modern 
Christian Church,’ he boldly faced the objection which the ‘ good 
lives,’ say, of Dissenters, present against the argument of his Faith- 
and-Morals article by saying that such ‘good lives’ showed the 
tolerating favour of God towards these out-of-bounds believers. As 
of old, in his boyhood’s home, he must never be at loss for a reply: 
he confessed no difficulty except by an effort to overcome it. 

When Gladstone was defeated on the Irish University question 
he had a strong sense of grievance against the Catholic Hierarchy in 
Ireland. The conversion of Lord Ripon, too, brought afresh against 
him, as Lord Ripon’s chief, the stale. charges of Jesuitry ; and 
these stung him as a wasp might sting. Moreover, when he was 
not in office he must be in the pulpit or the professor’s chair. In 
1874, therefore, to the dismay of many of his old colleagues (I 
remember, to the dismay of Mr. W. E. Forster in particular), he 
began his series of pamphlets against The Vatican Decrees, against 
Vaticanism, against Rome and the newest Fashions in Religion. 
Over a hundred and fifty thousand of the first of these went into 
circulation—a prodigious number. Yet, despite their immense sale, 
they fell flat. The newspapers, to Mr. Gladstone’s grief, refused to 
revive the old cry of disloyalty against Catholics. Cardinal Newman’s 
Letter to the Duke of Norfolk seemed to most men to be sufficient, 
and it contained an allusion to the ‘religious mind’ of Gladstone, 
who, in his turn, paid a high tribute to Newman, the Newman of his 
ancient love, the Newman whom he had stood behind a pillar at the 
Brompton Oratory to watch and to hear during the progress of the 
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Achilli trial. With Manning it was otherwise. The fashion then, 
as later, among certain persons, was to praise Newman partly the 
more to disparage Manning; and Gladstone had nothing but some 
rather affronting words to say of him on that occasion. ‘ When we 
met in the street, we both looked the other way,’ the Cardinal 
confessed to me later, after the cessation of these minor cruelties 
of controversy. Lord Beaconsfield saw and took the opportunity to 
make much of the Cardinal, and the Grandison of Lothair (‘a very 
doubtful person,’ said Manning) developed into the Penruddock of 
Endymion—a portrait intended to be seriously worthy, and largely 
so accepted. Lord Salisbury, too, had the momentary ear of the 
Cardinal, who had said that any idiosyncratic flightiness of Gladstone’s 
had appeared since the old Oxford times. ‘You surprise me,’ was 
the statesman’s reply ; ‘I thought he had always been an Italian in 
the custody of a Scotsman.’ The Cardinal told me the story with a 
doubtful pleasure. Once again, under keen provocation, he exclaimed 
‘Scotch vanity!’ and may the Scottish nation shrive him, for he 
never meant it, of either the nation or the man. Hewas a wretched 
hater, and he mourned at heart for Gladstone until Gladstone 
returned to amity with him. I remember the first revisiting ; also the 
last, when the steep stone steps at Archbishop’s House were an anxiety 
for the Cardinal on account of his guest, who then—in the early 
*nineties—seemed the more infirm of the two. The death-beds of 
Manning and of Gladstone were very diverse ; for whereas Gladstone 
waited to go, Manning, his faculties acute as ever, had no keen 
suffering to prepare him for the last passage, much less to make him 
desire it; and he who had never been beaten, and had still a 
mission to perform, did not easily submit himself to that last 
overthrow. When the end was near, some of those about him 
guessed that he must be hankering after a message of the friend- 
ship that dated back three-quarters of a century. None came: for 
reasons explained in the following letter from Mr. Gladstone, dated 
25th of January 1892 from St. Raphael, in answer to a letter I sent 
him containing some particulars of the last days of a comrade so 
united to him even when most divided : 

It was indeed very kind of you to write, and to give me such interesting par- 
ticulars of the deceased Cardinal. The public grief about the Duke of Clarence 
involved considerations of great width, and seemed to absorb most other matters ; 
but the concurrent death asserted itself, and showed that a deep and extended im- 
pression had been made on the general mind—more deep and extended than in the 
case of Cardinal Newman; and this caused me some surprise. My own relations 
with Cardinal Manning were very peculiar. First, there was a mere acquaintance 
of two undergraduates at Oxford, which lay wholly on the surface. Then, after an 
interval, a very close and intimate friendship of somewhere about fifteen years, 
founded entirely on interests of religion and the Church. Then came his change, 
which was simultaneous with that of my second, and even perhaps yet closer 
friend, Hope Scott. Altogether it was the severest blow that ever befell me. In 
a late letter the Cardinal termed it a quarrel: but in my reply I told him it was 
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not a quarrel, but a death ; and that was the truth. Since then there have been 
vicissitudes. But I am quite certain that to the last his personal feeling never 
changed ; and I believe also that he kept a promise made in 1851, to remember me 
before God at the most solemn moments: a promise which I greatly valued. The 
whole subject is to me at once of intense interest and of considerable restraint. 
This I can only illustrate by saying that I was in close relations with Dr. Déllinger 
(begun in 1845), and between those two there was a sharp antagonism. There is 
an admirable record of his active friendship with me before 1851, in the series of 
his own very valuable letters, which he recovered from me at the time: I knew I 
was parting with a treasure. On Wednesday evening the 13th, I received, with 
surprise as well as pain, at Nimes, a telegram from Sir A. Clark, which anticipated 
the crisis and suggested that I should send a message. I did this the same evening 
but addressed it to Sir A. Clark, as I did not know whether the suggestion was 
his own, and felt a scruple about a spontaneous invasion of the death chamber when 
it may be said the soul is alone with God. limagine his life to have been as much 
lifted above the flesh, and as warm with devotion, as were the lives of many that 
are justly famous: his reluctance may be explained by an intense anxiety to com- 
plete unfulfilled service. 


As for the anti-Vatican pamphlets which caused somuch commo- 
tion, itis interesting to consider whether Gladstone withdrew the indict- 
ment they contained. Ina sense it may be said that hedid. A letter 
was written by Newman to a friend, in which he said that Glad- 
stone would probably maintain he had been quite misunderstood ; 
that he had elicited satisfactory assurances of loyalty from Catholics ; 
but that his accusations still held good against ‘those at whom they 


were originally aimed ’—the very persons, adds Newman blandly, ‘ that 
I myself had spoken of as extravagant and tyrannous and as having 
set the house on fire.’ Anxious to have it on record that Gladstone 
accepted this version, I sent him a copy of it, and I have before me 
his reply dated from Hawarden Castle, the 15th of October, 1892. 


I thank you for your note, and the curiously interesting letter of Cardinal 
Newman. Fully three-fourths of it I think area true account. My opinion on 
the Vatican Decrees was strong: and it had been declared before the Pamphlets 
{though I was,I believe, Prime Minister), A‘ book on Dr. Déllinger by Dr. 
Michael (Jesuit) says that up to that time I was considered to be krypto-Catholic. 
Whatever I was then, J am now: I may describe myself in few words: strongly 
anti-Roman in certain respects, but profoundly reluctant to raise theological con- 
troversy in these perilous days, to the hazard of the common interests, which are 
far before the special. I was therefore most reluctant to write, and the motive was 
not theological, nor, I think, was the language. 


That letter, from the writer of it, may be taken as intended for 
a retractation. It is also profoundly interesting as containing 
perhaps the only attempt he ever made to make the most difficult of 
definitions—a High Anglican’s definition of his belief. 

But if in words anything was wanting in the way of retractation, 
the deficiency was made up in deeds. The subsequent appointment 
of Lord Ripon to the Viceroyalty of India was equivalent to a full 
act of faith in his loyalty to Queen and country ; as also, if in a less 
degree, was his nomination of his old and close friend, Lord Acton, 
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to office in the Royal Household. Many Catholics, it is true, 
retain all old grudges against Gladstone. They remember him as 
the fomentor of revolution in Italy; as one who broke with a 
Minister who was to endow Maynooth ; as the intimate of Déllinger 
(that strange figure of a man with a great mind that was yet swayed 
by some of the pettiest tittle-tattle told in our generation); as the 
critic of Pius the Ninth, and, finally, as the writer of a rather ill- 
tempered letter (following a highly laudatory one sent as a pre- 
liminary to the trial) of Leo the Thirteenth’s official repudia- 
tion of Anglican Orders. But for these memories, the blessing 
of the Pontiff would doubtless have been sent to the deathbed at 
Hawarden—an act particularly welcome and gracious it would have 
seemed to those who had another and, I think, a larger reading of 
Gladstone’s character and influence. 

Gladstone as a living, and above all as a dying, witness to 
Christianity has been everywhere acknowledged. The Atheist orator 
in Hyde Park found the backbone taken out of his address when the 
baker’s boy reminded him that Gladstone was a believer. When he 
came to die, it was as when the Little Minister was in the pond and 
all the people took to praying. Somehow, the Princess of Wales 
could not have telegraphed to Palmerston or to Disraeli, ‘I am 
praying for you.’ The Prince had the name of God on his lips; Mr. 
Meredith talked of God-inspired deeds, and the Pall Mall Gazette, 
once of Mr. Morley’s editing, announced that ‘on Ascension Day Mr. 
Gladstone entered his heavenly rest.’ Roman Catholics as sharers 
in what is called ‘our common Christianity ’—a phrase of which 
Manning never spoke with contempt—are Gladstone’s debtors for 
that. But they owe him much more. The knowledge that he accepted 
many of the dogmas, and respected many of the practices, associated 
with Popery by the general body of Nonconformists has done more 
than anything else to reconcile men to ideas which they once held 
to be damnable. The disestablishment of the Anglican Church in 
Ireland was made possible by Gladstone’s personal prestige ; and his 
attempt to pass Home Rule may be cited, not only as another act 
of withdrawal of his suspicions about the civil allegiance of Catholics, 
but also as the occasion of an alliance between Irish Roman Catholics 
and English Nonconformists, who have met on political platforms 
and have learned to be humanly tolerant. On more than one occasion 
did Mr. Gladstone admit to me his ‘perplexed and painful medita- 
tion’ over the attitude of so many Catholics in England, blind to 
all this, and bitter opponents of Home Rule. The career of Mr. 
Gladstone, in its main intentions and effects, appeals to others 
among them as that of a man to whom Catholics are immensely 
‘beholden ; and as one of these I am eager to pay this tribute of 
grateful homage to his pious memory. 

WILFRED MEYNELL. 
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THE compendious and somewhat epigrammatic phrase used, though 
in a somewhat qualified form, by Lord Tennyson in relation to Mr. 
Gladstone, ‘I love the man, but I hate his politics "—the exact phrase 
was ‘Irish policy’—has become very familiar in these days of 
mourning for the illustrious dead. Many have been glad to avail 
themselves of a formula which so happily reconciles two conflicting 
elements. To one who has always had a strong faith in the general 
wisdom of Mr. Gladstone’s statesmanship, as well as a personal venera- 
tion for his character and affection for himself, it is at first difficult to 
understand how so sharp a distinction could be made. Iam bound to 
admit, however, that his policy was often so bold, so contrary to strong 
instincts of the ‘ordinary self’ (to use one of Matthew Arnold’s 
favourite phrases), and so exacting in its demands upon our faith in 
righteousness, that it is not surprising if it roused a bitter antagonism 
in the minds of numbers who were his personal friends and admirers. 
Thus we find Tennyson writing on the occasion of his visit to 
Aldworth : 


Mr. Gladstone assured us that he was a ‘Conservative,’ and that he... 
‘feared extreme measures from the Opposition’ (at this time he was himself Prime 
Minister). He isa man of versatile mind and great impulsiveness, One could not 
but feel humbled in the presence of, those whose life was evidently one long self- 
sacrifice, and, one would hope, quickened to more of it in one’s own life. Mrs. 
Gladstone wears herself out by all her hospital work in addition to the work of a 
Prime Minister's wife. 


There is a simple and faithful picture of the noble couple, who have 
exercised an influence for good and carried on varied ministries of 
mercy, whose value it would be impossible to compute. The admir- 
ing affection expressed by a man equally distinguished in his own 
line and himself wielding a power equally remarkable in another 
sphere is as honourable to him who paid the tribute as to its subject. 
Political differences could not change that sentiment, but politics 
filled so important a part in the life of Mr. Gladstone, and final 
judgment of him must be so largely determined by our opinion as to 
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the result of his policy, that it is not so easy to separate the two as 
might at, first appear. 

The extraordinary unanimity of the feeling called forth by Mr. 
Gladstone’s death is, however, an evidence that the separation can 
be made. It is not for a moment to be supposed that the old political 
differences are dead, because their harsh notes are silenced as we 
gather round the grave of the illustrious man, who, for more than 
half a century, has played so conspicuous a part in the fight. We 
remain Liberals and Conservatives as before, and already we are in 
the midst of conflicts which gather round the policy which is 
associated with his name. But for the time we remember only the 
ties which unite us together in homage to ‘transplanted human 
worth.’ The distinguished leaders of the present Ministry have, by 
their eloquent and sincere words, touched a chord in the hearts of 
multitudes—certainly in mine—which I never supposed they could 
reach. As the chivalrous conduct of the Spanish Admiral Cervera to 
the daring hero who had faced such terrible risks for the service of 
his country, is said to have produced a stronger impression on the 
American mind, and to have rendered more efficient service to his own 
cause, than had been done by all his naval manceuvres, so these tributes 
to the transcendent personal worth of Mr. Gladstone from his most 
powerful opponents have introduced a new element into our political 
controversy which it is to be hoped will not speedily be lost. In all 
our warfare, whether with the sword or the tongue, such episodes are so 
rare that it is well to emphasise their significance when they occur. 

They do not, however, even remotely touch the political issues. 
It is not to be supposed that Lord Tennyson had changed his attitude 
to Mr. Gladstone as a man when he wrote to the Queen, ‘ Since your 
Majesty touches upon the disastrous policy of the day, I may say 
that I wish I may be in my own grave, beyond sight and hearing, 
when an English army fires upon the Loyalists of Ulster. That 
reads a little strange to-day, when these Loyalists, having for the time 
got their own way, have still to be put down by the strong hand of 
the law. For myself, I have never understood why the disloyalty of 
Ulster Loyalists was entitled to more considerate treatment than the 
disloyalty of Nationalists or any other class. But the expression 
sufficiently shows the intensity of the feeling which the Home Rule 
policy—the latest of Mr. Gladstone’s offences and the gravest of 
them all—aroused. It is a wonderful proof of the extraordinary 
power of his noble character that he was able to secure so large a 
measure of support for a policy which could not fail to be most 
repugnant to the English mind, and that, despite the bitterness of 
the party antagonism, he should still retain so strong a hold upon 
the personal respect—I might use a stronger word—of his opponents. 

Mr. Bodley, in his extremely acute comparison of French politics 
with our own, insists very strongly upon the immense advantage we 
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derive from the party system. I have no desire to discount his 
estimate on this point. He is, as I believe, substantially correct. 
There is no feature in our public life at the present time which a 
far-seeing patriot should regard with more anxiety than the growing 
tendency to the formation of parliamentary groups. It gives promi- 
nence to mere mediocrities, it hinders the development of a broad 
and comprehensive statesmanship, it engenders sectional and even 
personal ambitions of an unworthy character, and it hinders that 
united action on well-defined lines of great principle which is essential 
to Liberal progress. These are the necessary results of the relaxing 
of party ties. 

But our party system, invaluable as it has been as an 
instrument of representative government, is not without its draw- 
backs. Not the least of these is the miserable habit to which the 
baser sort of partisans on both sides are given, of personal attacks on 
those of the opposite party, and especially on its most conspicuous 
leaders. The practice is as impolitic and short-sighted as it is evil 
in itself. Good men are not to be found exclusively in one party, 
nor is it possible to exclude from the ranks of either charlatans and 
adventurers. No doubt a cause will receive benefit or suffer injury 
from the personal influence of its conspicuous advocates. I am not 
suggesting that it is possible, or even desirable, to exclude that ele- 
ment from our controversies. An attempt to ignore the moral influence 
of personality, and to insist on considering only what a man says with- 
out considering who says it, would be foredoomed to failure. It would 
simply have been impossible, for example, to exclude from the various 
elements which contributed to the great power which John Bright 
possessed, that of character. Character counts, and ought to count, 
for much. That being so, however, the battle will sometimes gather 
round this point. But that is no excuse or extenuation for bespatter- 
ing with all kinds of mud the name of a man simply because he is a 
distinguished champion of a cause to which we have a passionate 
aversion. I have no desire to add to the self-reproach which, it is to 
be supposed, must have troubled some of Mr. Gladstone’s bitter antago- 
nists during the last month. They may still be unable to see that a 
prophet has been in their midst, or, at least, they may still be 
unconvinced that his words were always words of wisdom; but they 
may well be ashamed that they failed to discern in him those 
features of nobility and goodness which the whole world is now 
ready to acknowledge. They have simply been blinded by mere 
prejudice. They were so wedded to their opinions and their party 
that they could not believe any good man could honestly take a 
different view. It is a curious delusion to possess an intelligent 
mind, but it is not to be denied that there are numbers who are 
victims to it, and that few statesmen have suffered more from the 
pitiful slanders of which this feeling was the prolific parent than Mr. 
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Gladstone. It would be an unspeakable gain if one effect of his death 
should be a refinement in the tone of political controversy. It is an 
outrage upon common-sense to hail a man when he has passed away 
as a saint and a hero, when yesterday the vocabulary of abuse was 
unequal to express the aversion with which he was regarded. 

For myself, it has been my pleasure for a long term of years to 
be a follower of Mr. Gladstone. I do not find it difficult to com- 
prehend how from time to time one section after another of his 
followers have deserted him. The mistake of those who have 
judged them severely has been that, themselves holding Liberalism 
as a consistent creed, whose central principle had to be applied to 
every question of national policy as it arose, they did not see that 
there were many of their associates in the different controversies 
which have arisen in the course of Mr. Gladstone’s long political 
career, who possibly had never looked at politics as an organic whole. 
They were so far Liberals that they recognised the necessity of 
removing venerable abuses, redressing flagrant wrongs, adapting 
legislation to the changed conditions of modern society. But with 
this general disposition to introduce necessary reforms, there was 
not necessarily the grasp of any ruling idea on which reform was to 
be worked out. Still less was there any prevision of the needs of 
the people, and an endeavour to meet them. At the best there was 
an enlightened opportunism, for the most part without any element 
of daring and not unfrequently coloured by selfishness. The separa- 
tion between a leader who was bent on carrying out a principle to 
its issue and followers who looked only at the question immediately 
before them and gave him their support on that without looking at 
a more remote issue, was inevitable. 

Further, there is a point which is not sufficiently recognised in 
connection with Mr. Gladstone’s own political development. The 
story is extremely suggestive, but it is so frequently contemplated 
from a party standpoint that its highest significance is missed. He 
began political life as a Tory of the Tories ; he ended it as one of the 
most fearless of Radicals. That does not mean that he was an 
extremist ready for any rash enterprise that might be suggested, but 
only that what he saw to be right and expedient he was brave 
enough to undertake at whatever risk. He had no sympathy with 
compromises for the sake of peace, and still less any love of that 
middle course in which is supposed to be the path of safety ; but he 
was free from the fanaticism which refuses to consider the objections 
of others, and insists upon the absolute adoption of its own plan, 
without any adjustment to existing conditions, or any endeavour to 
secure the consent and co-operation of others. He was scrupulous 
in the maintenance of right, but once assured on that point he was 
considerate of the feelings of opponents, and desirous to make great 
changes as free from offence as possible. It was this feature in his 
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broad and far-seeing statesmanship which gave him an influence and 
position altogether unique. In the first minister of the new democracy 
it was simply invaluable. It may well be that we shall only learn 
its value by its loss. There are great questions which will have to 
be settled, possibly in a future which is much nearer than with the 
present temper of our legislature, which is to no inconsiderable degree 
a mere matter of accident, we anticipate. It is vain in a country 
like ours, and in this age of unrest, for Tory politicians to act on the 
principle that to-morrow will be as this day and yet more abundant. 
When the time does arrive for dealing with subjects whose settle- 
ment has only been postponed, it may be that some of those who 
have been his severest critics will look wistfully back to the days of 
William Ewart Gladstone and sigh, but in vain, for one whose 
personal influence was so commanding, who did not sink the states- 
man in the party politician, and who understood that the principle 
of ve victis was utterly unsuited to the society in which we live. 
Mr. Gladstone was a Conservative, not only at the commence- 
ment of his career but even up to its close, at the very time when 
rivals and opponents regarded him as a Radical. Both these de- 
scriptions were right, and they were right all through. Even in his 
early days, when Macaulay spoke of him as the ‘ rising hope of the 
stern and unbending Tories,’ in truth the young Ascanius of the party 
of reaction, he showed an independence of thought and action which 
was prophetic of the future Liberal chief. In these later days, when 
he was in the forefront of the army of progress, he still retained the 
old Conservative sentiment. One thing he never was—in him there 
was not even the beginning of a Whig. His chivalry towards the 
representatives of that honoured historic party was remarkable. He 
never failed to remember the services they had rendered to liberty, and, 
regarding himself as being to some extent an interloper in the host 
of which they had so long been leaders, he showed them a considera- 
tion of which numbers of his own most loyal followers did not approve. 
Is it too much to say, however, that one result of his work has been 
the practical extinction of the Whig party? I can well remember an 
article in the Spectator of many years ago on the ‘ falling away of 
the Thanes,’ when that journal, which had not then lost its first love, 
declared that if Mr. Gladstone were to shed them all, it did not seem 
as though it would perceptibly affect his power. The process had 
almost reached its completion before his death. A little knot of peers 
still adhered to him, but not all of them could be regarded as Whigs. 
On the other hand, the names to conjure with in bygone days, 
Russell, Cavendish, Milton, Grosvenor, Cowper, where are they all ? 
Here and there are a few faithful found among the many faithless, 
but honourably distinguished as some of them are, they are a very 
small minority. Lord Palmerston never disguised the aversion he 
felt to Mr. Gladstone’s policy, and he expressed the sentiments of the 
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old Whig party. It was different with Earl Russell, who, in many 
respects, was in advance of the school which profited so largely by 
the prestige of his illustrious name. But, as a whole, the Whigs did 
not like Mr. Gladstone. Certainly Mr. Gladstone was not a Whig. 

I do not think it is too much to say that here was one secret of 
the attraction which Mr. Gladstone early had for Nonconformists. 
The point has not hitherto received the attention it deserves. The 
‘Dissenting interest,’ as it used to be called, was, as all historic 
students know, one of the main supports of the Whig party. It 
remained so up till the present reign. Mr. Edward Miall was the 
leader of a new generation which had little respect for the Whigs and 
their traditions. Ido not suggest that, in the first instance, he was 
more attracted by Mr. Gladstone. It would have been surprising 
had it been so. For Mr. Miall’s action was taken entirely for religious 
equality, and it was just there that the ‘Student of Christ Church,’ 
who had taken the field so gallantly on behalf of the State Church, 
might be found wanting. The memorable passage of arms between 
the two men, even during Mr. Gladstone’s first Premiership, showed 
that there still remained a certain doubt of his political chief on the 
part of the eminent Nonconformist. -It was over the rising genera- 
tion of Mr. Miall’s followers that his influence began to be asserted. 
It was not of very rapid growth, though ultimately it became para- 
mount. The older men were distinctly Whigs. Mr. Miall gave ex- 
pression to the discontent which had been growing, because of the 
failure of the party to which Nonconformists had rendered such loyal 
service to carry out the great principles of religious liberty which 
they professed. But his confidence and that of the Nonconformists 
generally in Mr. Gladstone was a plant of slow growth. There was 
no reason why it should have been otherwise, at all events until Mr. 
Gladstone carried the disestablishment of the Irish Church. 

If I, as a young man, became a follower of Mr. Gladstone at an 
early period, one reason may possibly have been that I was young 
and inexperienced. I have never claimed or desired an intimate 
knowledge of the interior life of politics, and, of course, as a young 
man in the country, at a time when communication with London was 
much less frequent than it is to-day, I was in a state of crass igno- 
rance. But I was early captivated by Mr. Gladstone, and as I was 
living among those who admired him because of the originality and 
courage which marked his financial policy, I gradually conceived a 
sentiment of strong loyalty to him. But it was not until the agita- 
tion prior to the election of 1868 that I took any active part in his 
support. That was a period of excitement and hope. The extension 
of the electorate had been as a new inspiration to the Liberal party, 
and when the first issue raised was that of the Church Esta- 
blishment in Ireland, Nonconformists, in particular, were roused to 
an unprecedented enthusiasm. I shared it to the full, and to me it was 
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a special pleasure that I was serving under a leader to whom I had 
learned to look up with an ever-growing confidence. The flag and 
the leader alike commanded my allegiance, and such service as I could 
render it was a pleasure to give. On my coming to London two years 
before, I had been twitted by some of my Nonconformist friends 
because of my budding loyalty to one whom they viewed with no 
little distrust. It could not but be a satisfaction for me to be able to 
point to so complete a fulfilment of my most sanguine forecast. 

That great measure for the Disestablishment of the Irish Church 
was a signal triumph for Nonconformist principles, and in the struggle 
for it was welded that remarkable alliance between Mr. Gladstone and 
Nonconformists which lasted until the end of his life. It is, I hope, 
superfluous to say there never was anything having even a distant 
resemblance to a compact. It has been said that he was to give us 
Disestablishment in Scotland and in Wales in return for our support 
of his Home Rule policy. I do not wonder that such an idea should 
have been prevalent; but I can say, of my own personal knowledge 
(and in this matter I can claim to know), that it is a pure figment. 
It required but a very slight acquaintance with Mr. Gladstone to know 
that he was one of the very last statesmen to entertain a suggestion 
of such an agreement. On the other side, those who know Noncon- 
formists can hardly believe that they are candidates for Bedlam, as 
they certainly would have been had they formed an agreement so 
false in principle and so absolutely futile for any practical purpose. 

We never deceived ourselves into the belief that Irish Disestab- 
lishment was a concession to Nonconformist principles. We regarded 
it as a triumph because, whatever the inspiring motive, the result was 
a recognition of religious equality in one part of the United Kingdom. 
It was, as we well knew, an endeavour to conciliate the Irish people, 
whose attachment to the Church of Rome made the great majority 
regard with aversion the union which imposed upon them an alien 
Church. But we had confidence.that the experience of a free Church 
in a free State would tell in favour of our principles, and in this 
we have not been disappointed. The politician’s aim has not been 
secured, for the Union is not more loved than it was; but our hope 
has been realised in the object lesson which has been given to the 
world in the Protestant Church, which dates a new era of prosperity 
and growth to its emancipation from the control of the State. The 
days of liberty have been days of growth. So far we have gained 
from the measure, but we never supposed that the action of Mr. 
Gladstone and his party in the matter committed him to the great 
principle for which we contend. 

I have always held that Mr. Forster’s concessions to the Church 
party were the cause of the first serious breach in the unity and en- 
thusiasm of the Liberal party of 1868, and that, grave as its conse- 
quences were, they would have been still more disastrous but for the 
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hold Mr. Gladstone had obtained over the Nonconformists. It may 
be as well to say here that I have used this term hitherto to denote the 
political Dissenters, as they are sometimes called, and that these, prior 
to the development of the Bulgarian question, were confined in England 
almost entirely to the Baptists, Congregationalists, a section of the 
Presbyterians, and some of the smaller Methodist communities. The 
remarkable movement, which has of later years brought a large body 
of Wesleyans into line with the more advanced Nonconformists and 
which provoked the indignation of Dr. Rigg as expressed in his 
extraordinary letter to Cardinal Manning, had hardly commenced at 
thistime. It was the old Nonconformist party'which had to bear the 
brunt of that keen and protracted struggle. 

At one point in the controversy the ‘ Nonconformist revolt’ was 
very pronounced, and threatened serious disaster to the Liberal 
Government. It is not possible, even were it desirable, to recall all 
its incidents here, but it is necessary to emphasize the fact of the 
discontent which was strongly manifest in various ways, both in 
Parliament and the constituencies, during the years immediately 
preceding the dissolution of 1874, because it supplies a conclusive 
answer to the charge so often brought against Nonconformists that 
they were blind followers of Mr. Gladstone. Those who represent 
them as ‘dumb driven cattle’ know nothing of the sturdy character 
of Nonconformists, which was never more conspicuous than in this 
protracted and sometimes embittered controversy. There were times 
when it threatened the permanent alienation of the advanced section 
from the Liberal party altogether. To some of us it seemed that 
this would be a serious check to the cause of progress, and therefore, 
while firmly maintaining our own principles, we were careful to treat 
the question as a domestic affair, to be settled within the party 
itself. 

The differences between Mr. Forster and recalcitrant Noncon- 
formists were irreconcilable. Strange to say, our appeal always was 
from the Broad to the High Churchman, and our confidence was that 
had Mr. Gladstone been free from the restraints necessarily recog- 
nised by a Prime Minister, a more satisfactory settlement might have 
been effected. The simple fact was that our religious affinities were 
much closer with the Premier than with the Education Minister. 
Erastianism was distasteful to both Mr. Gladstone and ourselves, 
and the intensity of his own convictions made him the more capable 
of understanding and respecting ours, albeit that on great theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical questions we were at opposite poles. 

This episode had a most potent influence on the politics of the 
times. The first effect was to introduce the elements of dissension 
into a party whose union had accomplished so much and promised 
still more. The prestige of Mr. Gladstone’s first ministry was materi- 
ally lowered, and was never afterwards regained. Mr. Forster’s own 
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position was seriously damaged, as was seen when a new leader had to 
be chosen in 1875, on the temporary withdrawal of Mr. Gladstone from 
the active life of the party. It would be useless to speculate what 
might have been the course of events had not the displeasure of a large 
body of Nonconformists and Radicals made the election of Mr. Forster 
impossible. But it cannot be forgotten that it was this which first 
brought Mr. Chamberlain into political prominence. During the 
education struggle he was one of the Nonconformist leaders to whom 
the confidence of the political Dissenters. was gradually attracted. 
This told for much in the troublous times which followed during the 
Ministry of 1880. Those who had acted with Mr. Chamberlain in 
the education controversy were in general sympathy with him in the 
new difficulties that arose out of the Kilmainham negotiation. Per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say they judged Mr. Forster's 
Irish Secretariat under the influence of feelings engendered by their 
recollections of his action as Education Minister. They had no 
sympathy with Mr. Parnell and his party, but they distinctly leaned 
to the policy of Mr. Chamberlain, at that time the prominent 
champion of the Irish cause in the Cabinet, in opposition to that of 
Mr. Forster. By a curious irony of fate the very sentiment which 
Mr. Chamberlain thus helped to create, helped to separate many of 
them most decidedly from him in the schism of 1886—so strangely 
complicated have been the relations of the various leaders during 
the period, and so far-reaching was the influence of the education 
difficulty of 1870. 

The next critical period in Mr. Gladstone’s career was that in 
which the Eastern question became the prominent matter in dispute. 
That he was thoroughly sincere in his retirement from the leadership 
in 1874 will be doubted by no one who knew the man. He was 
doubtless both surprised and dispirited by the defeat of his Govern- 
ment at the general election, and probably even more annoyed by 
the unpleasant experiences of the first session in Opposition, when 
Sir William Harcourt engaged in an unseemly strife with the illus- 
trious leader under whom he had so recently served. It is curious to 
look back to the incidents of that time, when the great statesman too 
hastily concluded that his life-work as a public man was done, and 
then to survey the long, troubled, and chequered future, in which he 
played so conspicuous a part. There was still nearly a quarter of 
a century before him, and instead of a tranquil old age spent in 
study and meditation, a time of storm and stress, in which the 
noblest qualities of his character were to be developed more fully than 
ever. 

The agony and bitter cry of a suffering people summoned 
him to the arena of conflict. Of all the tributes to his great- 
ness and goodness which were laid upon his tomb, none certainly 
were more precious, as none were more deserved, than those which 
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came from oppressed peoples, of whom he had been so devoted 
achampion. Greeks, Italians, Montenegrins, Servians, Bulgarians, 
and, last but not least, Armenians, all held his name in reverence. 
He was no revolutionary agitator, intent on quixotic adventures, 
fond of the excitement of the strife, and careless of the result, 
provided his taste for personal distinction was gratified. He was in 
the truest and fullest sense of the word a humanitarian. It was 
only necessary to visit Hawarden—I do not mean the castle, but 
the village—to discover this. In a visit I paid there many years 
ago, I learned in quiet talks with many of the cottagers that there, 
where he was best known, he was most beloved. There he dwelt 
among his own people, and his influence was as the gentle dew 
from heaven. I never knew the man until, on that quiet summer 
day many years ago, I went across from Liverpool with some 
friends to see the home of one whom I had learned so greatly to 
honour. He had been my political hero before ; from that day he was 
more, for the testimony of his humble neighbours helped me to know 
him as a saintly man. Many incidents which have found their way 
into the papers since his death show how just was this impression. 
The infinite grace of manner which was so conspicuous in him was 
the outward and visible sign of a singular kindness of heart which 
was shown in innumerable ministries of charity. In the great public 
movements, therefore, which will always be associated with his name he 
was more than a politician. His ever-growing faith in liberty and his 
passionate zeal for righteousness inspired a burning zeal against the 
Bourbon tyranny in Naples and the diabolical cruelties of the Porte to 
its Christian subjects, and so gave a colour to his foreign policy ; but 
beyond sentiment, lying deeper and exercising a still more potent 
influence, was his broad, sympathetic and generous humanity. As 
he was in his quiet Welsh home, so was he in the world, the sworn 
foe of all oppression, the compassionate helper of the weak and the 
suffering wherever he found them. 

It would be superfluous to tell here the story of the Bulgarian 
agitation. I refer to it simply as illustrating the way in which it 
drew Mr. Gladstone into closer relations with Nonconformists. From 
the beginning we were deeply moved by the stories of the ‘ Bulgarian 
atrocities,’ as they came to be called, which were told in such graphic 
style by the correspondent of the Daily News. We had not the 
same strong ecclesiastical sympathies with the sufferers as Canon 
Liddon and other High Churchmen who took a prominent part in 
the movement. They appealed to us as fellow-men quite as much as 
fellow-Christians ; and indeed it is to be hoped that if the posi- 
tions had been reversed, and Mussulmans had)been suffering similar 
indignities and brutalities at the hands of Christian (?) rulers, our 
righteous indignation would have been kindled to a still fiercer 
blaze. 
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It is not easy after the lapse of years so eventful to realise the 
exact position which Mr. Gladstone occupied at the commence- 
ment of the remarkable conflict which was terminated by the 
election of 1880. The Duke of Devonshire, then Marquis of Harting- 
ton, was leading the party in the House of Commons, and Mr. 
Gladstone had no intention or desire to displace him. When he 
interposed therefore in the discussion it was really as a private indi- 
vidual. But the position was soon felt to be absolutely impossible. 
The subject was one on which he felt too deeply for him to repress his 
glowing ardour or restrain his inspiring eloquence. He simply could 
not help leading; but his path was often sufficiently thorny. Even 
amongst his own political friends there were two sections who 
regarded his action with considerable distrust and were continually 
interposing obstacles in his way. The old Whigs, ever timid and 
compromising, were indisposed to abandon the old Philo-Turkish 
policy, while the section who inclined to the views of the Peace Society, 
then more numerous than it is at present, had such a nervous dread 
of possible complications with Russia that they shrank from any 
positive action. The great body of Congregationalists at all events 
never wavered in their steady adherence to the policy of righteousness 
and humanity. They did not adhere to it because Mr. Gladstone was 
its representative and leader, but they followed him because of the 
chivalrous loyalty with which he maintained, and the magnificent 
eloquence with which he advocated, the great principles which were 
as dear to them as to him. 

I hope I shall be pardoned for a brief personal reminiscence here. I 
well remember the editor of this Review calling upon me one dark 
winter afternoon to ask if I thought it possible in some way to secure 
the expression of the united opinion of Nonconformists in relation 
to the changing phases of the Eastern policy. The Government 
necessarily occupied the vantage ground. It had full information and 
ample authority. It was supported by a large majority in Parliament 
and a resolute jingo sentiment outside. Its opponents could not 
command even the unbroken strength of the Liberal minority in 
Parliament. Under these conditions all that was possible was to 
create a healthy public opinion which might exert a certain measure 
of influence on the Government. It was not a very promising enter- 
prise, but I ventured to undertake it. The first step was to call a 
small conference of Nonconformists, to which I submitted a series 
of resolutions enunciating the general principles of a policy and 
appointing a Vigilance Committee to take such steps as might seem 
necessary for its advancement. The discussion which followed is 
still present tomy mind. Nonconformists are men of independent 
mind, and they were naturally bent on examining every proposition 
and carefully weighing every expression. At first it might have 
seemed as though agreement were impossible, so many and varied 
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were the objections taken to every resolution and almost to every 
phrase. But underneath this freedom of thought and expression 
there was substantial unity, and after a discussion lasting over a 
couple of hours or more, I had the satisfaction of finding the resolu- 
tions unanimously adopted, without the alteration of a single word 
except the substitution of ‘sanguinary ’ for ‘ bloody,’ or the opposite 
(I am not sure which), in the description of the Bulgarian massacres. 
The Vigilance Committee that was thus appointed continued to act, 
and I venture to think did important service during the whole of the 
struggle which ended in the Peace of Berlin. 

I quote the incident simply as showing how perfectly free and 
unfettered our action was. It would be absurd to suppose that 
all Nonconformists were agreed on all the points of this excited 
and protracted dispute. Amongst us as amongst others there were 
necessarily differences of opinion. But there have been few ques- 
tions of late years in which there has been a nearer approach to 
unanimity amongst ourselves. It is pleasant to remember that we 
were able to exercise some influence in securing the great victory 
of 1880, in which the nation gave so decided a verdict in favour 
of Mr. Gladstone and the policy which throughout he had pur- 
sued. One passage in the history of this Committee is of historic 
interest. In June 1878 Mr. Gladstone visited the Memorial Hall 
and received there an address of sympathy and congratulation from 
Nonconformist ministers. It was a very anxious time, especially 
for those who had to do with the arrangements of the meeting. For 
more than a year it had not been possible to hold a meeting in London 
in opposition to the jingo policy of the time without rude and violent 
interruption. So resolute was the determination to suppress free 
speech, and so carefully organised the measures for doing it, that resist- 
ance was felt to be futile. A few months before Mr. Gladstone’s own 
windows had been broken by a rowdy mob. The question was, 
Would it be possible to hold a meeting even in our own building in 
peace? Even if that were assured, there was a reasonable doubt as 
to the kind of reception Mr, Gladstone himself might meet. With 
intense anxiety I watched both his coming and departure, and the 
relief was inexpressible when the small crowd that had gathered gave 
him a hearty parting cheer. 

In one aspect of it the whole of this controversy was part of the 
long duel between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli. I well remember 
at a large meeting in which I took part, some time before the general 
Election, a distinguished Queen’s Counsel, who was also a Noncon- 
formist, speaking thus : ‘ In the election which will shortl 'y occur there 
is simply one test by which I prove every candidate. I would not ask 
any question as to general politics. The one point I would put to 
him would be this: Sir, do you renounce and abhor Mr. Disraeli and 
all his works?’ The issue was not, of course, so plainly stated every- 
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where. But practically it was on this that the great battle was 
fought. The two opposite systems were really incarnated in two 
men. The rivalry between them had existed for years, and it had 
been a conflict both of principles and of individuals. Two men 
more antagonistic to each other it would not be easy to conceive, 
and convinced and strong Nonconformists could hardly hesitate in 
the choice between them. The cynicism, the audacious contempt of 
great principles, the reckless dash, the weak love of mere pomp and 
circumstance, in general his utter scorn of political consistency, 
disgusted them with Mr. Disraeli. On the other hand, Mr. Gladstone 
won them by his intense earnestness, his lofty idealism, his matchless 
courage. His superiority to vulgar and selfish political considerations 
commanded their confidence, and as they learned to know him better 
their intelligent loyalty became a passionate enthusiasm. 

In the troublous times of the Ministry of 1880, our devotion was 
sometimes put toasevere test. It seems curious that a leader who had 
such a powerful majority behind him was able to effect so little, but 
from the outset misfortune dogged the steps of the Government. The 
Irish difficulty was thrust, somewhat rudely, forward on the first night 
of the Parliament, and it was never long out of sight during the five 

-years between that and the closing scene, when the Nationalists helped 
to bring about the defeat which drove Mr. Gladstone from office. 
Through the whole of that period Lord Randolph Churchill was at the 
very climax of his power and was exercising the most baleful influence. 
The Egyptian imbroglio afforded him aspecially favourable opportunity 
for the exercise of his mischievous gifts. Many Liberals were troubled 
about the policy, and it was his business to utilise their hesitations and 
difficulties for his factiousends. Through the whole of these tangled 
difficulties I adhered strenuously to Mr. Gladstone, and had some- 
times to face the keen criticism even of some who have since been 
known as his most devoted supporters. But I put trust in a Cabinet 
of which Mr. Gladstone was the chief, and in which Mr. Bright was a 
leading member. True, that at a particular point Mr. Bright with- 
drew ; but, in my judgment, his retirement came too late, for the 
Ministry were committed to the policy and could not retreat. I 
might not like, did not like, the occupation of Egypt, but I had suf- 
ficient confidence in Mr. Gladstone to believe that he would never 
have been a party to it had any other course been open. Beyond 
this there was the certainty that if he were displaced, it would only 
be to be succeeded by a Ministry which would dot all the ‘i’s’ and 
cross all the ‘t’s’ in the policy to which I objected. The wisdom of so 
suicidal a course I never have been able to perceive. The only practical 
result of displacing Mr. Gladstone, because of his Egyptian policy, 
would have been to establish a Ministry which would have made that 
policy more extreme and pursued it with far moreenergy. Common- 
sense did not and could not approve such a course. I am impenitent 
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still. I trusted Mr. Gladstone, and I am not ashamed of the influence 
which this loyalty to the man exercised over me. It simply meant 
that I had absolute faith in his fidelity to principle and in the details 
of policy was content to trust him. Without loyalty to their chief, 
there could never be a strong Ministry, and we must for ever be holding 
plebiscites to decide the policy of the party. 

I never had the opportunity of talking over the Egyptian policy 
with Mr. Gladstone himself. But it does not need much insight to 
perceive that in its ultimate development it must have been con- 
trary to all his instincts and ideals. But a Prime Minister is not 
always omnipotent even in his own Cabinet, much less is he able to 
control events. The Egyptian Expedition grew out of circumstances — 
over which he had little if any control. It may be said that he 
ought to have resigned rather than have accepted such a responsi- 
bility. But such a suggestion leaves out of account some of the 
most essential elements of the case. It is impossible, however, to 
discuss it further here. Any action of the kind was out of harmony 
with the general tone of Mr. Gladstone’s spirit and policy, and could 
only have been accepted as the least of two evils. Of course it was 
the policy of his enemies to fix the entire responsibility upon him. 
But nothing could be more unjust. So far as the Government and the 
Liberal party were concerned, it was a disastrous step from the effects of 
which we have not wholly escaped. The one consolation is that the 
fellaheen of Egypt have reason to be thankful for an interference 
the only plea in favour of which is that of necessity. Friends of Mr. 
Gladstone like myself had the assurance that that plea would be 
severely tested by him before he assented to an action which, judged 
by the great principles of his own international policy, was so ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

Confidence in the man could not be accepted to the same extent 
as justifying our adhesion to him in the matter of Home Rule for 
Ireland. The question was one on which an outsider was perfectly 
competent to form his own opinion, and if he honestly believed that 
Home Rule was wrong in principle and inexpedient in policy, he 
could not excuse his own advocacy of it bya plea of loyalty to 
Mr. Gladstone. It is superfluous to say that it caused a rent in the 
Liberal party more serious that ever was anticipated, graver than 
any which has occurred since the division of the Whig party at the 
time of the French Revolution. 

In some respects Fox probably retained a smaller share of his 
old parliamentary following than Mr. Gladstone did. But even that 
schism was hardly more disastrous to the party than that which was 
caused by Home Rule. Nonconformists were undoubtedly more 
divided by it than by any other question which has arisen in our 
times. And even those of us who were most enthusiastic on behalf 
of Mr. Gladstone’s policy can hardly be surprised that this was the 
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case. On the contrary, looking at the strength of racial feeling 
which they share in common with all other Englishmen, and what 
is still more, the intensity of Protestant sentiment, which is not 
stronger in any branch of the people, the marvel to my mind has 
always been that so many Nonconformists were found true to the 
old leader and the old flag. No doubt the feeling of loyalty counted 
for very much, and it was intensified by the bitterness of the attacks 
which many of the Unionists directed against their old friends and 
especially against their old chief. Nothing would be more unprofit- 
able than to fight the old battles of that time over again. The 
separation was inevitable, and neither party has any right to reproach 
the other. Of course there are individual cases in relation to which 
much might be said. But looked at as a whole, the division was 
necessitated by a distinct and intelligible difference on a very grave 
issue of national importance. Unfortunately for us as a nation there 
is as yet no approach to a solution. Even Mr. Gladstone failed to 
convince the predominant partner, and where he failed it is difficult 
to believe that any one else will succeed. But there is an eloquence 
of events which is stronger even than the powers of the most persua- 
sive oratory. The question still remains open. The conduct of its 
own advocates seems for the present to have made the success of a 
Home Rule measure impossible. It certainly will not be advanced 
by any attempt to compel the Liberal party to postpone every other 
reform till the claims of Ireland are satisfied. My own unfaltering 
belief is that sooner or later the wisdom of Mr. Gladstone in seeking 
to bind the two nations into one by satisfying the legitimate aspira- 
tions of Ireland will be vindicated. But a number of circumstances 
which I need not specify in detail have put Home Rule outside our 
current politics. Ifthere were no other, the new Local Government 
Bill would be a sufficient reason for delay. It is a far-reaching 
measure, and its working must be seen before any further action is 
likely to have the approval of the constituencies. 

I had myself no difficulty in following Mr. Gladstone on this 
point, so far as the merits of Home Rule itself were concerned. I 
was concerned for the unity of the Liberal party, and doubted as to 
the expediency of the particular way in which a question which 
seemed to belong to a distant future had suddenly been brought 
within the range of practical politics. With all my devotion to 
Mr. Gladstone, I felt that at all events a step of such enormous 
importance should not have been taken without consultation with 
the other members of the party. On the other hand, the absolute 
surrender to Mr. Parnell and the Irish party seemed too sudden as 
well as too complete. Their action for a long time previous had 
certainly not been such as to induce earnest Liberals to regard them 
with any consideration, and neither the necessity for so sweeping a 
change of policy nor its expediency was so apparent as to induce 
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them readily to imitate the magnanimity of their great chief and 
forget the insults which the Irish party had heaped on him and them 
during the whole of the preceding Parliament. My own hope was 
that some course might have been struck out which would have 
prevented the disruption which followed. But the stars in their 
courses fought against it. Immediately after a celebrated meeting 
at the Foreign Office it did seem as though some mode of reconciling 
the contending sections of the Liberal party might have been found. 
I had myself a letter from one of the most influential members 
of the Opposition, written on that day, which more than justified 
such a hope. But such expectations were doomed to a miserable 
disappointment, and when the severance actually became inevitable 
I did not hesitate for a moment as to the flag under which I should 
serve. The separation from some old comrades was extremely 
painful. But a desertion of the old leader, on any ground but the 
overpowering constraint of principle, would have been still more 
painful. That was a step which I was never tempted to take. I 
was very slow to believe that men who had been so strongly attached 
to Mr. Gladstone and had shared with him the dangers and 
responsibilities of so many campaigns would not only separate from 
him on this one question, but would transfer their allegiance to a party 
to whom through the whole of their political life they had been 
consistently opposed. I anticipated grave difficulties, serious re- 
verses, delay in the progress of Liberal legislation. But I confess 
I did not foresee the full consequences of the decided course which 
Mr. Gladstone took when he proposed to meet the ardent desires of 
the Irish people by giving them a measure of self-government. 

He died without seeing the fulfilment of his hopes, but he was 
never greater or nobler than when, in obedience to a lofty sense of 
duty, he undertook an enterprise whose enormous difficulties must 
have been more apparent to him than to any one else. It is a 
privilege to have known such a man ; an honour to have served under 
such a leader. He has put before me a higher conception of 
humanity, a broader view of religion, a loftier ideal of duty. 


J. Guinness ROGERS. 
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THE JUST PUNISHMENT OF HERETICS 


ALTHOUGH it was generally held that by the common law of England 
heresy was punishable with death, yet it had seemed safer to Mary 
and her advisers in the reaction of 1555 to revive the three famous 
statutes against the doctrine of the Lollards before proceeding to 
stamp out the Reformed teaching of the last seven years. The pen- 
dulum had indeed swung back, and the government had passed out 
of the hands of the clique who administered it in the name of the 
boy Edward. ‘Uncle Somerset’ and ‘Uncle Seymour’ had in turn 
laid their heads upon the block, and Dudley, who had played the 
part of the Dragon of Wantley—‘ houses and churches To him were 
geese and turkies’—failing in his last desperate throw to win the 
crown for his daughter-in-law, had, in spite of recantation, met the 
same fate. Philip and Mary Tudor (‘ Ahab and Jezebel,’ as the 
Reformers unwisely called them ') sat on the throne of England. The 
prospect looked black enough for the men of the New Learning. Yet 
the first proceedings against them were not of a sweeping nature. 
Of the six prisoners selected, four only were burnt, Rogers, a Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, meeting this fate in Smithfield. That was on 
the 4th of February. Six others had been excommunicated by Bonner 
on the 9th of February, and delivered to-the civil power. But the 
next day, to the amazement of all who were not in the secret, a 
Franciscan friar named Alfonso de Castro, who had come over to 
England as Philip’s confessor, and was presumably in his confidence, 
preached a sermon before the Court and ‘bitterly inveighed against 
these proceedings.’ ‘He pronounced them,’ says Lingard, ‘ contrary 
not only to the spirit, but to the text of the Gospel: it was not by 
severity, but by mildness, that men were to be brought into the fold 
of Christ ; and it was the duty of the bishops, not to seek the death, 
but to instruct the ignorance, of their misguided brethren.’ 

What did this mean? Was Philip, of all men, a convert to 
toleration— Philip, who only three years later issued an edict in 
Spain that any of his own countrymen who ‘ bought, sold, or read 
prohibited books were to be burnt'alive;’ Philip, who presided in 


1 Hooper’s wife, in a letter to Bullinger (1555), says, ‘your Rachel sends you an 
English coin on which are the effigies‘of Ahab and Jezebel.’ 
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person next year at an auto de fé in Valladolid, and to the pathetic 
appeal of one of his nobles as he was led to execution, replied, ‘If it 
were my own son I would fetch the wood to burn him, were he such 
as thou art’? It seems impossible. 

Was it, then, the humanity of ‘the good Friar,’ as Prescott calls 
him, which led him to interpose, at the risk of forfeiting the royal 
favour? If we knew no more of De Castro than this we might 
perhaps adopt such an explanation. No one, however, who has read 
through that somewhat rare book, Alfonso’s elaborate treatise, De 
justa Hereticorum Punitione, can do so. ‘The good Friar’ was an 
expert in the subject, as we shall see presently. Nor, again, can we - 
attribute this moderation, I fear, to the leniency of the Papal Legate, 
for Pole says plainly that an obstinate heretic ‘should be cut off as a 
rotten member’ from the Church. The true explanation seems to be 
that while Mary, who was not naturally bloodthirsty, shrank at first 
from extreme measures, Philip, for his part, showed himself most 
anxious to win the good opinion of his new subjects, and especially 
to dissipate the impression which they had conceived of Spanish 
bigotry and cruelty. The crowds that witnessed Rogers’s execution 
had shown themselves most sympathetic to the sufferer. ‘It was 
more like a wedding’ was the evidence of a bystander. And Philip, 
who was schooling himself to the most careful avoidance of interfering 
with the government, ‘save for grace,’ and who was beginning to win 
good opinions—‘ the King’s Highness using himself so gently and 
lovingly to all men,’ as Wotton testified—saw well enough which 
way popular feeling and his own interests inclined. This, we are 
persuaded, was the meaning of ‘the good Friar’s’ startling sermon. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that Gardiner or Bonner took it 
ill. ‘The bishops were straining in the leash’ is a pretty image, 
but entirely due to Mr. Froude’s imagination. Mendacious old Foxe 
gives a still more highly coloured description of Bonner’s exploits : 


This cannibal in three years’ space three hundred martyrs slew ; 
They were his food, he lov’d so blood, he spared none he knew. 


But to return to De Castro. 

Like other great men, he was not unconscious of his own merits. 
He had already written an elaborate Treatise on Heresies—‘a holy 
work,’ he calls it, ‘which all the learned theologians in the world 
praise amazingly,’ and he is proportionately angry with a certain 
person whom he met at Bruges, and who had ventured to disparage 
it. ‘Unfortunately’ (he says in the preface to his present book on 
The Punishment of Heretics), ‘these heretics have such an obstinate 
impudence and impudent obstinacy ’ that, although routed horse and 
foot in argument, they will not give in or allow themselves to be 
beaten. Accordingly, in 1547 he wrote the later treatise, and dedi- 
cates it to Charles the Fifth. His object is to prove incontestably the 
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duty of the temporal power to extirpate the very roots of heretical 
teaching. ‘It is intended, he says, ‘to serve the jurisconsult as 
well as the theologian.’ All is carefully reasoned out, and must 
have seemed absolutely conclusive to his contemporaries. In 800 
closely printed pages of very fair Latin he proceeds from a definition 
of heresy and heretics to show how necessary it is that these should 
be restrained by forfeiture of goods, by civil ignominy, by imprison- 
ment, and, that failing, by death, and he implores all Christian 
governors throughout the world to set the laws in motion against 
them without fear or favour. How efficacious this treatment can be 
he proves by the example of ‘ Hispania nostra,’ where such terror has 
been caused by the beneficent action of the Inquisition that ‘ scarcely 
any one has dared to join the pestilent faction of the Lutherans.’ 
‘If even a moderate exercise of discipline had been practised in 
Germany, it would have escaped that terrible curse.’ Indeed, at 
that time it seemed still possible for Charles to play the part of 
Virgil’s Neptune and reduce the jarring elements to order, and 
Alfonso (to use his own metaphor) would fain spur the willing horse. 
Accordingly, he puts into the Emperor’s hands the treatise in 
question, in which he proves both by Scripture and common-sense 
that, since persuasion has failed, heretics must be dealt with by the 
more conclusive argument of ‘the stick, the scourge and the sword.’ 

Few men indeed, at that time, would have questioned such 
necessity. Ifa murderer ought to be put to death, how much more 
a heretic? The one only destroys the life of the body, the other the 
life of the soul. ‘No crime,’ he urges, 


is so flagrant as this. Much better would it have been for mankind if Luther had 
been executed—better, indeed, for Luther himself. Then, too, we should have had 
no CEcolampadius, no Zuinglius, no Carlstadt, or Anabaptists. If the false prophet 
was to be stoned to death who drew away worshippers from Jehovah, so the false 
teacher who draws away people from that faith without which we cannot please 
God. If Shimei was rightly put to death for quitting Jerusalem without leave, 
how much more the heretic who abandons the Church, the heavenly Jerusalem ? 
If Josiah and Mattathias slew idolatrous priests on their altars, much more should 
Christian governors punish the incorrigible heretic. 


All is carefully reasoned out, and enforced by quotations from 
the Bible. No good Protestant could be more certain of the applica- 
bility of any expression of Scripture taken at haphazard, without 
consideration of the speaker, the hearer, or the occasion, than is our 
friend ‘the good Friar.’ Any text serves for his own comfort or his 
neighbour’s confusion. As the worthy old lady is reported to have 
said, when referred back to the context to interpret the meaning of 
a passage, ‘Nay, nay! none of your contexes forme. Plain Bible is 
what I go by!’ 

So De Castro, like the rest of his generation, went by ‘plain 
Bible.’ Nor did he depend on the harsher teaching of the earlier 
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dispensation only. Did Job say of heretics (xxiv. 13) that they 
‘rebel against the light’? Saint Paul goes further. He ‘ wishes 
they might be cut off.’ ‘Their word eats like a cancer.’ ‘But we 
know how a cancer has to be treated,’ he adds significantly. 

Nor in this, of course, did De Castro differ from his ccntem- 
poraries. 

It may be well, perhaps, to speak on this point at greater length, 
for it is by no means generally recognised. 

Cranmer, for instance, in the Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasti- 
carum, prescribes that the heretic, if obstinate, after a respite of 
sixteen days, is to be delivered to the civil magistrate, ‘ puniendus.’ 
This probably means ‘by death.’ Thus Joan Bocher and Van 
Parris were burnt alive in 1550 and 1551 with his approval. But 
perhaps the most extraordinary trial for heresy in which the Arch- 
bishop ever took part was in November 1539, under Henry’s 
celebrated Act of the Six Articles, when, with six of his suffragans, 
among whom were Gardiner, Tunstall, Stokesley and Sampson, he 
presided at a solemn disputation in which the King himself entered 
the lists against a wretched schoolmaster, named Lambert (or 
Nicholson), who had denied the doctrine of the Real Presence. The 
poor heretic showed (it is said) little ability but great terror when 
confronted with his opponent. After five hours of argument, in 
which ‘ it was wonderful how benignly His Grace essayed to convert 
the miserable man, how strong and manifest reasons His Highness 
alleged against him’—such is Cromwell’s testimony—the King 
brought the trial to a practical issue. ‘What sayest thou now,’ he 
asked the prisoner, ‘ after the instructions of these learned men ? 
Art thou satisfied ? Wilt thou live or die?’ The man replied that 
he threw himself on the mercy of His Majesty. ‘Then’ (said the 
King) ‘ thou must die, for I will not be the patron of heretics.’ And 
he was burnt accordingly. 

Or, to take ‘ honest Hugh Latimer,’ whose memory is affection- 
ately (and deservedly) cherished in the popular mind, but whose 
own cruel death is better remembered than that of others in which 
he had taken part, a letter of his to Cromwell is still extant in 
which, with ill-timed levity, he asks that a platform may be erected 
for him ‘to play the Merry-Andrew’ (in other words, to make an 
address or sermon) on the occasion of the barbarous execution of 
an aged priest named Forest, whose only crime consisted in having 
been Queen Katherine’s chaplain and having opposed Henry’s 
divorce! The poor old man was hung over a fire and roasted alive. 
It was no wonder, perhaps, that he is said to have clung to the 
ladder in his agony, and that ‘he took not his death kindly.’ 

Calvin’s views (and practice) in the matter of heresy are well 
known, and we will only add the carefully weighed statement of 
Cartwright the Puritan, who denies ‘that even upon repentance 
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there ought to follow any pardon of death.’ ‘Heretics’ (he says) 
‘ought to be put to death now. If this be bloody and extreme, I 
am content to be so counted with the Holy Ghost’ ! 

What wonder, then, that De Castro in his day should lay down as 
indubitable that heretics ought to be punished capitally ‘by the 
sword of the executioner, or by fire, or in any other way’? ‘The 
kind of death,’ he says, ‘ does not matter.’ Our Lord’s words, ‘he is 
cast forth as a branch and burned,’ do not necessarily imply that the 
stake is preferable, though, on the whole, Alfonso inclines to this, as 
causing most terror to the bystanders. The calmness with which he 
discusses the point is remarkable : 


No particular manner of death [he tells us]? is prescribed by the civil or im- 
perial law. In Flanders and other parts of Lower Germany, when I was there 
ten years ago, I saw heretics put to death by beheading. In Gueldres, their feet 
and hands tied, they were thrown alive into a river. In the same way, as I heard 
from many eyewitnesses, a well-known Lutheran was punished, by the order of 
Margaret, the Emperor’s aunt. At Bruges, I was told by many who had witnessed 
it, it was the custom to plunge them alive into boiling oil. When I was there, 
however, they were only beheaded. In other parts of Christendom with which I 
am acquainted it is the established custom to burn them, as I have seen done in 


France, especially at Paris, and in Spain, and I think this has always been the 
custom in Italy. 


‘The good Friar’ seems by no means to have absented himseif 
from such spectacles abroad, and our friend could hardly have been 
much scandalised by the prospect of a mere handful of Protestants 
being brought to the stake in England, if only he had been convinced 
that it was for the good of the Church, and not against the interests 
of his master, Philip. The whole number of executions for religion 
during Mary’s reign did not, apparently, amount to much more than 
two hundred, while in Spain the Inquisition is said by Llorente to 
have accounted for ten thousand in eighteen years, and in the Nether- 
lands an incredible number perished during Alva’s administration. 
It must be remembered, too, that the cruel Duke had come over with 
King Philip, and stood behind the Throne at the beginning of the 
‘Marian persecution ’ in England, and that Bartolomé Carranza, ‘ the 
black friar ’ (afterwards, as Archbishop of Toledo, a victim himself of 
the Holy Office), took a prominent part in the scenes at Smithfield. 

In short, it was not so much the number of ‘ Gospellers’ who 
suffered, or the cruelty of their punishment, which horrified and 
disgusted Englishmen as the conviction that, in spite of Philip’s 
careful abstention, Mary meant Philip and Philip meant Spain ; 
and, again, that, with the exception of a few leading Churchmen, the 
sufferers were drawn from the lower classes, and not from the upper. 


* In the Netherlands, the edicts of Charles the Fifth against Protestants ordered 


that they should be put to death by le fer, la fosse (i.e. burying alive) et le fete 
Prescott, Philip II, p. 288. 
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Certainly, in the succeeding reign, the horrible cruelties exercised 
on so-called ‘traitors’ seem to have caused no revulsion of feeling. 
The patriotism which encouraged Mary’s martyrs at the stake 
exulted in the butchery of her sister’s victims. 

The burning of the Anabaptists Wielmacher and Ter Voort for 
heresy in Smithfield (22nd of July, 1575) was witnessed by an 
immense concourse of applauding spectators ; and the familiar execu- 
tions for treason, with all their attendant horrors, seem to have 
excited no sympathy on the part of the crowd. The record is often 
made—as, ¢.g. in the case of Mr. Harrington, a Roman Catholic 
clergyman, executed 18th of February, 1594—‘he was cut down 
alive, struggled with the hangman, but was bowelled and quartered’ 
(Stow). Loppez and his associates (executed for treason 7th of June 
in the same year) were ‘holden down by strength of men’ for the 
same purpose. 

As an illustration of the way in which history is written, it may 
be asked, In what popular account of the Reformation are such things 
recorded as those mentioned above of Cranmer and Latimer? It 
shows the virulence of party spirit, as well as the cruelty of the day, 
when a professedly religious man like Foxe, the martyrologist, can 
relate with relish and approval the base treachery of the seizure of 
Dr. Story at Antwerp, and gloat over the circumstances of his execu- 
tion, one being that after he was cut down he was sufficiently con- 
scious to struggle with the butcher. Southey, in his Book of the 
Church, actually comments on the forbearance of the Government in 
taking no notice of the persecutor Story. It is to be supposed he was 
ignorant of the wretched man’s fate, though Foxe* gives a special 
account of what he calls ‘The cursed life and bloody end of Dr. 
Story,’ and, after describing with much gusto the horrible scene, 
adds : ‘ and thus ended this bloody Nimrod his wretched life, whose 
judgment I leave to the Lord.’ Story was executed the Ist of June, 
1571, being then an old man of seventy. Elizabeth had been on the 
throne thirteen years. He was seized in 1570, and has carved his 
name on the wall of the Beauchamp Tower. 

The sentiment of humanity is, indeed, speaking generally, of very 
recent growth, and although torture was never, strictly speaking, 
recognised by English law, it was constantly employed as a means of 
extorting confession, and gave an additional horror to many forms of 
death. And yet, strange to say, the number of sufferers for religion 
during the last hundred years of the Tudors was far outstripped by 
that of the poor creatures tortured and executed for the imaginary 
crime of witchcraft in the century of Stuart and Cromwellian admin- 
istration which succeeded. And while, in the case of the former, the 
heretic had in general an option of saving his life by abjuration, or 
of dying the death of a martyr to his religious scruples, the miserable 

* Vol. iii. p. 858. 
E2 
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wretches accused of diabolical arts were, in almost all cases, tortured 
till they confessed everything which was laid to their charge, and 
then strangled or burnt amidst universal execration. 

With De Castro the subject of witchcraft only comes in so far as 
it is connected with heresy. ‘Are soothsayers, ‘ wisemen,” witches, 
and “vampires” to be considered heretics, and as such to be pun- 
ished?’ He discusses the question at length in four chapters, and 
comes to the general conclusion that, although some illicit practices 
afford a strong suspicion of heresy, and are deservedly punished, 
heresy cannot be predicated of all. The main point is the nature of 
the ‘pactum’ with the Evil One; for that all who used his help 
made some agreement with him was as well understood in Spain as 
in Scotland. 

As to the reality of sorcery, both in ancient and modern times, he 
has not, of course, the least doubt. Virgil, Horace, Lucan, Apuleius, 
and Philostratus are quoted as sufficient authorities, together with 
Leviticus and the First Book of Samuel. But perhaps one of the 
oddest proofs of the real existence of ‘lami’ or ‘striges’ (‘ vam- 
pires’ is the nearest we can come to the meaning of the word) is 
derived, of all places in the world, from the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah! In chapter iv. 3, we read in the English version of 
this alphabetical elegy, ‘even the sea-monsters (R.V. “ jackals,” 
Heb. }°34) draw out the breast, they give suck to their young ones’ 
—by way of contrast to the cruelty of the Jewish mothers in the 
extremity of the siege of Jerusalem. Now in the Vulgate we have, 
‘ Lamiz nudaverunt mammas, lactaverunt catulos suos,’ which proves, 
of course, the existence of such creatures, for how otherwise could 
anything be predicated of them? ‘But the lamia’ (Alfonso tells us) 
‘is a cruel animal with a woman’s face and horse’s feet! ’ 

Witchcraft, however, in England and elsewhere, requires a 
separate treatment. Enough has been said to give the reader an 
insight into one of the least amiable peculiarities of our forefathers— 
their amazing intolerance and equally amazing cruelty. And we 
have been able, by reference to his own life and writings, to correct 
the rather hastily conceived impression formed by some of our 
historians of the confessor and chaplain of Philip King of Spain and 
England, ‘the good Friar,’ Alfonso de Castro. 


WiLLiam Woop, D.D. 
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THE SALONS 


In the new home temporarily arranged for them in the large Galerie 
des Machines of the Champ de Mars the two Salons—that of the 
Société des Artistes Frangais, more popularly known as the Salon of the 
Champs Elysées, and that of the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts, 
generally described as the Salon of the Champ de Mars—meet if not 
precisely on terms of amity yet with a kind of understanding which 
may or may not ripen intoa permanent modus vivendi. They are for 
the moment something like ahusband and wife, living under the same 
roof with a certain regard for outward decencies, yet still separated 
in essentials, and as likely as not to remain so. Three-quarters of the 
immense glass hall, which is all that remains untouched of the 
complex chain of buildings that made up the International Exhibition 
of 1889, are given up to the Old Salon, temporary galleries having 
been put up for the pictures on either side, while the immense winter 
garden in the middle serves for the display of an interminable series 
of monuments, groups, statues, and busts, as well as of examples of 
decorative art of the greatest variety both in style and material. 
Similar arrangements on a smaller scale are made at the other end 
of the building for the Salon of the Champ de Mars, no definite bar- 
rier, but only a set of notice boards, dividing the rival bodies, and the 
one entrance fee securing admittance to their respective exhibitions. 
This is as wise an arrangement as could have been devised under the 
circumstances, and it is one that must necessarily endure until the 
International Exhibition of 1900 has taken place. 

Whether this sort of renewal of cohabitation will lead to a per- 
manent reconciliation on solid and enduring bases, and a melting 
into each other of the societies which a few years ago formed but one 
body, remains to be seen. It is an open secret that those who pre- 
side over the destinies of the elder Salon would gladly make conces- 
sions in order to lure back the members of the younger body, which, 
so far from withering since it has cut itself away from the ancient 
tree, has struck new and déep roots, and is gradually draining away the 
life-blood of its parent. It is deemed by those who are best qualified to 
pronounce on the point in the highest degree unlikely, however, that 
the Salon of the Champ de Mars will consent to any arrangement 
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tending to an amalgamation. The victory which they here achieve 
is too crushing, and they have too little to gain by such a course. 
While the two bodies were apart it was quite possible to persuade 
oneself that after all the questions between them were in the main 
those of organisation and routine, points arising out of personal 
pique and rival claims for precedence between eminent artists of 
divergent views but equal reputation, antagonisms resulting from un- 
constitutional authority asserted on the one hand and on the other 
repudiated. But no. When one passes from the never-ending 
galleries of the old Salon, where the spirit even of the most resolute 
optimist is oppressed by a succession of vast canvases, for the very 
existence of which it is difficult to find an adequate reason, the whole 
atmosphere changes. In the galleries of the Champ de Mars there 
is much that we cannot accept as it is, a good deal that repels as 
well as attracts, and something too that we may laugh at. Yet we 
feel that here is life and not stagnation. Sunlight quivers every- 
where on the walls, and finds its way somehow into the heart of the 
beholder. That joyousness which is generated by the conscious- 
ness of advance, even if it stop short of genuine progress in art, 
has vibrated through the being of the painters who have produced 
these works, whatever may be their exact degree of pictorial merit. 
It may not be doubted that the art which is here exemplified is 
even in its highest manifestations—to say nothing of the impudent 
imitations which in these schools, even more than in others, abound 
—open to many criticisms. It may concede too much to the mere 
amusement of the eye, it may attach too much importance to the 
defiance of all formula and conventionality, it may but too rarely 
penetrate below the surface into the very essence of things. It may 
too carelessly cast aside the great traditions of past ages, without 
having anything sufficiently solid and enduring to put in their place. 
This is not the occasion on which to pursue the inquiry as to whether 
all these accusations and the many others levelled against the new 
art can be wholly or partially sustained. Let us concede for the 
moment to Herr Max Nordau, and to Count Léon Tolstoi, who 
has just entered the lists in his wake with that extraordinarily 
naive work ‘ Qu’est-ce que ]’Art?’ that what they advance has some 
foundation in fact. Is it not folly, all the same, to imagine that the 
art, the letters, the music of an age can be discussed, criticised, and 
condemned apart from the vast complex of its general life, apart from 
the whole atmosphere of the world in which they are generated ; or 
that any remedies can be efficacious which do not—to use a homely 
metaphor—reverse the engines and impel modern society in an 
opposite direction? The main fallacy is contained in the tacit 
assumption that the men who create, who develop a new style, 
whether in art, letters, or music, sit down deliberately to shape 
themselves and their work as it were out of ‘pure cussedness ;’ 
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that they are absolutely and entirely responsible for the peculiar 
forms which in the course of self-development it may assume. This 
may well be true of those opportunists, so common on the other side 
of the Channel, who indulge in what our neighbours call fumisterie, 
that is to say, the deliberate attempt to throw dust in the eyes of the 
public, the more ferocious form of self-advertisement ; but with these 
gentry we are not here concerned. Reform the time, bring back to 
it a measure of concentration, of balance, of simplicity, of steadfast- 
ness ; take from it that restlessness which requires that the jaded 
senses, no longer responsive to merely legitimate appeals, shall be 
stimulated by a never-ceasing stream of novelty, and the art will 
reform itself. 

Meanwhile do not oppose closed eyes to the fact that the time, 
such as it is, must have its own art, and cannot but hunger if it be 
fed on that of yesterday alone, or even on the best that the past 
centuries have left behind them. Let us reverently study, let us 
passionately seek to preserve and reveal to the admiration of our 
fellows, the supreme productions of the ages when art and life were 
one; but, such as we are, let us all the same have our own art, grow- 
ing out of our own vision, our own aspirations and desires, our own 
atmosphere. To ask us to paint like the masters of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, or even like the masters of 
yesterday, is to ask us to speak a tongue which we can no longer 
recognise as ours, unless it undergo such modification and development 
as may be necessary in order to preserve it as a truly flexible and 
faithful instrument of our thought and our feeling—not as it should 
be, but as it is. Now the artists of the Champ de Mars do, as a body, 
speak our tongue of to-day, do reflect our thoughts and fancies, our 
phantasies and exaggerations, if you will—our very thirst for piquant 
novelty, our hatred of the commonplace and the once seen. For these 
very reasons, and because the best of them do what they have to do 
with consummate art, they must and will for the time being prevail. 

Not, indeed, that a genuine master, so big as to stand by himself, 
towering head and shoulders above the crowd, need belong to, or 
allow himself to be swept into, any definite current, whether of 
modernity or reaction. If he be really great he will inevitably be of 
his own age in the higher sense, and just because he is so he will 
guide and develop it. But the time, with its rush and whirl of wheels, 
not actual only, with its too swiftly moving diorama of men and events, 
with its bewilderments of all kinds, makes appeals to heart, brain, and 
nerves which may subtilise the artistic perceptions, yet inevitably in 
the long run weaken them. It is, therefore, not apt to produce such 
men as these. 

But to return to our exhibitions, which have been kept too long 
waiting. It would be absurd to pretend that because the Old Salon 
in the productions of the rank and file gives rise to disquieting re- 
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flections, and produces a general impression of leaden dreariness, it 
does not contain a good number of works of genuine interest, and 
these not only from the brush of painters of firmly established 
reputation, but especially by men with whom the world has not as 
yet greatly occupied itself. Of the masters belonging to this section 
of French art, who have long since established themselves in a quasi- 
official position, there is but little that is new to be said. M. Léon 
Bonnat is seen to greater advantage than he has been in recent years. 
His bust portrait, ‘Le Général Davout, Duc d’Auerstaedt,’ is superb 
in force and character, and would have been admirable in bronze or 
marble. A certain heroic realism, a big view of the human indi- 
viduality, are not to be denied to this artist; but his flesh is clay, 
through which no life-blood circulates, and with force of aspect and 
character he does not achieve the highest vitality. In another por- 
trait, ‘Madame Rose Caron,’ if again it is difficult to admire the 
earthy colour or the quality of the execution, it is not easy to resist 
the fascination of the conception, which completely realises the 
mysterious aspect, the complicated individuality of this noted singer 
and actress. M. Benjamin-Constant is kinder to Paris than he has 
been to London. He devotes his most earnest efforts to the realisa- 
tion of personality in his portraits of men, and in so far deserves very 
high commendation. But why does even such pictorial charm as 
his other works possess so entirely vanish when he approaches this, 
which is evidently now his favourite branch of painting? His full- 
length ‘M. Paul Sohége’ is, at any rate, well conceived and well 
arranged. The half-length ‘M. Gabriel Honotaux, de l’Académie 
Frangaise,’ is a laborious and, on the whole, a strong rendering of a 
physiognomy in which—judging, of course, from the picture only— 
absence of sympathy and charm is partly atoned for by concentrated 
intensity of will. M. Bouguereau’s ‘L’Assaut’—a female figure 
surrounded by amorini, not of flesh, but of a most delicate substance 
compounded of Orient pearl and rose leaves—is quite up to his usual 
level. That this is a very high one in draughtsmanship and finish need 
hardly be said. To true style—the sovereign quality without which 
such works as his can never be truly acceptable—this accomplished 
artist will never attain. Style, on the other hand, does go far to 
obtain pardon for the obvious pictorial limitations of another accom- 
plished member of the Institut, M. Jules Lefebvre. Opaque as are 
his flesh tones, harsh as are his outlines, his artistic dignity, his 
devotion to truth, as he sees it, never desert him. Notwithstanding 
the drawbacks just indicated, the three-quarter length ‘ Portrait de 
M. le Comte O. de Kerchove de Deuterghem’ is a fine and virile 
performance. Ingres’s masterpiece, the ‘ Bertin’ of the Louvre, has 
evidently haunted M. Lefebvre, though he has not condescended to 
an absolute imitation. The accomplished painter-sculptor M. Paul 
Dubois has the full-length portrait of a young girl—‘ Marchesina 
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d’A. S.’—which would be altogether admirable in its concentrated 
strength, its freshnes sand simplicity, were it not that he had 
destroyed his picture by the addition of an incredibly poor and 
inappropriate background, showing a paper Mediterranean peeping 
forth through paper columns rising from a paper terrace. 

M. Henner, unlike the contemporaries whom we have just been 
discussing, preserves an eternal youth. He is as audaciously narrow 
and limited as ever ; he repeats himself with as little shame ; yet within 
his own restricted circle he remains supreme, and emphatically a mas- 
ter whose work will live. The secret of this youth is that his infinite 
sameness has not become mechanical repetition ; that his heart is in 
this strange ideal of his as much as ever it was; that his hand serves 
him as well as in his earlier days. His chief contribution to the Salon 
this year is ‘Le Lévite d’Ephraim et sa Femme Morte.’ The body 
of the woman, pale in death as a white lily, lies in the attitude of 
many a ‘Christ’ that M. Henner, haunted by Holbein’s famous panel 
at Bale, has produced. Over her the Levite bends in silent sorrow, 
the tawny orange and muted blue-green of his robe making with 
the red of the woman’s hair a fine and wholly appropriate harmony. 
All that M. Henner has aimed at he has here perfectly realised. M. 
Humbert’s portrait of M. Jules Lemaitre shows the chief of the im- 
pressionistic critics of literature in his study, leaning across his 
writing-table as he interrogates the spectator with a glance at once 
searching and sympathetic. This is an admirable portrait, owing 
nothing to bravura, everything to the fact that the artist has been 
possessed by his subject and has desired to identify himself with it. 
Capital too, in a style approaching to that of M. Humbert, but more 
vigorous, more evidently affected by that of Velazquez, is the full- 
length ‘ Dojia Maria’ by M. Georges Berges. 

M. Detaille makes a laudable effort to broaden his style, to obtain 
something of the higher truth by renouncing in a measure that piti- 
less enumeration of pictorial fact for which he has been so unwisely 
praised. He has cleverly obtained his opportunity in the big official 
canvas ‘ Chalons—9 Octobre 1896,’ wherein he depicts the departure 
of the Czar and Czarina of Russia from the great camp in the lurid 
light of a sunset bursting through rain clouds. It would be going 
too far to say that this is de la bonne peinture, skilfully as the mise- 
en-scéne is arranged ; but at least it gives promise of better things 
in the future. A triptych by M. Charles Duvent, ‘La Procession,’ is 
certainly one of the most noteworthy things in the Old Salon. The 
artist here accomplishes a remarkable thing, since he paints what is 
truly, in its subject as in the unaffected reverence of its treatment, 
a sacred work, though it has an entirely modern motive treated frankly, 
moreover, in the modern spirit. The procession, issuing from the 
porch of a country church, passes on through the three wings of the 
triptych, the choristers, robed in red and white and carrying banners, 
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occupying the left wing, the coloured statue of the Virgin, borne aloft 
with an accompaniment of other banners, making an appropriate 
central feature, and the right wing being occupied by the officiating 
priests, in whom the procession has its fitting end and climax. The 
arrangement is exceedingly ingenious from the decorative standpoint, 
and yet perfectly reposeful. A scheme of colour more frankly deco- 
rative would have given added effect to the whole. The conception, 
novel and wholly modern as it is, corresponds essentially, though it 
may be not in externals, to those of the Van Eycks and Roger van 
den Weyden in triptychs of a more avowedly and exclusively sacred 
character. 

A painter who is of no school but his own is our old friend and 
favourite M. Fantin-Latour, whose exquisite ‘ Androméde’ is modern 
enough to please even those who ruthlessly repudiate everything that 
savours of viewx jeu, yet bears the impress of a genuine romanticism, 
worn without effort or self-consciousness. And this is the same man 
who can in portraiture show himself the most simple and pathetic of 
realists, who is the painter in ordinary of the higher and worthier 
bourgeoisie in France. Imaginativeness of a quality rare among 
French artists gives value to the art of M. Albert Laurens, a young 
painter who last year won a gold medal for his original ‘ Glauké et 
Thaléia.’ The modern French undoubtedly have, or have had, in a 
high degree that imaginativeness—if it may be so called—which 
consists in a divination of the heart’s secrets in man the brother, and 
in the unfolding of those which Nature hides from the profane. That 
other imaginativeness which is the phantasy of the lyrist, of the 
contemplative poet-philosopher, is theirs much more rarely. This is 
why Gustave Moreau stands forth so great an exception in the art 
less of his time than of his country. It is more agreeable to dwell 
upon the presence of this peculiar quality in the work of M. Albert 
Laurens than to note certain eccentricities of technique. ‘ La Bour- 
rasque’ depicts a terrible storm as it rages on a solitary heath, tearing 
up, rending, and whirling trees, branches, and herbage. In the midst 
sport three beautiful female figures, their long hair tossed in the 
furious wind, their whole being convulsed with the delight in all this 
mischief. It is the felicity with which what must be called the 
extra-human element of the conception has been realised which con- 
stitutes the great charm of the picture. The same artist’s ‘ Femme 
Nue Couchée’ is far from being a mere académie; it is to those who 
care to read a veritable poem from the Fleurs du Mal. ‘ La Satiété’ 
would be a better name for the picture, which reveals a delicately 
beautiful female form of waxen pallor outstretched in utter languor 
on acouch from which drop half-withered rich roses ; the sickly bronzed 
and yellowish hues of the draperies well express, as no doubt they 
are intended to do, the moral atmosphere of the whole. 

We pass to art of a wholly different type when we come to M. 
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Sabatté, who, being a pupil of Gustave Moreau, is nevertheless a 
realist, but one who sees through the mere envolope into the inner 
depths of his subject. ‘Un Pauvre’ is in its way one of the most 
moving and accomplished works of the year. In the side chapel of 
a monumental French church an aged beggar stands expectant of 
alms—and that is all. And yet not so. Without sentimentality, 
without any undue appeal to sympathies easily excited by this class 
of subject, M. Sabatté has contrived to suggest here the weariness, 
the monotony of a long, miserable life patiently borne to the end. 
The tonality, the accessories, which are rendered in masterly fashion, 
with a fine sense of values among the kindred tertiary tints proper 
to the subject, all contribute to the same general effect, which from 
the eye passes straight to the heart. Though M. Sabatté is not 
precisely a plein-air painter, his other contribution, ‘Un Philosophe,’ 
is hardly of less value. It shows a labourer working on the stiff 
slope of a field, while his wife, bearing her child, looks on, not in 
complaint, not in revolt, but with a joyless acceptance of the in- 
evitable which is infinitely more pathetic. With these works, not 
only because it has something of the same grave, sober tonality, may 
be mentioned M. Emile Wéry’s interesting work ‘Soir aprés Orage,’ 
which depicts a young fishwife carrying her child and gazing with a 
solemn quietudeat the closely packed fishing boats which have sheltered 
in the harbour. Curiously enough the head of the woman is the 
almost exact repetition of a famous and much-reproduced ‘ Madonna’ 
in the Louvre, by or rather ascribed to Botticelli ; and yet the modern 
painter proves his right to borrow because he proves his power to 
assimilate. Madame Virginie Demont-Breton is vigorous and sym- 
pathetic as ever in ‘Hommes de Mer’ and ‘ Dans |’Eau Bleue;’ but 
she has nothing particularly new to tell us, and her persistent adher- 
ence to one strongly marked facial type becomes a little wearisome. 

The chief of the pointillistes, M. Henri Martin, whose style 
would lead us to look for him not here but in the Champ de Mars 
division of the display, is brilliantly effective both as a colourist and 
a designer from the purely decorative point of view, in the vast canvas 
‘Apparition de Clémence Isaure aux Troubadours,’ which repeats an 
effect much admired in his picture ‘ Les Poétes,’ now at the Luxem- 
bourg. M. Martin flatters and gladdens the eye by his scintillating 
light and his cunning harmonies, if he does little else. 

A note of youth and vigour is imported into the exhibition by 
the Spanish painter Sorolla y Bastida, of Valencia, who has already 
on two previous occasions achieved great success in the Palais de 
Industrie. He is an open-air painter with a difference, since even 
in this ambience he gives to his figures solidity and almost a 
sculptural relief. His ‘ Plage de Valence’ renders with wonderful 
truth and animation a scene on the beach of the Spanish watering 
place, with naked urchins running to and fro, sails flapping, and 
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wind whistling in the cloud-flecked blue sky. ‘Mes Fils,’ a large 
portrait-group of the artist’s three children, is too blackin the flesh tints, 
which he envelops in what should be transparent half-shadow. But the 
vitality is here again amazing. Nothing could well be more delight- 
ful than the naked baby enthroned in the midst and literally weighed 
down with pink and purple roses—a veritable Murillo this, with less 
of self-consciousness. 

In landscape the greatest successes are achieved by M. Zuber and 
M. Adrien Demont. The former has ‘A la Cote d’Azur,’ a splendid 
study of olive trees gnarled and twisted with age,.as they are seen in 
the clear palpitating atmosphere of a southern day. ‘Le Passé— 
Versailles’ is a noble rendering of the beautiful park that we all know, 
with the marble statue of a recumbent river-god—some ‘ Nile’ or 
‘Tiber’—in the foreground. M. Zuber has wrapped round this 
scene an atmosphere of gentle melancholy, a subtle emanation from 
the past. M. Adrien Demont by sheer grandeur of conception much 
more than by any commanding technical ability produces in ‘ Les 
Epaves ’ an overpowering effect. Before us is the sweeping curve of 
a grey sandy shore sloping to the sea, strewn with wreckage, and 
dotted here and there with human figures half merged in the vast 
expanse. Above, overwhelming in volume and majesty, are driven tre- 
mendous mountains of storm-cloud, grey, like the land, and threaten- 
ing still, yet just tinged with the rose of a sad sunset. Not often 
has the resistless force, the unconscious cruelty of Nature been 
depicted with greater power than here. 

M. Harpignies’s contributions to the Salon cannot compare on 
equal terms with the masterpieces of former years; M. Pointelin, the 
poet-painter of the steely grey and sad green harmonies, is exquisite 
still, but without change or even variety; M. Camille Dufour revels, 
as on former occasions, in the effects of veiled sunlight and hot grey 
atmosphere, which he looks for not less in Provence than in the north 
of France. 

Among noteworthy canvases to which it has not been possible to 
refer in detail may be mentioned M. Josef Bail’s admirable piece ot 
virtuosity, ‘ Reflet de Cuivre,’ Mr. Rupert Bunny’s ‘ Au Bord de la Mer,’ 
M. Roybet’s ‘ L’Astronome,’ M. Delabarre’s ‘ Judith,’ M. Henri Royer’s 
‘Ex-Voto,’ Mr. Henry Bisbing’s ‘Sur la Cote le Matin,’ Mr. Hitchcock’s 
‘Vaincu’ and ‘ La Fuite en Egypte,’ M. Geoffroy’s ‘ Ecole Maternelle,’ 
M. Foubert’s ‘ Belle Matinée d’Eté sur la Seine,’ the charming and 
technically quite exceptional ‘ Portrait de Miss Madge R.,’ by M. 
Georges Lavergne, and the bright green landscape, not less successful 
than daring, ‘Pins et Tamaris— Automne en Provence,’ by M. Edmond 
Yarz. 

The mass of the sculpture disposed in the winter garden, which 
occupies the whole of the great central aisle of the building—that is, 
the greater part of the boundless Galerie des Machines—is so great 
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that discouragement, a sense of bewilderment, takes possession of him 
who, weighed down by a conscience in such matters, would examine 
closely and critically. The technical excellence shown everywhere is 
so remarkable, and yet the significance of it all is so small; the 
equipment for the worthy expression of great sculptural motives is so 
perfect of its kind, and yet the motives are so seldom there! This 
army of well-trained artists has so little to say. Is it because they, 
for the most part, begin at the wrong end, determining to show their 
training, their laboriously acquired virtuosity, quand méme, and 
then looking round them for a decent pretext whereupon to hang it? 

M. Falguiére is represented by a colossal statue, ‘Cardinal 
Lavigerie,’ which is essentially decorative after the fashion of the 
seventeenth century, and withal sculptural and strong. M. Géréme’s 
small equestrian statue, ‘Timour,’ is, or rather will be, carried out in 
precious metals and rare materials of all kinds. This profusion is, it 
would seem, essential to the French master’s conception of the 
conquering Tamerlane, which is a strong one, though it does not 
emerge until it is deliberately sought for under the bewildering tangle 
of accessories. The gigantic ‘Monument a Francis Garnier’ which 
M. Denys Puech has designed for erection in the Place de l’Obser- 
vatoire has some exceedingly fine points, not easily to be surpassed 
in flexibility and beauty, being the colossal figures of sea-nymphs so 
happily and unconventionally disposed round the base of the monu- 
ment. None other than a French sculptor could have solved this 
problem with equal success. M. Georges Gardet bids fair to step 
into the place left vacant by Barye, and to become the first living 
animalier. In two remarkable groups, ‘ Tigres et Lions,’ both of 
them most subtly observed and executed with a rare strength and 
flexibility, he has chosen, almost alone among the many artists who 
have treated these subjects, to show not the combative but the softer 
and more amorous moods of these royal beasts. In truth their love, 
as here shown, is more terrible in its premonition of rage to come 
than their wrath itself. The vast ‘Quadrige et Groupes de Chevaux 
et Cavaliers’ prepared by Mr. MacMonnies as a monumental decora- 
tion for the entrance to Prospect Park, Brooklyn, is respectable, and 
carefully imitated from antique models, but not much more. An 
exquisite grace, a rhythm which is suave without being affected, marks 
the half-nude female figure ‘ Dans le Réve,’ by M. Gustave Michel. 
A systematic review of this tremendous array of sculpture, piece by 
piece, would, no doubt, reveal many things of technical merit and 
importance which are here of necessity passed over. 

Passing the barrier that is no barrier between the two rival exhi- 
bitions, we come to that which is still popularly designated as the 
Salon of the Champ de Mars. Here the first place in dignity, and 
happily also in merit, belongs of right to the veteran president of the 
Society, M. Puvis de Chavannes. Of late years he had somewhat 
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disquieted that ever-enlarging circle of friends and admirers which 
now practically includes all France. He repeated himself, and his 
style assumed a naiveté almost too childlike for acceptance by a 
modern public, ever prone to assume an absence of good faith. In 
this noble canvas, ‘Geneviéve dans sa pieuse sollicitude veille sur la 
Ville endormie,’ destined to complete the great scheme of monumental 
decoration carried out by the master for the Panthéon, he is himself 
again. Never, indeed, has he produced a work more august in its 
simplicity than this, more truly ideal, or more deeply penetrated with 
that human sympathy which never deserts the greatest of contempo- 
rary French painters, even when he soars highest above the common- 
places of everyday life. The aged saint steps forth in the night from 
her chamber—a figure all human, yet purged of the grosser side of 
mortality—and in the starlight watches over the silent city and its 
inhabitants. All speaks of repose in the picture, save the one 
guardian figure. The long perpendicular lines, the exquisitely 
tender harmony, almost without positive colour, yet of immense 
decorative effect, all contribute to make a visual and a mental im- 
pression of perfect unity. Who shall say that the most modern art, 
to judge it even from the successive exhibitions of the Champ de Mars 
alone, lacks depth and the stuff to endure, when it is represented 
by Puvis de Chavannes, Cazin, Eugéne Carriére, Kroyer, Dagnan- 
Bouveret, Fritz von Uhde, Eugéne Burnand, to say nothing, in con- 
nection with the present point, of such more dazzling and meteoric 
apparitions as Sargent, Besnard, Zorn, Helleu, and their fellows ? 

M. Eugéne Carriére, the now famous painter of ‘ La Maternité,’ 
in the gallery of the Luxembourg, is represented by a weird decora- 
tive canvas for the Sorbonne, but more completely and characteristi- 
cally by ‘ Portraits,’ the noble group of an old lady with her grand- 
child. Like everything else that this remarkable artist now brings 
forth, the picture is wrapped in a strange, sad mist, through which 
the figures loom, mysteriously significant, the old dame grand and 
sibylline in aspect, the child appropriately naive and simple. There 
are not lacking those who declare this sfwmato, applied without 
distinction to all subjects alike, to be mere fumisterie. But these 
critics, if they would minimise the value of M. Carriére’s art, must 
explain away the undeniable grandeur of his design, even in motives of 
the most resolute realism, the nobility of his conceptions, and the human 
passion, almost?painful in its intensity, which thrills through all that 
he does. Those who would make up their minds on the subject 
should visit the Continental Gallery in Bond Street, which at the 
present moment contains a very complete collection of his works. 

M. Dagnan-Bouveret’s ‘Le Christ et les Pélerins & Emmaiis’ 
looks, alas! even more forced and artificial in Paris than it did in 
London. He is even further here from the true spirit of sacred art 
than he was in ‘ La Céne,’ a remarkable but already too strained and 
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artificial aconception. It is discouraging to see an artist of such com- 
manding merit—the author of so fine and genuine a thing as ‘ Dans 
la Forét ’—resolutely taking the wrong path, and forcing a talent 
very real of its kind. Much more fitted by temperament and style 
to impart to the well-worn sacred subjects novelty of pictorial treat- 
ment, while preserving intact their august character, is a less known 
painter of the same school, M. Eugéne Burnand. He proves this 
convincingly in the singularly original picture ‘ Les Disciples Pierre 
et Jean courant au Sépulcre le Matin de la Résurrection.’ As 
enthusiastically preoccupied as any of his fellows with the favourite 
technical problems of the modernists, he is not concerned to proclaim 
his knowledge too loudly, but seeks above all—as here in the beautiful 
open-air piece ‘Le Berger ’—to express the true significance of his 
subject by the means which may appear most appropriate. 

A triptych, ‘Au Pays de la Mer,’ by M. Charles Cottet, showing 
the departure of fishermen, the farewell supper, the patient sadness 
of the women left behind, has been much admired, and not on the 
whole undeservedly. The pathetic subject is treated with a noble 
gravity, and with no exaggeration of pessimism. or sentimentality ; 
the composition is dignified and harmonious ; but the actual painting 
is, it must be owned, poor, flat, empty, very inferior, indeed, to much 
here that in sincerity of conception stands on a much lower level. 

The writer finds himself unable to join in the chorus of praise 
which has greeted another ‘triptych.’ ‘Les Ages de lOuvrier,’ by 
M. Frédéric, of Brussels. It swarms with heads resolutely drawn and 
characterised with power; it breathes forth a certain aggressive 
sympathy with the prolétariat ; but the colour is hideous, the main 
design is obscured by the over-luxuriance of its component parts, 
atmosphere is wanting, the general aspect of the work is repellent. 
This may be many other things, but it is assuredly not in the highest 
sense a picture. 

Of M. Carolus-Duran nothing particular need be said on the 
present occasion, save that he does not rise to his usual level of 
pictorial excellence. The ‘ Portrait des Enfants du Prince Murat’ is 
not a complete success, even though the head of one of these beautiful 
fair boys has a Velazquez-like charm. In the study of a nude girl, 
‘Au Bord d’une Source,’ the head alone, relieved on its fresh back- 
ground of green foliage and blue sky, reveals the master-hand. 
Somehow one feels that this most capable and fashionable of portrait 
painters would be in his right place not here but on the Champs 
Elysées side of the invisible barrier. 

M. Besnard, on the other hand, forces even the most recalcitrant 
to concede to him a measure of grudging admiration for work 
astonishing in vigour and audacity. The so-called ‘Portrait de 
Théatre’ presents Madame Réjane in the very moment of her stage 
triumph, the footlights casting beams of ardent light upon her pink 
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satin dress, which is rapidly caught up with one hand while the 
other, in a gesture of characteristic gaméimerie, gives support to a 
coiffure which appears to be on the point of giving way. Roses are 
at her feet, and behind her a stage landscape, blue-green in tonality. 
The thing is brutal, if you will ; it sacrifices undoubtedly the delicacy 
and finesse which are married to buoyancy and power in Madame 
Réjane’s rare stage individuality. It is all this and more; but it 
conquers the beholder notwithstanding by its decorative effect, over- 
powering of its kind, by its vitality, pushed to the extreme point, by 
its absolute realisation of that verve endiablée which is natural and 
irresistible in the Parisian, while it appears exotic, and therefore 
offensive, in the foreigner. No ‘ but’ need accompany and qualify our 
admiration of the same master’s ‘Un Flamenco,’ the consummately 
skilful and delightful representation of a Spanish singing saloon, with 
gipsy song and dance going on. No painter has rendered the many 
subtleties of indoor illumination more finely or with a truer sense of 
decorative effect than here. The movement, too, both of the dancing 
women and the spectators, is admirable. 

We pass into another and a fresher atmosphere when we come to 
the work of M. Kroyer, a Danish master of great repute both in 
France and at home. The ‘ Portrait du Poéte Holger Drachmann ’ is 
one of the noblest things in the exhibition. A splendid old man 
stands upright and bare-headed in the open air to receive the warm 
beneficent rays of the setting sun, while far behind him stretches the 
fair-glancing sea. The pictorial authority of one of the most skilful 
and moderate professors of the ‘advanced’ art is forgotten for the 
moment in the penetrating beauty and pathos of the conception. 
Can it be doubted that the painter has here meant to suggest with 
the fair waning of a beautiful day the fair decline of a beautiful life ? 
Mr. J. S. Sargent’s ‘ Portrait of the Countess Clary’ was at the New 
Gallery two years ago, and need not, therefore, be again described. 
Charmingly spontaneous and yet concise in composition, it must be 
reckoned among his very finest works. It is marked, too, without 
any loss of that admirable vivacity and momentariness of his, by an 
unusual measure of natural distinction, imposed, no doubt, by the 
grace, tempered with a not unattractive reserve, of his sitter. 

M. Cazin, bent on proving that he can do more than repeat with- 
out loss of attractiveness his former triumphs, sends, among many 
other things, a little study, ‘ Pise,’ quite new in style for him, and 
of the rarest, the most moving beauty. M. Ménard, who is that un- 
common thing to-day a professedly idealistic landscape painter, 
shows some curious points of contact, which cannot be altogether 
accidental, with our own too little known Calvert, who is, indeed, 
represented by one drawing at the Luxembourg. From a remarkable 
series of canvases contributed by him should be singled out ‘ Le Soir’ 
and ‘Le Jugement de Paris.’ Why has M. Aman-Jean obtained in 
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France so exaggerated a reputation as an exponent of the higher 
estheticism? His flat tints are delicate and harmonious enough ; 
his silhouettes are sometimes, not always, flexible and graceful ; but 
there is surely, with some elegance, a great deal of silliness and 
‘make-believe’ about all these diaphanous languors ! 

It is with the greatest regret that the writer bows to the necessity 
of passing over with a mere mention the paintings, so interesting, 
and in some cases so admirable, sent to this section of the exhibi- 
tion by Mr. J. W. Alexander, M. René Billotte, M. Jacques Blanche, 
M. Franz Courtens, Mr. John MacLure Hamilton, M. Lévy-Dhurmer, 
M. Monténard, M. Muenier, M. Picard, M. Raffaelli, Mlle. Roederstein, 
M. Georges Guillaume Roger, M. Lucien Simon, and Mr. Julius 
Stewart. 

In that portion of the winter garden which belongs to the Champ 
de Mars we miss among the sculptors a good many men of fame, 
chief among them being M. Dalou and M. Bartholomé. That most 
versatile and accomplished, if not precisely most convinced of artists, 
M. de Saint-Marceaux, essays yet another flight in ‘ Vers )’Inconnu,’ 
a group of nude figures represented as nearly as possible in the 
attitude of flying, or rather floating, through the air, and accomplishes 
his tour de force with a remarkable virtuosity. M. Injalbert in ‘Satyre 
ivre soutenu par une Bacchante’ continues to make use of the Berni- 
nesque style of the seventeenth century, and to colour it with some of 
the erotic passion of Rodin. In a complete state appears at last the 
remarkable work of M. Jean Baffier, upon which he has been for many 
years engaged. It is the decoration—architectural, sculptural, and 
pictorial—of a dining-room, destined to illustrate the dignity of labour, 
its sorrows, joys, and pleasures. The Belgian sculptor M. Meunier 
has, in ‘Le Semeur,’ given one of his admirable transpositions of 
Jean-Frangois Millet’s figures from painting into sculpture; it has 
the nobility of all that this artist does, but something less than the 
necessary life and flexibility. Notwithstanding certain wilful affecta- 
tions—such as the leaving of some parts unfinished, in imitation of 
Michelangelo—M. Rodin’s marble group, ‘ Le Baiser,’ is magnificent 
in vitality and passion, as in harmonious rhythm of line and movement. 

The succes de scandale of the occasion has been achieved by this 
same great sculptor with the now already notorious statue of Balzac, 
commissioned by the Société des Gens de Lettres, but in language of 
great dignity and moderation repudiated by them on its appearance 
in the Galerie des Machines. The puzzled beholder is brought face to 
face with what appears to be not a monumental work according to the 
canons established by the sculptors of the present as well as of the past, 
but the vision realised in plaster of some monstrous being, less like the 
great novelist than some sprite of the Arabian Nights or of the 
Japanese demonology. It may be conceded that there is a flash of 
genius in this uncouth thing, and this is easy enough to understand, 
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seeing that it is M. Rodin’s. He has striven to suggest not so much 
the man in the flesh as his genius, its vastness, and its monstrous 
disproportions. Had this idea been expressed in an etching or aquatint 
& la Goya, or even in a fervid sketch in the clay, it might have been 
admirable. But monumental art refuses to lend itself to the expression 
of such quasi-literary phantasies as these. Sculpture of this class is, 
and must ever remain up to a certain point, dependent upon its posi- 
tion and surroundings, its architectural support, upon the material in 
which it is destined to be carried out. M. Rodin has wilfully worked 
up what might under wholly different circumstances have been a 
brilliant conception into a thing monstrous and even—alas that it 
should be necessary to say it !—ridiculous. To this pass has a great 
artist been brought by certain purely literary critics of art in France, 
who, in their cher maitre have praised, not wisely but too well, his very 
defects rather than his great qualities, bent less on exalting him or 
advancing the true interests of art than on recording once more 
their superiority to the tastes and prejudices of the profane crowd. 
It is thus mainly that the new art, with its elements of vital truth 
and real advance, is brought into disrepute, and the scoffers, glad 
enough to confuse the genuine thing with the base imitation, are 
enabled to overwhelm it with undeserved scorn and ridicule. 


CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 
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THE two girls met as pension sisters urder the care of the wife of Dr. 
Max Lindau. Minna von Havelburg was the daughter of a Prussian 
officer who fell in the Franco-German war. Dorothea Schumann 
was an orphan and an heiress, the only child of a wealthy tradesman. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to add that the daily intercourse between 
Fraulein von Havelburg and Dorothea Schumann was marked, on the 
part of one young lady at least, by a sufficiently cold and reserved 
exterior, living, as these two young girls lived, in a country where 
every little trade jealously insists upon its due precedency. Then, 
apart from the privilege of being an aristocrat and a soldier’s daughter, 
in a family whose sons were soldiers by tradition, apart from the pride 
of rank and birth, there was always this preponderating political factor 
in the marks and differences which separated the girls: Minna von 
Havelburg was a Prussian, and she affected a supercilious intolerance 
towards everything that was not Prussian. Whereas, through no 
fault of her own, Dorothea Schumann was a Saxon, and guilelessly 
ignorant of any female reason why she should hate any creature or 
thing that was Prussian, simply because it was Prussian. And while 
it is quite safe to assume that Dorothea was a staunch little Saxon at 
heart, still she was much too shy a girl to fight her own party battles. 
And thus many astorm in a teacup, many an impertinent ex- 
change of compliments on the debatable ground of Prussia v. 
Saxony, was averted by Dorothea’s imperturbability. One could 
not quarrel with Dorothea any more than one can quarrel with a 
soft and sweet and adorable baby with large intelligent eyes and 
profound ideas of its own on things in general. With Minna von 
Havelburg it was the simplest thing in the world to quarrel, 
since she possessed neither the will nor the power to make herself 
agreeable, and she considered it infra dignitatem to be affable 
unless she could contrive an equivalent for the condescension ; in 
which case she was never backward in employing her charms. It 
was a member of her own family who was responsible for the remark 
that there was a taint of the huckster in Minna, she was so fond of 
striking a bargain. 

Moreover, home influence, that plastic moral force for good or for evil 
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in the early training of the acute young idea, had sensibly contributed 
to the lasting happiness and benefit of the one girl, and to the 
aggravation of all that was deplorable and reprehensible in the other, 
associated as was this home influence with haughty family tradition 
and the exaggerated pretensions of caste. Up to her fourteenth year 
Minna von Havelburg, sole daughter in a family of sons, had been 
educated at home, under the wing of a fond and extravagantly indul- 
gent mother, who could or would see no fault in the child; educated 
by a private and certificated governess, a scholastic martinette of the 
approved Bismarckian school. It isa school which may be, undoubt- 
edly is, an excellent school when sanctioned by the high authorities 
of a German Military Academy for cadets, where the incubation of 
the embryo German officer is jealously watched and guarded. It is 
a school, on the other hand, whose martial laws and Draconian edu- 
cational system, applied to the modern school-girl, are not likely to 
result in the development of the ideal girl and future wife and mother. 
The ‘system’ pursued in the particular training school which had 
had the honour of turning out Fraulein Schlegel, had developed, at 
least in the person of Friulein Schlegel, not a governess, not even a 
brilliant and accomplished woman, but an automatic teaching 
machine, warranted, that is to say certificated, to work so long as 
its peculiar teaching economy held out; a machine constructed on 
the latest scientific principles, therefore void of all such antiquated 
impedimenta as heart, womanly tact, and motherly instinct; a 
machine that taught by fear, exacted tasks, obedience, craven sub- 
mission, outward respect and inward revolt, by fear and fear alone ; 
a thing, in a word, all intellectual acuteness: and finally imbued 
with superstitious reverence for the Teutonic dispensation to man- 
kind. 

Minna von Havelburg was the unique work of Fraulein Schlegel’s 
hands: the girl was the logical outcome of the child whose young 
and daring wits had early been sharpened to a painful edge of 
Machiavellian cunning by the daily struggle to outwit, out-manceuvre 
her governess. Dowered with an uncertain temper, with the ignoble 
heart that draws sustenance from the pain and the discomfiture of 
inferiors, Minna von Havelburg, while a very lovely girl in a physical 
sense, was not a pleasant girl to live with, and some said she was a 
very dangerous girl to offend. Already when a child her mother’s 
servants, mindful of a detestable, pettifogging police supervision, and 
the damaging effects of a child’s inconsequent lie, had always con- 
curred in the principle that the gracious Friulein must never be 
thwarted or contradicted. It would perhaps have argued too much 
of precocious human child nature not gifted with the inherent graces 
of nobility of character, and deriving nothing from the force of good 
example, to expect a spoiled child to neglect, under such circumstances, 
such excellent opportunities of asserting her individual will as lay in 
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the path of Gertrude von Havelburg when a child. Fraulein von 
Havelburg was undeniably an aristocrat, but she was aristocratic in 
a sense neither English nor French: she was noble according to 
some tradition that must have prevailed among her Gothic progeni- 
tors. Proud of her name, of her father’s military fame, of her 
mother’s rare beauty, large fortune, and social influence ; proud of 
her own white skin, small hands and feet, and long fine hair; proud 
that she could wear fine linen and fare sumptuously on days that 
were not holidays; proud of the rank which gave her the right to jeer 
at poverty, ugliness, and the vulgarity of trade; in a word, proud of 
being Fraulein von Havelburg; but of aristocratic speech and 
manners, of the aristocracy of intellect or of nature’s nobility of 
heart, the girl was as densely ignorant as she was ignorant of the 
meaning of noblesse oblige. 

On the other hand, Dorothea Schumann had early tasted the 
subtle power which money confers. It had not harmed the girl, 
or turned her head in any way; perhaps it had opened her 
innocent eyes (with one exception, in the affairs of love, where 
love, they say, is blind) to one or two invidious truths. Any- 
how, she had learned to discriminate things and people, actions and 
motives. She had, too, singular judgment and prudence for her 
years, and while generous to a fault, was neither impulsive in her 
generous deeds nor ostentatious in her expenditure ; wisely she kept 
to the golden mean of a happy sufficiency of funds for a rainy day 
and sympathy for unromantic calls upon her charity. Left an orphan 
at sixteen, her education, as far as accomplishments were concerned, 
neglected (for she had suffered from childhood from a painful nervous 
disorder), she was patiently, laboriously correcting the deficiencies of 
her early training, when at her very first ball she met Prince Charm- 
ing, fell in love with a grand young gentleman of stately figure and 
Terpsichorean grace of deportment, who had attended the function 
for the express purpose of seeking an introduction to the young 
heiress. It was a case of violent love at first sight. And in less 
than a month from that memorable ball, and to her own naive sur- 
prise—for she confessed to herself that she was not beautiful, and that 
there were other girls more worthy of him—in less than a month 
Dorothea Schumann was betrothed to Rudolph Lehmann. It would 
have been difficult to find a happier, a prouder girl in all Europe 
than was Dorothea in those wonderful days of fluttering hopes and 
rose-tinted illusions. And when the romantic Rudolph objected to a 
long engagement, to the heavy heart-breaking réle of a Romeo that 
suffers tortures in the absence of his Juliet—then yielded Dorothea 
with grace: with blushes and tremors she consented to name an 
early day for their marriage. This was the occasion upon which the 
lover deemed it both wise and expedient to hint to his little be- 
trothed that his ideal of a wife was that of a loving and dutiful and 
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submissive woman, with the beautiful stay-at-home virtues of the 
model Hausfrau. Had Dorothea a sound and practical knowledge of 
domestic cookery ? Money was all very well. But there were even 
wealthy men with ruined digestions and dyspeptic views of life. 
This was all owing to bad cookery. In his, Rudolph’s, opinion, the 
great Ibsen himself, with whose views he disagreed, was neither more 
nor less than the martyr of domestic circumstance, namely, a bad 
cook. Hence a chronic indigestion, irritable days, wakeful 
nights, ghastly dreams, distorted visions, haggard awakenings, day- 
light, revenge, and the new drama. Poor Dorothea looked frightened. 
Now a good, a scientific knowledge of domestic cookery lay, in 
Rudolph Lehmann’s opinion, at the very root of domestic bliss, and 
was in itself the sure foundation of a model husband’s love, fidelity, 
and respect. 

Dorothea immediately grasped the situation, though she would 
have been very indignant had any one suggested that;Rudolph Leh- 
mann had been playing a serious part in very real comedy. Moreover, 
Dorothea’s love was as unselfish, as retiring, as was Dorothea herself. 
She quite forgot, or was delicately silent upon the point, that she 
was bringing her future husband such a fortune as not only would 
establish him in life and handsomely provide for his old age, but 
would also provide the means for cooks and scullions for his wife’s 
kitchen. Very timidly (she is not to be the less respected for her 
timidity), very timidly she herself bravely proposed (and this in the 
early days of Love’s young dream) that she should go without loss of 
time to Z , seek quarters in a ‘pension,’ and begin a regular 
course of lessons in the fine art of domestic cookery. 

Rudolph Lehmann was enraptured, and swore that Dorothea was 
an angel. Unfortunately or fortunately for Dorothea, she possessed 
no sense of humour, and neither father nor mother, but only a 
childish old grandfather, to regulate the irregular situation. It was 
true she stammered, flushing painfully, that her health—Rudolph 
Lehmann magnanimously accepted the fact of Dorothea’s unsatisfac- 
tory health. With the voice of a Hercules on ‘Change’ he assured 
the trembling girl that nothing would strengthen her nerves s0 
much as lessons in cookery and a little wholesome housework. 

‘I will go to Z » said Dorothea, tears in her dove’s eyes as 
the refrain ‘ Scheiden thut Weh’ came into her mind. 

Romeo consoled her with the assurance that he would write daily 
and send her his mother’s old recipe book—some of the recipes 
had been in his family for generations. 

Dorothea was tearfully grateful. 

And this is how Dorothea came to be pension sister to Minna 
von Havelburg. Even had there been inclination, there was little 
time for intimacy between the two girls. Minna von Havelburg 
was supposed to be acquiring all sorts of decorative accomplishments 
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under the highest masters. And when she had quite made up her 
mind that she hated Z , and that her masters were all bores, and 
that she had learned all there was to learn, she with large experience 
of human nature and of family prejudice, she wrote a charming 
letter to her mamma on the beauties of Z , naively winding up 
with the words : 

‘My companion is the daughter of a local tradesman, I have 
discovered. She is engaged toa man who minces like a dancing 
master. The wretch has already had the impertinence to pay me 
odious compliments. How would you like a parvenw son-in-law, 
dear mamma ?’ 

The Baroness was seriously alarmed, not to say appalled. And 
the astute young patrician was shortly afterwards removed from 
Z . But this was not before she had maliciously crossed 
Dorothea’s life, and inflicted upon the gentle girl unmerited pain 
and suffering. 

Meanwhile Dorothea was absorbed in premature domestic cares 
and worries. Nervously alive to the fear that her health might 
break down any day, any hour—the continual pressing dread 
of failure was quite sufficient in .itself to harass the delicate 
girl. And the sudden unaccustomed strain of long standing in the 
trying heat of an hotel kitchen brought on serious fainting fits 
which could not long be concealed from the kind-hearted doctor who 
had the temporary charge of Dorothea’s health. 

It was after recovering from one of these distressing fainting fits 
that Dorothea sat down in the privacy of her bedroom one day to 
write to Rudolph Lehmann, telling him that she loved him faithfully, 
and which did he prefer, clear or thick soup? She was learning to 
prepare soups. 

The answer came by return of post. 


‘Learn how to prepare what I call our national dishes, dear 
Dorothea. I need not tell you that I abominate foreign kickshaws. 
French cookery is too rich forme. By the bye, when you come to 
game and poultry you will find that there is much which a town 
cook will be unable to teach you, for the simple reason that all 
poultry is sent from the poulterer’s ready dressed for table. A town 
cook, for instance, is never required to skin a hare or pluck a fowl. 
We shall live in the country, far away from poulterers’ shops. And 
I, of course, shall use my gun. It will be absolutely necessary that 
you should understand all this. I have been thinking the matter 
over. How would it be when you have finished your course of 
lessons in Z——— to go into the country for a month or six weeks, 
say to a pastor’s wife? Forthis reason, pastors’ wives in the country 
are not too rich. You would learn much in a poor pastor’s kitchen. 
Do you not think this an excellent idea? My mother did the same 
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when she was a girl. Let me know what you think. I am very 
busy. If we are to be married in the autumn we have not a day to 
lose. While you are taking cookery lessons I am making myself at 
home in the factory. I am not quite satisfied with your manager. 
He is inclined to be insolent. But all this will be remedied when I 
am your husband. I will then sack the man, for, of course, my dear 
Dorothea, you will be too busy with your household duties to find 
time to visit the factory. This is a man’s work. It will curtail my 
liberty, but I must make the sacrifice for your sake. So you see, 
dear Dorothea, that I too must qualify myself for my future duties. 
And now I must conclude. Pray do not say again that I write short 
letters. And pray take care of your health for my sake. 
‘ Your devoted 
* RUDOLPH.’ 


‘Dear RupoiPx,—I will do as you wish. But Iam now writing to 
ask you to take no notice of Dr. Lindau’s letter. He does not wish 
me to take any more lessons, as I have not been very well lately. It 
is nothing, I assure you. I am really quite strong. It is the hot 
weather that is so trying, not the cooking. I have told Dr. Lindau 
that when I have finished my lessons here I wish to go into the 
country, that I may learn how to skin hares and prepare poultry. 
He laughed. But J am quite in earnest. The Doctor will try to 
persuade you against our plan. Pray, dear Rudolph, do not listen 
to anything he may write regarding my health. He thinks I am 
very delicate, for yesterday it was dreadfully hot and I fainted. But 
it was not the heat of the kitchen or the long standing, but because 
I ate no breakfast that morning, which was wrong and foolish of me. 
I can really do all this. I want to be worthy of you in every way. 
It is my earnest desire to be as good a Hausfrau as your dear mother 
is. I will try to be for yoursake. To strengthen myself I am going 
to take gymnastic lessons. I am very busy and have not a minute 
tosparein the day. In the afternoon Dr. Lindau sends me to lie down 
for an hour. But I do not think it right to accustom myself to lazy 
habits, and so I pass the hour in reading French. Do you think it 
is very wrong of me to deceive the dear old Doctor? My conscience 
is not quite easy. I must now conclude. I am so excited—so 
anxious to improve myself. 

‘Your loving 
‘ DoROTHEA.’ 

‘My pEAR DorotHea,—Dr. Lindau has written to me, also to 
your grandfather. He thinks you are doing too much. He is, of 
course, like all doctors, self-opinionated. I have seen your grandfather 
and allayed his fussy fears. Of course, my dear Dorothea, if you 
really wish to discontinue your lessons I have nothing more to say. 
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I have my own opinion upon the matter. Marriage is a state one 
should enter thoroughly prepared for its many duties and responsi- 
bilities. I am doing all I can to qualify myself for the duties which 
will be mine when I am your husband. I leave this matter entirely 
to your conscience, and to your high sense of what is due to your 
future home and husband. I feel sure that your love for me will 
help you to arrive at a wise decision. 
‘Yours, with a hearty greeting, 
* RUDOLPH. 


*‘P.S. I have written a curt little letter to the Doctor.’ 


‘Dear RupoLpH,—Your last letter has made me very unhappy, 
it was so cold. Pray forget the Doctor’s letter. Thedear old man is 
too anxious about me. I am very, very grateful to him, but I am 
quite in earnest when I say that I do not mean to lose a single 
lesson. So please write and say you are satisfied with me. Frau 
Doctor sends many kind messages, and she hopes that you will dine 
with us as usual on Wednesday next. Please come early. There is 
a late train. I have looked it out. I am longing to see you. 

: ‘Your devoted 
‘ DoROTHEA.’ 


‘My pear RupoLpH,—Believe me, you did me an injustice when 
you accused me at the railway station of being envious of Fraulein 
von Havelburg. Indeed, it would be both wicked and foolish of me to 
be jealous of so lovely a girl, for she is far above me in every way. 
I have neither beauty nor accomplishments to charm youwith. But 
I love you very dearly and I desire only your happiness. I did 
think it was a little unkind of her to monopolise you all the evening 
as she did. I had so much to say to you, and the time was so short, 
When I shed tears it was not because I was envious of Minna von 
Havelburg, but because I was sad and mortified that I broke down 
in my new song. I had learned the song to give you pleasure ; and I 
tried so hard to get it perfect. Dr. Lindau says that I shall do better 
next time. But I do not think I shall sing any more. I know my 
voice does not please you. It is weak ; and the song was all wrong. 
But I was so nervous before you, as I know you are a great critic. 
And then Fraulein von Havelburg was talking so loud all the time 
that she put me out and I gota little angry. It was very, very 
wrong of me; I did not mean to show temper. I try to keep my 
heart free from wicked passions. It is my daily prayer that I may 
grow more gentle in spirit, and that I may have no base envy of 
others who are more beautiful and more accomplished than myself. 
You know, dear Rudolph, there must be some Cinderellas in the 
world. I think I am a Cinderella and a Martha combined. And 
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was not Martha always troubled about many things? Butabout my 
hands, dear Rudolph. If you will give the matter a moment’s 
consideration you will acknowledge that it is really not my fault that 
they look rough and neglected. Cooking makes them so—Minna 
von Havelburg does nothing but practise and draw and paint and 
fine fancy needlework. Whereas the day you’ came I had prepared 
all the vegetables for table. I wished to prepare them, as I am 
anxious to be thorough in everything. It was preparing those 
vegetables that caused my hands to look as they did. And then 
Fraulein von Havelburg has beautiful hands. She is very proud of 
them and wears white kid gloves at night. I do not know how it is, 
but when she is by my poor hands always seem to look worse than 
they do at other times. I too could wear gloves in bed, but I do not 
think it would be right of me to be so vain. I did shed tears when 
you mentioned the matter to me ; but I was a little tired that night, 
dear ; indeed it was not ill-temper. I am so sad at times that I am 
not beautiful. It is a great thing to be beautiful. Butit was God’s 
will to send me this cross, and I must bear it bravely, and try to 
make up for my want of beauty by being kind and useful and ami- 
able and diligent in the practice of my daily duties. I ask God 
night and morning to make me more humble. I am so fond of the 
words ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.’ Are you still angry with me, dear Rudolph? I will be 
better in the future. 
‘Your loving and devoted and sorrowful 
‘ DOROTHEA.’ 


‘Dear DoroTHEA,—I forgive you, dear child. But I cannot tolerate 
jealousy in the girl who is to be my future wife. You are too young 
yet to understand these things, but a man’s life is not that of a 
woman, nor is a man’s nature a woman’s nature. A jealous wife 
would not only be insupportable to me in my future career, but she 
would simply drive me out of the house. I must be master of my 
own actions. Therefore, if you really love me, for your own sake 
put away these childish fears, which are altogether unworthy of you, 
and which certainly will not conduce to our mutual happiness. I 
certainly do admire Fraulein von Havelburg. I think she is the 
most beautiful, the most aristocratic girl I ever met. Well, would 
you have me tell you a lie? Would it be consistent with my dignity 
as a man to utter a lie upon the subject? Will it make Friiulein 
von Havelburg any the less a beautiful and attractive girl if I say 
I do not admire her? You will see hundreds of women more 
beautiful than yourself in your future life. Is beauty, then, to be 
denied them because———_ Be sensible, be reasonable, my dear girl. 
Iam quite satisfied with you, and this thought should make you 
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happy and contented. Other men may look for beauty in a wife. 
I look for more sterling qualities. 

‘Believe me, dear Dorothea, the very best virtues to attract a 
husband are the virtues of a good and thorough Hausfrau. And 
then you must remember that men are men, and all men are more 
or less sensible to the influence of female beauty. And I think you 
must acknowledge that the attraction was mutual. Am I to blame 
for that? Would you have me shave off my moustache and let my 
hair grow long, and wear fustian, because I am engaged to a foolish 
little girl? There, calm yourself, my dear Dorothea, Friulein 
von Havelburg will not attract me from you. Iam not a fool. I 
look for more sterling qualities in a wife than beauty. Have I made 
you happy ? 

‘ Yours, 
* RUDOLPH.’ 


The summer went by. The end of August found Dorothea a very 
proud, a very happy, but a very exhausted girl. She could cook. 
The girl’s naive delight at her own success was touching. And the 
good-hearted Doctor in elaborate collusion with his wife kindly ar- 
ranged a little dinner. In the preparation of this dinner Dorothea 
was to exhibit her skill, and upon its merits Herr Rudolph Lehmann 
was of course toadjudicate. During the two days of preparation poor 
Dorothea was ill with a sick headache, the paroxysms of which did 
not abate as the awful hour of dinner drew near. The poor child felt 
that her future life and happiness hung in the balance, tottered, so to 
speak, on the brink of an army of pots and ‘pans simmering and 
bubbling in Frau Dr. Lindau’s kitchen. Flushed, trembling, but 
looking radiantly happy and girlish in her pretty new frock, ex- 
exchanged at the eleventh moment, Dorothea took her seat at the table. 

And the comedy began—it was sheer tragedy to poor Dorothea, 
who felt inclined to weep from nervousness. Dr. Lindau, keenly obser- 
vant, wickedly quizzical, not to say ironic in his attempts to ‘ draw’ 
his guest, was yet thoughtfully mindful of Dorothea’s wistful, shining 
eyes. But in vain the Doctor ate and visibly enjoyed his soup, and 
said so in unmistakable terms, and even asked for more. In vain 
his gentle wife whispered her praise of the soup in one of Dorothea’s 
burning ears. Herr Rudolph Lehmann was nothing if not a cautious 
man. His reputation as a bon vivant was at stake. And it was his 
principle not to spoil his little betrothed with too much praise. So 
he tasted, and again fastidously tasted, his soup, looking grave as a 
judge, and, still tasting to the very last spoonful, allowed his soup 
plate to be removed without one word of commendation—and this to” 
the blank dismay of Dorothea and the boiling indignation of the now 
thoroughly roused and indignant Doctor. As the dinner, however, 
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proceeded, Rudolph Lehmann allowed himself to rise to the occasion. 
How far this melting mood was attributable to the Doctor’s special 
brand of champagne it would have been hard to determine. When 
one likes sweet champagne, and it flows like water, and one is troubled 
with the importunate thirst of the confirmed beer drinker, moral 
resolutions, even masculine resolutions, are apt to lose a little of 
their tension as the divinity of the old gods circulates in mortal 
veins. Turning his head (as he finished his cutlet) he ejaculated 
at last, nonchalantly but emphatically, ‘Very good, Dorothea— 
ex-cellent.’ 

And Dorothea was happy—yet not too happy. There were other 
courses to follow. But she had lost her appetite, and she sat eating 
bread and tasting champagne with a delightfully reckless feeling of 
doing something irregular for which she was not strictly responsible, 
and the pious little reservation that on the morrow she would rest and 
drink water and read French. 

But the longest, the most lovingly prepared dinner came to an 
end at length. And while the two men drank their coffee, Dorothea 
lounged in her favourite chair at the other end of the long cool 
drawing-room in the corner near the conservatory. The pink shade 
of the standard lamp fell full and softly on the white robed fragile 
little figure. Dorothea’s pale face wore a very happy and contented 
look. Now and again her heavy tired eyes would gleam with a look 
of fond pride in the direction of the stalwart Rudolph Lehmann, who 
seemed to be getting on better both with the Doctor and the Doctor’s 
wife. When at last he joined her, drawing up a chair for a final chat 
before meeting the last train, Dorothea bent forward and laid her hand 
on his arm. 

‘ Are you really satisfied with me, Rudolph ?’ she whispered. 

‘Quite, dear. That is to say practice will, of course, make perfect. 
A few weeks in the countr ; : 

‘Oh, I shall soon learn all the rest,’ said Dorothea wearily happy, 
for the day and its tensions had been long and severe. 

‘ And to-morrow you leave Z——,’ said Rudolph Lehmann. 

‘Yes,’ returned Dorothea with sudden gravity. 

‘I think I wrote you that I had seen Frau Pastor at your grand- 
father’s. I took the opportunity of telling her what I thought it would 
be advisable for you to learn. She quite agreed with me. She seems 
a very sensible woman from her conversation and her letters to your 
grandfather. By the bye, Dorothea, I have her last letter to your 
grandfather in my pocket. He gave it to me this morning. He 
thought you would like to read it.’ 

‘Oh, please,’ said Dorothea. 

Rudolph Lehmann put the letter in Dorothea’s eager little hand 
and then left her to master its contents in peace, walking to the other 
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end of the drawing-room, where the Doctor was reading a book and 
his wife was doing needlework. 

And Dorothea, flushed with happiness, tired, excited, expectant, 
read the letter, not once, not twice, but again and again, for it was 
short and to the point, and cruelly concise in the terms which the 
writer dictated—read the letter while her happy girlhood died a slow 
death on the spot and she confronted, for the first time in her young 
life, sin and guilt and treachery and cruel deceit, but faintly appre- 
hending the misery, the sordidness of the wretched drama of a young 
man’s life. She made no sign or sound of suffering or distress, but 
sat still as death, white to the lips, with the stricken appealing look 
of a creature in pain, the image of hope and deep trusting love laid 
low by one fell blow, never to rise to love, and trust, and girlish 
innocency again. Her very stillness at length drew the old Doctor's 
attention, and he raised his eyes from his book and glanced in his 
short-sighted way over his spectacles, and said somewhat anxiously as 
he took off his glasses to polish them, 

‘My dear, are you feeling quite well over there?’ 

The Doctor’s wife also looked round, and then rose hurriedly to 
her feet, exclaiming, ‘My dear child ! I was afraid you had done 
too much to-day.’ 

‘Dorothea!’ said Rudolph Lehmann sharply, and he sprang 
forward and seized Dorothea’s left hand. ‘ Dorothea, speak! What 
is the matter with you ?’ 

Kind to the very end of her brief but tragic little love story, even 
now Dorothea could only look her reproach. That look told 
Rudolph Lehmann all. 

‘It was the wrong letter, Rudolph,’ she stammered piteously. 
‘You gave me the wrong letter. I have read it. I am very sorry. 
I did not know. I thought you loved me for myself. . . . Now will 
you please go ?’ 

Rudolph Lehmann stood overwhelmed with confusion. The 
Doctor, with a keen glance first at his guest then at poor Dorothea, 
pieced the miserable ends of the sordid story together. He quickly 
stepped between the two and took the poor trembling girl in his 
fatherly arms, and let her hide her face on his shoulder for one 
brief, one intensely bitter moment. Then bravely Dorothea reared 
her head and held out the letter for Rudolph Lehmann to take. 

‘Will you not allow me to explain, Dorothea ?’ 

‘Oh, how can you explain that letter away,’ said the unhappy 
girl, and she clasped her hands together and her wild grief broke 
forth. ‘What have I done that you should do this cruel thing? 
Oh, I was so happy. I trusted you so, Rudolph.’ 

‘ Dorothea,’ pleaded the Doctor. 

‘Oh, it is all a mistake, dear Doctor. He never loved me. I 
have no right to his love. He calls me——’ 
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The Doctor gave his guest a cutting look and muttered : 

‘ You had better go. This house apparently is no place for you.’ 

‘Dorothea! It is for the last time. Will you let me—— 

The girl made a wild gesture, and clinging to her old friend 
sobbed piteously. 

‘Take me away. Oh, take me away.’ 

Thus ended Dorothea’s love story. 


KATHARINE BLyta. 





CIVILISATION 
IN THE WESTERN SOUDAN 


‘To civilise’ is explained in Webster’s Dictionary as ‘ to reclaim from 
barbarism.’ To most readers the terms barbarism and Soudan would 
suggest themselves as practically synonymous. They think of the 
unnameable atrocities committed by the Khalifa, and of the extinc- 
tion of trade and commerce over wide tracts adjacent to the valley of 
the Nile, and they imagine that the baleful influence of the latest 
form of militant Mohammedanism is coterminous with the use of the 
word Soudan. It would surprise many, whose knowledge of the 
country has been obtained from newspaper reports of our recent 
advance against the Khalifa, to be told that well within the limits of 
the Soudan is a town which exceeds in area all other African towns, 
and in population is perhaps only surpassed by one. The town of 
Kano, to which I refer, and in which I have had occasion to spend 
three months, is about 1,600 miles as the bird flies from Khar- 
toum in a W.S.W. direction. The market-place is, I think, the 
largest the world contains, but this is by no means its only claim to 
attention. Its really unique interest is due to the fact that it forms 
the centre of a native negro civilisation, which has been attained 
with very little aid from outside sources, and with none at all from 
Europe. A civilised race is distinguished from a barbarous one by 
its possession, first, of trade and manufactures ; secondly, of a written 
language and literature ; thirdly, of a settled form of government. 
On each of these three grounds it may be claimed that there exists 
at the present moment a very considerable degree of civilisation in 
and around this great capital of the Western Soudan. 

First, then, in regard to trade and manufactures. The average 
daily attendance in the Kano market is little short of thirty thousand. 
The market-place presents a scene of animation which it is easier to 
imagine than to describe. The bulk of the trade is in the hands of 
the Hausas, who form perhaps two-thirds of the population of the 
Hausa States, and who, if their written history may be relied upon, 
were trading in the Kano market more than a hundred years before 
the Norman conquest of England. Side by side with the Hausas 
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are to be seen the Fulahs, who are the ruling caste in the country, 
with their intelligent and delicately cut features and a demeanour 
betokening conscious superiority. The next most interesting group 
are the Tuareks, who carry the trade of Kano far and wide across the 
Sahara Desert. They are distinguishable by their fierce and warlike 
aspect ; sometimes, too, by a Christian cross, either tattooed on their 
foreheads or carved on their sword-handles, in accordance with a 
custom which they have apparently received from their Christian 
forefathers on the northern frontiers of the great desert. Some forty 
or fifty Arabs might be counted in the market, but their number and 
their influence are much less than might have been expected. The 
ubiquitous Jew is also occasionally to be met with, having come 
across from Morocco or Tripoli. In addition to these are representa- 
tives of almost every tribe north of the equator, speaking many 
different languages, but using Hausa as their common means of 
communication. The most important article both of trade and 
manufacture in Kano is cloth. It would be well within the mark to 
say that the Kano market clothes more than half the population of 
the Central Soudan. The cloth is woven from native-grown cotton, 
and dyed partly with indigo, partly with a scarlet dye obtained from 
the bark of a tree. Specimens of Kano-made cloth may easily be 
obtained at the various towns on the west coast, also on the shores 
of the Mediterranean and in Egypt. In addition to the cloth goods, 
there is an extensive manufacture of leather, and especially of shoes. 
These, too, are exported far and wide throughout Northern Africa. 
Other articles of trade are ivory, ostrich feathers and, most important 
of all, the kola nut. This is brought from the hinterland of the 
Gold Coast, a distance of some 700 miles. The price of the separate 
nuts in the districts from which they are obtained is five cowry 
shells per nut; in the Kano market they sell at two hundred and 
fifty shells the nut. The special interest attaching to this gigantic 
market is its entire independence of European trade. I obtained 
one day a fez with the name of a Manchester firm stamped on it; 
but with few exceptions, such as a small quantity of English cloth 
and of English salt brought up by native caravans from the Niger, 
the great mass of the trade is in native hands, and consists of goods 
of native manufacture. 

The parcelling out of West Africa into spheres of European 
influence, and the efforts which are being happily made to interfere 
with the slave-trading of the interior, will before long destroy the 
distinctive character of the Kano market, and introduce European 
trade and European methods of carriage. It is specially interesting 
ere this day arrive to study what is still to be seen of the civilisation 
developed by the natives of the Central Soudan. 

The second possession which serves to distinguish a civilised from 
an uncivilised nation is a written language and literature. No race 
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north of the equator, or probably in Africa at all, outside Egypt and 
Abyssinia, has reduced its language to writing, or produced any 
attempt at a literature, with the exception of the Hausas. The 
Hausas have adopted a modified form of the Arabic alphabet, and 
have produced a considerable number of national songs or poems, 
also some history in the form of annals. As probably no other 
similar poems exist in tropical Africa outside Hausaland, a few speci- 
mens, by way of illustrating their methods of thought, may be 
of general interest. 

A volume of Hausa poems has recently been published by the 
Cambridge University Press, under the title of Specimens of Hausa 
Literature. The volume contains six poems, partly of a religious and 
partly of a political character. The religious element reflects the 
best side of the teaching of Mohammedanism, which is professed by 
about a third of the Hausa people. The last poem describes at length 
the life after death, and the punishments which await both the un- 
believers and those who, despite the orthodoxy of their creed, lead an 
evil life. The poet’s morality is of an eminently practical character, 
and amongst those denounced by him are the ‘brokers who have 
made unjust profits,’ ‘those who hoard up treasures,’ ‘they who 
regard stealing as lawful,’ ‘ the whisperers of evil.’ The prospect in 
store for such is depicted in most graphic language : ‘ fire shall devour 
them,’ ‘ the angels will lift up bellows, they will increase the fire.’ 
They are reminded of the verse in the Koran which says: ‘ We will 
burn them with fire; as often as their skins are roasted we will 
give them new skins.’ Rewards, consisting of sensual pleasures, are 
promised to those who live well ; whilst at times the poem rises higher 
than perhaps any other Mohammedan writing, as when it says, 
speaking of the righteous, ‘ They shall appear in the realm of the 
glorious King, our desire will obtain fulfilment ; heaven and pleasure 
shall be forgotten, the sight of God surpasses them entirely.’ In 
another of the poems the evils of ignorance are eloquently depicted 
thus : 

‘The son of the ignorant is a beast and a fool: he destroys himself, he knows 
nothing in the world.’ 

‘The son of the ignorant is a corpse even before he is dead: his craft during 
his sojourning on earth is in vain.’ 

‘The fool would say, This world is a virgin child: the wise man perceives that 
the world is old.’ 


‘The wise man is a good friend: he would show to us the course of this 
world.’ 


‘The evil of the ignorant man will take him away ; even the torment of hell is 
not equally harmful.’ 


The position assigned to women in Hausaland is much higher 
than might have been expected, considering the influence which 
Mohammedanism has exerted in the country. Thus one of the poems 
states : 
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‘Farm work is not becoming for a wife, you know: she is free, you may not 
put her to hoe grass as a slave.’ 


‘If thou hast not a boy to take her pitcher, do thou endeavour to escort her to 
the water in the evening.’ 


‘ And concerning evil living without marriage, God shall cause those who live 
thus to be blotted out.’ 


‘If a woman be in love with two men, they shall suffer loss in the next world: 
on the day of the resurrection they shall rise in the form of dogs.’ 


The duty of repentance and leaving off evil is constantly dwelt 
on thus :-— 


‘Repent, leave off pride and evil doing and stealing earnest money: count thy 
cowries full, leave off falsehood.’ 


‘Repent to God, leave off repenting like a wild cat: it repents with the fowl 
in its mouth, it puts it not down.’ 


‘He who repents like a wild cat shall indeed have nothing but evil, stripes and 
chains.’ 


‘He who would repent, let him take pains to repent now: beware lest the door 
be closed and he who is outside should not be able to enter in.’ 


Slothfulness is strenuously rebuked thus :— 
‘Sleep and awake, rise up and show diligence: pray and offer up praise and 
supplication.’ 


‘Sleep not the sleep of the ignorant and the careless: he stretches his limbs, 
he rolls like an ant.’ F 


* Till the sun comes forth he remains in his house and comes not out, his wits 
remain at home.’ 


The ant here, unlike the ant in Scripture, is used as typical of 
slothfulness. The line which immediately follows illustrates the 
general dislike felt towards the Jews : 


‘The son of the wicked man is the friend of the heathen, the brother of the 
Jew: leave them alone, the day is coming when they will meet with God.’ 


There are many passages in which we almost seem to hear an 
echo of Christianity, thus :— 


‘This life is a sowing-time for the future life: all who sow good deeds shall 
enter the great city.’ 


§ Whoever chooses this world rejects the choice of the next: he seizes one cowry 
but loses two thousand cowries.’ 

‘If there is no purity there is no prayer, as you know: if there is no prayer 
there is no drinking of the water of heaven.’ 

‘ About this saying there is no uncertainty : whoever rejects it, leave him alone, 
that he may become a heathen.’ 

‘This world is like a room where we see ropes set up for weaving and thread is 
placed ready.’ 

‘You will obtain a reward according to the character of your actions on earth : 
you will come to meet with these actions in the next world.’ 

‘Mother and daughter, you choose between them: you know that you cannot 
marry them both.’ 

‘So too earth and the next world: you know that you cannot bring them together 
so as to retain them.’ 


‘ Look carefully, then, thyself as to which of them thou wilt choose.’ 
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‘Fight earnestly, leave off evil: the avoidance of it is a true education.’ 
‘ He who possesses knowledge but does not act accordingly, what will he have 
to say on the day of the resurrection ?’ 

‘He who overcomes his own heart bends it as a sickle is bent.’ 

‘ Were I a child of this earth, which is coming to an end, [ would not pray nor 
make ablutions.’ 


‘You, my brethren, abandon the business of this world : whoever follows after 
the business of this world serves not God.’ 


‘We have a journey before us which cannot be put aside, whether you are pre- 
pared or unprepared.” 


‘ Whether by night, or just before the dawn, or in the morning when the sun 
has risen,’ 


‘That which you have you do not really possess: make preparation before 
death part you from this life.’ 


The existence of these and many other similar poems affords 
satisfactory proof of the intelligence of the Hausa teachers and, 
indirectly, of the Hausas generally. Schools taught by Hausa mallams 
are to be met with in every part of the country. The town of Kano 
alone contains about forty. In these the children are taught to read 
and write in their own language and, to a limited extent, in Arabic. 
The Arabic is, however, confined almost entirely to extracts from the 
Koran or commentaries on it. Apart from the wide spread of the 
Hausa language in the present and its prospects of still further 
expansion in the future, its study should prove of special interest in 
view of its possible connection with the Semitic group of languages. 
In support of such a theory, it may be suggested that quite a third 
of the words which it contains are obviously connected with Semitic 
roots. Moreover, the names for many of the commonest things, with 
which the Hausas must have been familiar from the very earliest 
times, are apparently of Semitic origin. The connection between 
Hausa and the Semitic languages—or what here comes to the same 
thing, between Hausa and Arabic—is far closer than can be at all 
satisfactorily explained on the supposition that the former has simply 
been modified by the latter, as the result of the spread of Mohamme- 
danism in the country, an event which has only occurred within the 
present century. An additional reason for assuming the possibility 
of such an origin is the general belief of the Hausa people that in 
early time their ancestors came from the very far east, away beyond 
Mecca. There is a certain amount of resemblance between Hausa 
and the Tuarek language spoken in the Sahara Desert, as there is 
also between Tuarek and Coptic. If the connection between these 
taree languages can be established, it is possible that the language 
waich underlies them belonged to an earlier stream of immigration 
into Africa than the Semitic; whilst the resemblance between this 
group and the Semitic would point to a prehistoric time when both 
races inhabited a common Asiatic home. An interesting proof of the 
early civilisation of the Hausa people is afforded by the fact that 
whereas all the surrounding languages as yet examined, including 
a2 
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the Tuarek, form their numerals on a basis of five, the Hausas form 
theirs on a basis of ten. Hausa has been reduced to writing for at 
least a century, and possibly very much longer. Despite the fact 
that it is spoken over such an enormous area, the difference between 
its various dialects is very slight. In the town of Sokoto the 
language has been influenced to a large extent by the Fulah, which 
is spoken there as the Court language ; but even a native of Sokoto 
seldom experiences any real difficulty in making himself understood 
elsewhere. Inasmuch as the fifteen millions of Hausa-speaking 
people in the Western and Central Soudan are included within the 
British sphere of influence, the importance of the Hausa language is 
likely to be increasingly recognised in the future. In view of the 
enlistment of further regiments of Hausa soldiers, to be commanded 
by British officers, it has recently been added to the list of languages 
which candidates for the post of student-interpreter in the British 
Army are invited to present for examination. In looking forward to 
the future, perhaps the still distant future, of African development, 
it seems by no means impossible that the day may come when the 
innumerable languages now spoken in different parts of the continent 
will give place to four. These will be English, Arabic, Hausa, and 
Swaheli. The first will be the language of South Africa, the second 
of Egypt and the northern coast, the last two will be the languages 
of western and eastern tropical Africa. Even now any one acquainted 
with these four languages would find some one to understand him in 
every market of any size in the continent. Knowing nothing but Hausa, 
a traveller would have little difficulty in starting from any point on 
the west coast, and making his way right across the Soudan vid 
Lake Chad and Khartoum to the Red Sea. At every town he passed 
on his way he would meet with Hausa traders or Hausa pilgrims 
journeying by slow marches, often extending over several years, to or 
from Mecca. At ports such as Alexandria or Suakim he would come 
across a Hausa colony numbering several hundreds. The vocabulary 
of the Hausa language is a very extensive one, a fact which adds 
greatly to the power of expression possessed by it, but at the same 
time increases the difficulty of learning it. As an illustration of this 
we may take the number of names which the language has for snake. 
A Hausa native told me a few weeks ago that there were altogether 
343 words in his language belonging to a corresponding number of 
snakes. Three of these, he said, are believed to be so noxious that 
any one who sees them, or on whom they look, will shortly afterwards 
die. Thirteen of them are supposed to be harmless ; the bite of thirty 
is regarded as capable of cure, whilst that of the remaining 300 is 
fatal. For the sake of any who had thought of visiting Hausaland, I 
may say that, judging by my own experience, the first and last of 
these classes are very seldom to be met with. 

The first scholar to devote any time to the study of the 
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Hausa language was Dr. J. F. Schon, who published a grammar 
of Hausa in 1862, followed by a vocabulary a little later on. He 
may justiy be regarded as the pioneer of Hausa study, though he 
was never able to penetrate into the country, but obtained most of 
his information from freed Hausa slaves in Sierra Leone, and after- 
wards in England. As he spoke of himself as having reduced to 
writing a hitherto unwritten language, he was apparently unaware 
of the existence of any native literature, or, indeed, that the language 
was a written one. Dr. Barth, who crossed the Sahara Desert and 
travelled through the northern portion of Hausaland, 1849-55, 
published in 1862 a long essay comparing Hausa with several other 
languages which he had studied in the course of his travels. In 
1891 ‘The Hausa Association’ was formed in England for the 
purpose of ‘ providing for a thoroughly scientific study of the Hausa 
language, with a view of promoting the higher interests of that 
people and of translating the Scriptures and other appropriate 
literature into their tongue.’ Its committee includes such representa- 
tive names as the Commander-in-Chief, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Duke of Westminster, the Governor of the Royal Niger 
Company, Professor Max Miiller, &o«. Under the auspices of this 
committee have already been published a volume of Hausa literature, 
the native manuscripts produced in facsimile, and a grammar. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society are engaged in printing a Hausa 
version of one of the Gospels, and the publication of a Hausa 
dictionary is just about to be commenced. The University of 
Cambridge has recently established a lectureship in Hausa, an 
example which has been promptly followed by the University of 
Berlin. 

Passing on to the third characteristic by which a civilised nation 
may be distinguished from a barbarous one, viz. the possession of a 
settled form of government, the claim of the Hausas to be regarded 
as civilised from this point of view is by no means equally strong. 
It is quite true that for nearly a century the whole race has been 
governed by a single ruler, of whom perhaps the worst thing that 
can be said is that he is a Mohammedan. If the creed of Islam does 
not actually enjoin the duty of slave-raiding, it so far gives its 
sanction to it that it would be impossible to produce an historical 
instance in which a Mohammedan Power had abandoned the practice 
without pressure being brought to bear on it by Christians. Slave- 
raiding is the one overshadowing evil of Hausaland, and, as the past 
history of the Hausa people shows, to Mohammedanism, which was 
introduced into the country in 1802, is due, if not the introduction, 
at any rate the chief development, of this evil. Before Islam gained 
influence in this country the slavery carried on would appear to have 
been of a comparatively mild character. The greatest barbarities 
were those practised, not by the natives, but by the English and 
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other slave-traders on the coast. It may, of course, be urged in 
favour of Mohammedanism that these atrocities, which are admittedly 
worse even than those now perpetrated by Mohammedans, were the 
work of professing Christians; but such an excuse loses its point 
when we remember that whereas this slave-raiding was carried on in 
spite of a profession of Christianity, the slave-raiding of to-day is 
justified by the Mohammedans of Africa as being in harmony with 
the spirit of their religion. The Hausa States form a sort of loose 
confederacy under the Sultan of Sokoto, who is regarded as both the 
religious and political head of the whole country. Both he and all 
the tributary kings, with about a hundred of whom I have had the 
privilege of personal interviews, are not Hausas, but belong to the 
Fulah, a totally distinct race. The history of the Fulahs prior to 
their appearance in Hausaland is extremely uncertain. About two 
centuries ago they seem to have made their first appearance in what 
is now the Sokoto Empire. They were then very few in number, and 
though professing Mohammedanism themselves, made little or no 
effort to convert the Hausas. In 1802, however, the Sheikh Othman, 
a Fulab, proclaimed a religious war, and after many reverses suc- 
ceeded in establishing himself and his fellow-countrymen as rulers 
over the greater part of the present Sokoto Empire. On his death in 
1817 the empire was divided up between his son, Mohammed Bello, 
and his brother Abdallah. The former, who took the title ‘ King of 
the Mussulmans,’ obtained by far the larger and more important 
section, including Kano, Katsena, &c., whilst the latter ruled from 
his capital, Gando, over the south-western portion of the original 
empire. The king of the Mussulmans at Sokoto has, however, always 
been regarded as the spiritual, if not political, ruler of the whole 
empire. The Fulahs were formerly a race of herdsmen, and even 
now most of the cattle in Hausaland are in their possession. They 
are also essentially an equestrian race, and to their proficiency on 
horseback is probably to be ascribed the success of a people whose 
numbers have always been insignificant compared with the race over 
which they have ruled. Religious fanaticism is almost entirely 
wanting amongst the Hausa Mohammedans, who form about a third 
part of the whole race, but it has been the motive force which 
enabled the Fulahs to conquer Hausaland ninety years ago and to 
retain it ever since. One special interest which attaches to the study 
of this country is that here, and perhaps here only in the world, 
have we an opportunity of witnessing on a large scale the influence 
which Mohammedanism can exert when it comes into contact, not 
with degraded savages—such, ¢.g., as those of Benin, Dahomey, or 
Ashanti—but with a civilised heathenism, such as existed in Hausa- 
land at the beginning of this century. In all, or nearly all, other 
parts of the world where Mohammedanism exists on a large scale, it 
has been more or less modified either by Christianity or by some 
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other long-established religion, such as Buddhism or Hinduism, the 
result being that it is impossible to estimate its real influence or to 
say how far the results which are visible to-day would have been so 
had Mohammedanism remained entirely uninfluenced by any external 
force. 

There are many to-day who, while regarding Christianity as 
theoretically superior to Mohammedanism, are prepared to maintain 
that for natives such as those to be found in Central Africa, Islam is 
not only as good, but distinctly the better of the two religions. The 
question is one which has a practical interest at the present time, in 
view of the recent inclusion within the sphere of British influence of 
large portions of Central Africa where Mohammedanism and heathen- 
ism are already in contact with each other. In order to ascertain what 
results we may expect Mohammedanism to produce should it become, 
as many desire, the great missionary religion of tropical Africa, it is 
clear that we cannot draw any satisfactory conclusions from what it 
is now doing in Egypt or in North-west Africa. For centuries prior 
to the advent of Mohammedanism the inhabitants of these countries 
were Christians. Moreover, these countries have been so long in 
touch with Europe and European civilisation that it is now impossible 
to say what benefits, if any, they have gained from it alone which 
would not otherwise have come to them. In Hausaland, however, 
the conditions are entirely different. Mohammedanism, unfettered 
by Christian or by European influence, has had a clear field. The 
reason why the Hausa country has remained for so many centuries 
almost entirely unknown is that it has been cut off from intercourse 
with the sea, and so with Europe, by two obstacles of more than 
ordinary magnitude. The traveller who desired to reach Hausaland 
had either to cross the Great Sahara Desert, a distance as the bird 
flies of 1,800 miles, where the difficulties arising from lack of water 
are more than equalled by the dangers caused by the hostility of the 
desert tribes ; or, he had to go by way of the Niger delta, and travel 
for several hundred miles on foot through a country which has justly 
earned the reputation of being the most unhealthy the world contains. 
Within the last few years the difficulties connected with this route 
have been very greatly diminished. The traveller can now go up the 
river Niger and the river Binue for about 400 miles in one of the 
steam-launches belonging to the Royal Niger Company. From the 
point where he will then disembark a walk of 350 miles will bring 
him to the great city of Kano. There are at present no missionaries 
nor, indeed, any Europeans at all, except on the extreme western 
border of the Hausa States ; but before another decade has elapsed it 
is practically certain that the country will be opened up both to 
Christian missionary enterprise and to European trade. In view of 
the opening up of the country to European influence, which must 
modify the conditions of life, it is interesting to try and ascertain 
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what advantages Mohammedanism may claim to have conferred upon 
this people, over whom it has exercised a dominant and unfettered 
influence for a century. The two benefits which it is often said that 
Mohammedanism has conferred upon the Western and Central Soudan 
are, first, that it has abolished many cruel and barbarous customs, and 
has introduced a higher culture and morality than previously existed. 
Secondly, it is frequently asserted that it has succeeded in doing 
what Christianity down on the coast has failed to do, viz. to restrain 
its converts from the excessive use of intoxicating drinks. In the 
course of a series of lectures on Mohammedanism delivered at the Royal 
Institution, Mr. Bosworth Smith says: ‘The Hausas have become 
to a man Mohammedans, and have raised themselves infinitely in the 
process.” Mr. Bosworth Smith has not had the opportunity of visiting 
Hausaland himself, or he would hardly have given the authority of 
his name as a student of Mohammedanism to either of the above 
statements. Only a third of the Hausas profess Mohammedanism, 
and it is open to serious doubt whether those who have adopted it 
have raised themselves by so doing. Mohammedanism has not 
abolished any cruel and barbarous customs, such as have recently been 
brought to light in Benin, and still exist in many districts in the 
Niger delta, and this for the very simple reason that none such existed 
at the time of the Mohammedan conquest. Has it, then, we go on to 
ask, done anything towards introducing a higher culture and morality 
than that which previously existed? To answer this question 
requires a close study, not only of the present condition of the 
Hausa people, but of their written and oral traditions. Let us 
try to compare Hausaland of to-day with Hausaland prior to the 
Mohammedan conquest, and ascertain whether any change for the 
better has taken place with reference to the following four points—the 
status of women, the possession of a settled form of government, slave- 
raiding, and, lastly, the development of trade. 

The position of women in Hausaland is a much more favoured one 
than in any ordinary Mohammedan country. They have, as a rule, 
freedom of choice in regard to marriage, and after marriage the wife 
continues to retain her own personal property. In the event of her 
possessing any slaves prior to her marriage, she keeps these as her 
personal attendants, and should she be separated from her husband 
would take them with her. So far, however, is it from being the case 
that the teaching of Mohammedanism has raised the status of women 
in this country, in proportion as the men become good Mohammedans 
is the status of their women lowered. The position of the Fulah 
women is by no means so good a one as that of the Hausa women. 
The latter are, as a rule, allowed to go about as they like, whilst the 
former are usually shut up and kept in seclusion. As an example of 
the education which Hausa women can attain if they choose, a Hausa 
native, who was himself quite a learned man, told me that his sister 
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was a better scholar than he was. Mohammedanism, by facilitating 
divorce, has loosened rather than strengthened the marriage bond, and 
by creating the harems which are now attached to the houses of all 
the chief Fulahs has degraded a large number of women to the 
position of concubines. 

Passing on tothe next point, let us ask what improvement, if any, 
has the Mohammedan conquest effected in the government of the 
country. On this point, it must be admitted, the evidence available 
is far from being complete or satisfactory. Although no large pro- 
portion of the people had embraced Islam before the beginning 
of this century, many individual kings were Mohammedans. In 
the annals of the town of Zaria we read of one of its Mohammedan 
kings, Hamada: ‘ In his reign there was security of land for all men ; 
you might travel in safety alone to the east, west, south, and north— 
nothing would happen to you.’ This king’s reign lasted, however, 
for but fifty-three days, and the historian passes on at once to describe 
the wars of his successor. As far as can be ascertained from the 
history and traditions of the people, Hausaland does not appear to be 
either better or worse governed than it was before the present century. 
Although it is now nominally subject to a single ruler, his influence 
by no means avails to prevent civil war breaking out at intervals. 
Take, for example, the events which occurred at Kano as I was ap- 
proaching it at the end of 1894. On the death of Bello, king of 
Kano, his son Tukr succeeded to the kingdom. His cruelty and mis- 
government, however, were such that civil war broke out and a rival 
candidate, by name Isufu, attempted to make himself king. He 
began by retiring outside Kano and raiding some 200 villages 
which were subject to Kano. Having sold their inhabitants as slaves, 
and so replenished his exchequer, he attacked Kano and forced Tukr 
to retire. Tukr appealed for help to the Sultan of Sokoto, who 
ordered the people of Kano to reinstate him ; but finding them unwilling 
to obey, he concluded a treaty with Isufu, or rather with his brother, 
Baba—Isufu having died meanwhile—in accordance with which Baba 
was left free to kill Tukr, provided he continued to send the ac- 
customed tribute to Sokoto. Tukr was killed accordingly during my 
stay in Kano. Well asthe Hausa form of government, both past and 
present, compares with that of the surrounding countries, it will indeed 
be the dawn of a new era when the pax Britannica shall be made 
effective throughout the Hausa States. 

In regard to the third question, as to whether Mohammedanism 
has aggravated or lessened the evils resulting from slave-raiding in 
Hausaland, there can be no hesitation whatever as to the reply which 
must be given. As I have already said, it was the first preaching of 
Mohammedanism in Hausaland which made slave-raiding the evil 
that it now is in the country; and if we may judge from the history 
of all other Mohammedan countries, nothing but force will ever 
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induce the Mohammedan rulers of the country to abandon what is to 
them so lucrative a custom. It would be difficult to conceive any 
advantages which Mohammedanism could have conferred upon the 
Hausas which would at all counterbalance the evils of slave-raiding, 
for the continuance and intensification of which it is undoubtedly 
responsible. 

The question still remains as to whether Mohammedanism can 
claim to have done anything to originate or to develop trade in 
Hausaland. The most important article of manufacture in Hausaland 
is cloth, the chief centre of its manufacture being the town of Kano. 
If the native tradition, now embodied in a written form, can be relied 
upon, the indigo-dying industry, which must have been called into 
existence by the supply of cloth for dyeing, was the recognised 
occupation of the inhabitants of Kano 950 years ago. At this time 
it isexceedingly unlikely that the name of Mohammed was known to 
the bulk of the Hausa people. There is nothing to suggest that the 
Mohammedan rulers have done anything to increase or improve this 
trade, or any other, which existed at the time of the conquest ; still 
less are there any proofs of their having introduced any new manu- 
facture. The iron trade, the chief centre of which is at Fawa, in the 
province of Katsena, has been little, if at all, developed since the 
Mohammedan conquest. 

Again, it is sometimes claimed on behalf of Mohammedanism 
that it has benefited the Hausas by restraining them from the 
use of intoxicating drink. It is quite true that a change for 
the better has taken place in Hausaland within recent years; but 
this change does not date from 1802, the year of the introduction of 
Mohammedanism, but from 1886, the year of the granting of a charter 
conferring governing rights upon the Royal Niger Company. Previous 
to this trade-gin used to be carried up the river and sold throughout 
a portion of the Hausa States. This trade, as I can vouch from ex- 
perience, no longer exists, the Royal Niger Company having placed 
an absolute veto upon the importation of spirits above latitude 7°N. 
The only instance of drunkenness which I witnessed in Hausaland 
was that of two Mohammedans ; but until one approaches within about 
a hundred miles of the coast such sights are extremely rare, whether 
amongst heathens or Mohammedans. In many districts near the 
coast drunkenness is worse amongst the Mohammedans than it is 
amongst the heathen. If you remonstrate with one such, and point 
out how inconsistent his conduct is with his profession, he will tell 
you that the prohibition of strong drink in the Koran does not really 
apply, because the drink which Mohammed condemned was of a 
different character to what is now made. Had he known modern gin 
he would not have condemned it. 

A further and more careful study of Hausa tradition and history, 
or the discovery of additional materials, may perhaps modify to some 
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slight degree the opinions here expressed ; but so far as the existing 
evidence goes, it seems very doubtful indeed whether the Hausas owe 
anything at all to the influence of Mohammedanism for the striking 
degree of civilisation which they have already attained. Nor is it at 
all likely that it will do in the future what it has failed to do in the 
past. The réle of Mohammedanism in the Central Soudan is, indeed, 
played out. Whatever benefits its presence has conferred upon some 
of the pagan tribes on the western border of the Soudan, the Hausa 
people owe little or nothing to its influence. And in saying this I 
do not wish to speak lightly of the civilising work which Mohamme- 
danism has accomplished elsewhere in the past, nor of the sincerity 
of the Prophet’s own religion. As long, at any rate, as he remained 
in Mecca he was, I believe, a genuine prophet, and was justified in 
believing that he had received a Divine commission. One of the 
saddest and, I fear it must be admitted, one of the truest prophesies 
which he uttered was that addressed to Abu Taleb shortly before his 
death : ‘ The time is near in which nothing will remain of Islam but 
its name, and of the Koran but its mere appearance, and the mosques 
of Mussulmans will be destitute of knowledge and worship, and the 
learned men will be the worst people under the heavens, and conten- 
tions and strife will issue from them, and it will return upon them- 
selves.’ In trying to promote Christian missionary enterprise in 
Hausaland we shall but be acting in accordance with the obvious 
teaching of the New Testament. At the same time, we may not 
unreasonably claim that in trying to preach the Gospel and to explain 
the half-truths of Islam in the light of the Christian faith we are 
following in the steps of Mohammed, and acting in accordance with 
the spirit by which the earlier part, at any rate, of his life was inspired. 
In no spirit, therefore, of contempt or disrespect for their first great 
teacher, but with the earnest desire to avert the evils which he so 
clearly foresaw, we may strive to impart to his nominal followers of 
to-day the true knowledge of the Christian faith, which he himself 
never possessed—which, had he possessed, he would, we cannot doubt, 
have spent his life in proclaiming. 
C. H. Rosrnson. 
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RURAL EDUCATION 


THE mere title of this paper is a prolific text. It at once sug- 
gests two questions. 1. Ought there to be any difference between 
education in the country and in the towns? 2. If so, what should 
be that difference ? 

The country boy (and girl too) is such a different creature from 
the town child that a uniform system of education which ignores 
this difference cannot be expected to succeed with either; happily, 
in recent years, the Code of the Education Department has been 
made more and more elastic, and teachers and managers now largely 
avail themselves of the greater latitude allowed. But it must be 
admitted that the most striking advances have been made in the 
towns, where the more active mental life stimulates the managers 
quite as much as it does the children. 

It will be conceded that the underlying principle of every form of 
education is to teach people first to observe and then to think. In in- 
dustrial centres, and in many towns (but not all), very young children 
unconsciously learn to reason ; they grow up in an atmosphere of more 
or less vigorous mental activity. In agricultural districts, the reverse 
is the case ; water stagnates ; cows ruminate ; the sound of the church 
clock is strikingly deliberate ; Sunday services are sleepy. Movement 
of every kind is placid and stolid. Then it is obvious that to teach 
people to think in the country, other methods are necessary than 
those that suffice for towns. The leading characteristic of the coun- 
try boy is that his powers and habits of observation are not cultivated. 
A town boy spending a day in the country would enrich his memory 
with more than would be gathered by the country boy going for a 
day to London. The sight of the town boy is acute; he grasps a 
situation in a moment; nothing escapes him; the smallest urchin 
darting across the street has calculated at a glance the speed of the 
vehicle in front of which he delights to run. The town boy, whose work 
may often be automatic, monotonous, and mechanical, really requires 
comparatively little help from his eye ; but the work of the countryman, 
which is never the same for two days together, demands the keenest 
and most intelligent sight. Yet it is rare to meet with a country 
artisan, say a cabinet-maker, a mason, a blacksmith, or a painter, 
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whose work shows a true and accurate eye: he has no enthusiasm for 
perfection, no sense of failure or shame in an untrue line, a gaping 
mitre, or a patched misfit; the employer who resents slovenly work 
is considered unduly fussy ; a workman of the best class finds excel- 
lence in workmanship lightly regarded, so he goes off to the town, 
where it is worthily appreciated ; little attent@on is bestowed in country 
districts on exact training of the eye. 

To develop the reason of the country child special attention 
ought, therefore, to be given to draw out his powers of observation, 
and particularly in his earliest years. Charles Dickens cultivated in 
his children this power by walking with them past a shop window, 
and then requiring each to write down a list of as many of the 
objects seen as he could remember. Those who have personally 
conducted parties of children on a holiday excursion will have 
remarked how much more observant some of the children are than 
others. When the late Sir Richard Owen was a young man, serving 
in some volunteers or militia, he was posted as sentry in Smithfield 
Market: having eyes ever alert, he carefully counted, and entered in 
his notebook, the number of chews per minute of the cattle and 
sheep near him, and the directions in, which the jaws moved ; in after 
years he followed up this line of study in many species of creatures, 
with striking and remarkable results. The training of the eye un- 
doubtedly gives more trouble to the teacher ; but, on the other hand, 
it is far more captivating to the child than oral instruction. Kinder- 
garten teaching is mainly based on an appeal to the child’s eye, and 
its effects on the character are richly rewarding. It is unusual to 
find in an agricultural population what is called ‘a handy man’; a 
man who is a bit of a carpenter, a bit of a mason, a bit of a lock- 
smith, and resourceful in an emergency. It rarely occurs to a 
labourer to put tallow on a rusty hinge, to apply soap to a drawer 
that sticks, or a drop of oil to a stiff lock. He does not observe that 
day after day a gate is coming to pieces when a nail in time would 
have made it last another year or two. 

The strongest contrast to the rural labourer is the sailor, whose 
whole life is passed in perfecting the training of the eye. See an 
old seaman as he steps on deck, and casts his eye aloft; in one 
glance he takes in the state of the weather, the amount of sail 
carried, the speed of the ship, and her course. If land be in sight, 
how well he knows the coast. He runs his eye along the horizon, 
and instantly recognises other ships in sight. And put this man 
down under some totally different conditions, his general ‘handiness’ 
due to trained observation and reason is proverbial. In the back- 
woods of Canada he is in request for every odd job; in any emer- 
gency he is the man of resource; and even if at last he ends his 
days in a workhouse, he is always the most useful and popular of 
the inmates. But the agricultural labourer is of all men the most 
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unhandy ; month after month he endures the keen draught blowing 
in under his cottage door rather than nail a strip of wood to keep it 
wind-tight. Day after day he sees a pane of glass becoming looser 
and looser till it drops out, when a tiny bit of putty in time would 
have saved it. He suffers from year to year the miseries of a smoky 
chimney, when it mightabe made to draw well by the nailing up of 
a board or the cunning adjustment of two or three bricks. His 
training has not made him ‘handy.’ Education will give the labourer 
of the future a higher ideal of comfort ; our boys and girls must be 
trained to something better than stolidly to endure what they might 
cure. 

Nothing may be made more effectual in teaching a child to 
observe than the study of drawing; it is the visible expression of 
mental effort; it develops the perceptions and strengthens the 
memory ; it encourages thoughtful observation. At first a child will 
endeavour to draw what he remembers rather than what he sees; he 
will give two eyes toa profile face although he can only see one; 
it is easier to express what is remembered than what is seen. The 
first thing a child must learn is to analyse form, and to recognise 
that various objects often have the same outline, as, for instance, a 
plate and a ball. It is difficult to get a child to observe a shadow, 
to see the form of a shadow, and to estimate its depth. Even the 
most elementary drawing-lessons suggest the ideas of proportion 
and measurement; the thought is conceived in the brain, and the 
hand, in obedience, tries to reproduce it; no other kind of training 
can take its place, or effect at all the same results. The drawing 
must be made from an object seen, not copied from an object drawn, 
or it fails to exercise constructive imagination. 

For drawing appliances, chalks used on common brown paper 
are the most convenient, although many teachers prefer a brush with 
water-colour. The brush exercises the sense of touch most, by teach- 
ing drawing in mass, while outline drawing appeals more to muscular 
movement. Each student may have a piece of mill-board to which 
a sheet of paper is attached by clips, and set up in front of the 
pupil. Blackened canvases, on stretchers, as used for oil painting, 
are light and enduring. Models abound in the country; leaves, 
branches, buds, or fruits may always be had. The excellent work 
that may be executed by young children in the lower standards is 
seen in Mr. Seth Coward’s report on the Alma Road Board School in 
London, where the staff was not specially selected for drawing ; but 
where its special study has resulted in remarkable proficiency both 
in children and in teachers. 

Almost all the thoughts of a child’s mind may be expressed by 
drawing. How these thoughts steadily grow and take definite shape 
is shown in a remarkable collection of consecutive drawings by very 
young children made by Mr. T. R. Ablett for the Royal Drawing 
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Society. Mr. Ablett’s system is calculated to draw out intelligent 
observation and the reasoning powers ; each part of every object 
drawn is dwelt on by the teacher, and its use is explained; for 
instance, with a class of young children, a key is first shown, and 
they draw it from memory. A second time the key is exhibited ; 
their attention is now drawn in detail to the motive of each part, and. 
its form, as compared with their drawings, and they are shown why 
their keys would never unlock a box. A second attempt to draw it 
from memory shows wonderful improvement ; in this way is acquired 
the valuable power of drawing from memory any object that has 
been once seen. 

In Germany drawing by the lower standards is encouraged with 
the best results. It is brought into every branch of study that is 
possible : in botany the student draws leaves, plants, and flowers ; 
in geography he draws maps and plans; in arithmetic he draws 
diagrams and divides them up; in geometry he draws designs ; in 
object lessons he draws the objects studied, or he draws a collection 
of objects, all he can think of, relating to some one subject, as for 
instance, the garden, the field, or the wood; in physiology he 
illustrates the bones, the muscles, or the organs under consideration. 

The country boy, to whom drawing has become an important 
part of his school course, insensibly learns to observe what passes 
daily around him; one will derive infinite pleasure from the con- 
templation of the gorgeous sunset skies; another will be charmed 
with the graceful forms of plant life ; a third will be attracted by the 
satisfying harmony of well designed and proportioned buildings ; 
while another will appreciate the perfection and accuracy of any first- 
rate handicraft. Remembering how many hours of early life the 
child has to pass in school, it is wasteful to allow the walls to be 
disfigured by dirty old maps or vulgar advertisements; the various 
illustrated papers from time to time issue admirable pictures, 
beautifully drawn, and often coloured in soft and harmonious tints ; 
these are of great educational value. At the offices of the Society 
for Art in Schools, in Queen Square, Bloomsbury, is a large and ever 
increasing choice of famous pictures suitable for schools. The 
decoration of schoolroom walls is most important ; it cannot fail to 
impress the imagination of the children and to furnish a standard of 
good or bad taste which affects their after life. 

Every subject studied has two results in the student: not only 
does he learn the subject itself, but the study thereof goes to develop 
some particular quality of mind. No one can doubt that wholly 
different qualities of mind are developed, for instance, by the study of 
French and by that of algebra ; it may be that for some careers a know- 
ledge of algebra itself is useless, while the accuracy, confidence, and 
logical habit of thought promoted by it are indispensable. It was as 
a mental gymnastic that our forefathers insisted on that teaching of 
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Greek and Latin which could, in many cases, be nothing else. 
Which is most important to a child, the subject studied or the habit 
of mind thereby induced? Undoubtedly the latter. The imparting 
of information is secondary to the formation of faculty. Some studies 
may be pure gymnastics ; unimportant in themselves, but of vital 
consequence for the invigorating of the mind ; just as the details of 
the muscular training of an athlete are in themselves trivial, but in 
their aggregate result they are the key to victory. The rural school- 
master must not be content to regard only the subject studied: he 
must look beyond it, and consider what are the mental qualities 
specially needful for the agriculturist, and what are the studies best 
calculated to develop those qualities. 

To most children there is no pursuit so absorbing as drawing ; 
the end of a drawing lesson always comes before it is expected. It is 
difficult to draw even the simplest object twice without discovering 
in it some new aspect heretofore unobserved; it would be easy to 
find a child who, after months of study, has not learned to draw, but 
has learned to observe; it is the country child preparing for an 
agricultural career who chiefly needs to have strongly developed the 
habit of close and accurate observation, which indirectly but surely 
flows from the study of drawing, and leads to thought and reflection 
on what has been observed. 

Closely akin to drawing is modelling ; not only may artistic form 
and decoration be so taught, but many other subjects, and specially 
geography; this stimulates the interest of the children to observe 
adjacent hills and valleys, and neighbouring watersheds. What 
enchants a child most of all is when the teacher enters armed with clay 
and water on a tray, to give a lesson in modelling. The mud-pie is, 
after all, the chief of childhood’s joys in every condition of life, and 
it is a wise policy to press it into the service of education. 

Perhaps next in importance to the power of observation (and the 
habit of observation) may be placed the power of verbal expression. In 
many rural schools, even in some of the best, the children are wholly 
unable to express themselves; they cannot tell what they know, 
and so cannot do themselves justice ; they sit perfectly dumb if asked 
a question out of the usual course, or propounded in an unfamiliar 
form ; this proceeds partly from shyness and partly from their small 
command of words; it may in a measure be overcome by always 
making the children repeat the question. ‘What is the capital of 
France ?’ is usually answered by the word ‘ Paris ;’ the answer ‘The 
capital of France is Paris’ is in every way more helpful to the child ; 
the teacher who fails to teach the children to express themselves 
neglects an important side of education, and from this neglect they 
suffer in after life. The youth who knows, but has not learned to tell 
what he knows, is handicapped in life. If he cannot describe the 
condition of a field, or the symptoms of an ailing beast, he is of less 
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use to his master ; it is not enough that his powers of observation 
are cultivated; he must also be able to put into words, written as 
well as spoken, what he has observed. The mental effort to express 
accurately is at least as great as the mental effort to observe accu- 
rately ; it is a gift that does not come to the country boy, either by 
nature or by environment, but must be expressly cultivated ; the number 
of words that suffice to meet the requirements of a labourer’s life is as- 
tonishingly scanty ; the vocabulary the child is accustomed to hear in 
daily use in cottage life is a small one, and not always the best that 
might be selected. A gentleman calling recently at a country vicarage 
could get no reply to the bell, so hammered rather imperatively 
on the door standing ajar ; to his amazement he was answered by a 
torrent of execrations worse than anything in the Creed of St. 
Athanasius (whereof Sydney Smith said, ‘God forbid it should be 
any one else’s’). Presently there appeared a meek youth, a shining 
light in the Sunday School, who apologised, saying that every one 
else was out, and he thought the noise proceeded from the boys larking. 
When questioned as to the appalling language he had used, he gave 
the same reply one often hears about the Creed, that he had no idea 
what the words meant, but availed himself of the invectives commonly 
heard. To extend the vocabulary of the children, and to accustom 
them to the intelligent use of common words ought to be an import- 
ant part of rural education. 

Rural teaching is apt to be unreal and unpractical: that is to 
say, it is not brought home to the child how the thing learned can 
ever be of any practical use to himself. It remains in the mind 
like the Sunday-scholar’s definition of a parable—‘a heavenly story 
with no earthly meaning.’ Even a seventh standard child has 
little idea of the causes of the daily occurrences with which he is 
most familiar. How does he account for day and night ? Summer 
and winter? Why does frost break a water-pipe? Why does a 
lamp smoke? Why is a blanket warm? When the reasons of the 
commonest phenomena are never explained, it is difficult for the 
child to connect action with lesson books, or effects of any kind with 
causes. Frequent explanations and illustrations of cause and effect 
in every department of study give a brightness and vitality not 
otherwise attainable. The primary idea that ‘Why?’ should be, or 
even may be, ever present in the mind, is strange to many country 
children ; it is very usually discouraged. Once only in all history 
is it recorded to have been connected with the fall of an apple 
to the ground, and even the great thinker who thought it is said to 
have carefully made two holes in his barn-door, one for the cat, and 
@ smaller one for the kitten. Country children are filled with amaze- 
ment when the inseparable connection of cause with effect is brought 
home to them. 

No one can expect to succeed in agriculture or, indeed, in any 
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other pursuit, unless the mind be first stored with the experiences of 
those who have preceded us, and then continuously fed with the 
advances in knowledge which are, at best, very difficult to keep pace 
with. Many agriculturists wholly neglect the information chiefly to 
be found in current books and periodicals ; this arises from deficient 
early education ; it may be that to them all reading is a considerable 
effort; that drawings and diagrams are meaningless; or that the 
language in which scientific experiments are necessarily described is 
unintelligible—writers presuppose some acquaintance with the mean- 
ing of scientific terms in common use, and such intelligence as will 
enable their readers to test theory by practice. Rural education which 
fails in these two respects is for the countryman pure waste of time 
and money ; no acquaintance with the names of the capitals of foreign 
countries, with the procession of English Sovereigns, with decimal 
fractions, or even with the wars of Israel and Judah, will make up 
for these. Yet who will venture to say that they take a prominent 
place in our country schools? It is because these points are neglected 
that writers on agriculture, on horticulture, on cattle-breeding, and 
kindred subjects, address so small an audience, and time after time 
farmers and labourers are found maintaining some ancient traditional 
practice which has long since been proved to be not merely useless 
but directly baneful. 

The country boy starts in life with some compensating advan- 
tages over the town boy: his physique is more robust; he breathes 
a purer air; he is often nourished on more wholesome food; his 
occupations are more varied and interesting; he is not exposed to 
the vicious temptations which ruin many a town boy; he can form, 
and generally does form, valuable and enduring friendships; if 
agricultural work fails him, he is wanted in many other professions 
and callings. But it must be confessed that his life is dull; that 
the best is not made of it; that his intelligence is not awakened to 
his possibilities ; that his surroundings are unambitious ; that the 
prizes open in other callings are not present as incentives to the 
plough-boy ; he withers and becomes paralysed under the blighting 
influences of the petty local magnates; the means to better his 
position are withheld from him, the desire to do so is frowned on, 
and often denounced as impious. From early days is dinned into 
his ears the misquotation that he is ‘to do his duty in that state of 
life unto which it has pleased God to call him.’ If for another 
generation there is to be hope, the first step to be taken is to promote 
a more enlightened rural elementary education. 

In few village schools is the training of the girls as highly 
considered as it should be; perhaps it is not too much to say that 
the education of the girls is really of more importance than the 
education of the boys. If the experiment were tried of placing the 
girls’ education in the first place, and of awarding prizes to girls only, 
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the probable effect would be to give a great stimulus to education. 
The rivalry of the sexes would be more pronounced ; the boys would 
never allow the girls to excel them ; a little later on, the girls would 
reject the advances of young men intellectually their inferiors ; and 
by-and-by, when they in their turn became the village mothers, 
they would take that deep interest in their children’s studies which 
is now so often lacking. We all know what the mother is in the 
household, in every rank of life; if we train up good mothers they 
will provide us good sons. The countryman goes off early to his work, 
he returns in the evening too weary to take a lively interest in the 
day’s schooling ; it is the mother who gives the final touch to the 
child starting for morning school; it is to the mother the child 
returns in the afternoon to pour out the thrilling adventures of the 
day; if the mother be interested in school work, the child has no 
greater joy than to claim the mother’s sympathy and win her 
approval. But in no rank of life is the mother, as a rule, sufficiently 
interested in her children’s education. Attend the annual function 
at any one of our great aristocratic public schools, and you will meet 
mothers who neither know nor care in what forms their own sons 
are, or what progress they are making with their studies. The 
nature of their interest in the rural schools where they reign as 
queens may be imagined. 

Educational experts are agreed that it is quite impossible to 
attain the best results unless the lowest standards are efficiently 
staffed. The child best started in the first years of school-life has by 
far the best chance later on. It is as important to have highly 
trained teachers for the infants and first standard as it is for the 
seventh. In many towns infinite pains and expense are bestowed 
on the infants, with striking results; kinder-garten teaching leads 
to the earliest and most effective arousing of the mental faculties. 
In the country, as a rule, the opposite system prevails with opposite 
results; any untrained pupil-teacher or incompetent girl is held to 
be good enough to look after the infants, while the best paid and 
most highly trained teachers are reserved for the higher standards. 

The same principle holds good as regards the relation between 
elementary and secondary schools; it is far more important 
nationally that the elementary schools should be efficient; yet the 
most highly and systematically trained, and the best paid teachers 
are to be found in secondary, not in primary schools. There are, 
roughly, three classes of elementary school teachers: the teacher 
without special training, who has learned to teach only by teaching ; 
the teacher trained by a two years’ course in a normal college, in 
addition to his practical experience; and one who has had the 
university training which includes the study of teaching. The 
university man or woman may in rare instances be found in a town 
at the head of an elementary school, but in the country—never: no 
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wonder our brightest and most ambitious youths hastily migrate 
to the towns. No country school would ever dream of offering a 
salary adequate for a teacher with a university degree. And itis in the 
country school, above all others, that he is most imperatively 
needed. 

Again, there is a limit of numbers which the teacher is authorised 
to teach, above which he cannot efficiently instruct, and which may 
not be exceeded. Ina town this number consists of children of approxi- 
mately the same age and in the same standard; to bring them on, 
taxes even the best teacher to the utmost ; but inthe country he is 
expected to undertake the same number of children of different ages 
and different standards—a far more difficult task exacted from one 
who is usually less competent. 

Huddled away in several poky little rooms at the top of 43 
Parliament Street, Westminster, is a priceless little library, unique 
in this country; it is a collection of almost every known work on 
education published in England or abroad, which can serve towards 
the solution of the pressing educational problems of the day ; a new 
catalogue has just been completed, and the books may be freely 
consulted by any one interested in education ; the visitor will find a 
gracious librarian who will do her best to make her treasures avail- 
able; but there is no suitable accommodation for readers. The very 
existence of this library can be known to but very few, and in some 
way its resources ought to be made widely available. From time to 
time its fresh acquisitions might be made known. It might organise 
a lending department to supply educational works to country school- 
masters and school managers. There can be no desire to hoard in 
miserly secrecy this valuable collection, which is in the care of Mr. 
M. E. Sadler, the director. 

No teacher in any line of study can continuously give out, with- 
out also taking in; the most familiar instance of this is seen in the 
sermons of those country divines who never study, who never advance, 
but drearily preach in their declining years the admirable generalities 
of their youth. The town teacher has many opportunities of enrich- 
ing his mind: good libraries are at his door, excellent lectures may 
be attended, and he is often in intimate communion with vigorous 
intellects. The country teacher has little choice but to stagnate with 
his surroundings ; if there be any library available it consists mainly 
of those books in dull brown covers which our forefathers held to be 
necessary to salvation, wherein crop out here and there outrageous 
blunders of fact which were once insisted on as essential to harmony 
with Holy Writ. He will find nothing dealing with the progress of 
educational methods, nothing touching the pressing questions of the 
day, unless it be some long-since abandoned theory. Were he to 
seek mental refreshment from his cultured neighbours, he would find 
social distinctions of class insurmountable, even were intercourse 
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with the average country neighbour an elevating influence ; he would 
meet with no sympathy, but would soon find that he and all his 
works are by this class only tolerated under extremest compulsion. 
If any wandering star does for a moment brighten the village, woe 
to the teacher who approaches him ; he may be areligious enthusiast, 
or a political agitator, pouring forth torrents of burning words, and 
stirring the inmost hearts of men : let the country teacher who would 
keep his post beware of asserting his rights of citizenship, or of 
identifying himself with any progressive movement. And so in 
every direction is the teacher handicapped and discouraged. From 
what source, then, may he hope to renew his youth like the eagle’s ? 
No sentry on an outpost is so hopelessly solitary as the rural teacher 
of the smallest professional ambition : the pelican of the wilderness, 
the owl of the desert, are his emblems. 

Some of us think there are signs of a growing interest in rural 
education ; some of us think there are none. 

EDMUND VERNEY. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


W3EN the critic of the future comes to estimate the contributions of 
the different nations of the world towards the dramatic output of the 
nineteenth century, he will perhaps recognise that of all contributions 
the most valuable is that offered by France. A drama which numbers 
among its writers such men as Augier, Dumas, Hugo, Labiche, 
Ohnet, Pailleron, Scribe, Sardou, to mention some of the better 
known names, necessarily claims serious attention. We in England 
have not been slow to give this attention. Nay, our home play- 
wrights have rather erred on the side of giving too much. Instead 
of striving along the arduous path of original work they have too 
often been satisfied to walk in the smoother if less elevated ways of 
adaptation and wholesale borrowing from our neighbours. Certainly 
they found much to tempt. Unrestrained by prudish fears, the 
French dramatists took account of a wide range of life. The most 
delicate incidents and the most complex situations were handled by 
them with a wit, a glitter of epigram, a lightness of touch, a power to 
toss about pearls without breaking them which could not fail to charm. 

But the discerning critic saw that in order to the attainment of 
the highest level of dramatic art there was need of something 
beyond all this. Clean-cut reason might attract; to fascinate there 
must be fancy. This was urged by M. Gustave Larroumet, in a 
lecture at the Odéon, February 1888, on ‘ Shakespeare et le Théatre 
Frangais.’ Having paid a tribute to the fine qualities of the nine- 
teenth-century French dramatists, he continued— 


Leur théatre est l’honneur durable de notre temps ; mais 4 cété d’eux, puisque, 
grace & Dieu, nous avons des poétes, ne reste-t-il pas des places & prendre? C'est 
chose savoureuse et forte que la raison, mais c’est chose délicieuse que la fantaisie, 
et la part de cette derniére n’a pas été assez large jusqu’a présent sur nos théatres ; 
téchons de l’agrandir. 


To this end, he said, a sympathetic study of Shakespeare should 
greatly help. 

How far his advice has been followed we need not now discuss. 
Certain it is that the more important plays of the last decade reveal 
a larger element of poetry than those of previous decades of the 
century. And, as far as I know, in no play of this period, or indeed 
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of any period, is the element of poetry more conspicuous than in 
that which I have taken as the subject of this article. Little 
wonder that it is selling by thousands ; little wonder that enthusi- 
astic admirers are learning some of its fine passages by heart. 
France is proud of the play, and justly so: for it bears on the face 
of it the birth-mark of immortality. 

The material provided by history can hardly be called attractive. 
The records of Cyrano de Bergerac show us a man with an enormous 
nose, who early in life went to Paris and earned a reputation as a 
duellist and a debauchee, a bully and a visionary. Ever ready for a 
quarrel, he yet felt drawn to science and the drama, and gave 
expression to a wild fancy in certain plays and comic treatises on the 
sun and moon. From one of his plays, Le Pédant Joué, Moliére is 
generally allowed to have borrowed some of the best scenes in Les 
Fourberies de Scapin ; while his Voyage dans la Lune and Histoire 
Comique des Etats e¢ Empires du Soleil are said to have furnished 
ideas for Swift’s Gulliver and Voltaire’s Micromégas. 

Some sixty years ago this eccentric character found a champion 
in Charles Nodier; but it has been reserved for M. Edmond Rostand 
to immortalise him. This he has done in a strangely fascinating 
play. The Cyrano he sets before us is a man that we can love, a 
character worthy of a place in our cellars of friendship, where we lay 
down the vintages crushed from the wine vats of the human heart. 
I know of no male character in any drama that attracts as this. It 
is the creation of a poet full of power and pathos, and the play which 
gives us such a character we shall not willingly allow to die. One 
feels almost like a guilty thing surprised in offering a rough sketch 
of that which in itself is so beautiful. Still, at times it happens 
that a mere bald outline of a fine tale will kindle a desire to explore 
the original; and something of the fascination of beauty will be 
reflected from even the dullest eye. 

The play opens in 1640, at the Hotel de Bourgogne in Paris, the 
historic hotel where the masterpieces of Corneille and Racine were 
first performed. A piece called La Clorise is now about to be played. 
The public enter by degrees, musketeers and marquises, pages, pick- 
pockets, and précieuses (the literary ladies of the day). Among the 
latter is the young and beautiful Roxane. Her entrance causes 
some sensation, especially in the heart of a certain young baron, 
Christian de Neuvillette. Though but recently arrived in Paris he 
has seen Roxane at the hétel before, and has been seen by her. 
That subtle current which, when hearts are young and faces pretty, 
so often flashes from eye to eye has already betrayed that each is an 
object of interest to the other. Christian learns from his companion 
the lady’s name, and further that she is an orphan and cousin to 
Cyrano. Then feelings of jealousy are roused in him by the appearance 
of two noblemen in her box. The one is the Comte de Guiche, 
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nephew of the great Richelieu, the other the Vicomte de Valvert. 
De Guiche, it seems, is enamoured of Roxane, and is anxious to pro- 
vide her with a complaisant husband in the person of this Valvert. 

Meanwhile people in the audience are enquiring about Cyrano. 
Le Bret, his bosom friend, and Ragueneau, a pdtissier, whose soul 
is more given to poetry than pastry, are both astonished he is not 
present, for a certain actor, Montfleury by name, is to appear in 
Clorise. This man has been forbidden by the redoubtable Cyrano to 
play for a whole month. When the Clorise curtain rises there in 
truth is Montfleury in all his fatness ; but ere he has said three lines 
a voice is heard from the audience ordering him off the stage. 
Montfleury endeavours to continue, whereupon there rises up in the 
middle of the hall Cyrano, with flashing eye, bristling moustache, and 
prodigious nose. Needless to say Montfleury soon has to disappear. 

Before the theatre is cleared Cyrano causes yet a little more 
excitement. A man rather irritated at the turn of events dares to 
remonstrate with him, and even to look at his nose. This to Cyrano 
is an insult he never allows to pass, and the man receives a sound 
kicking for his pains. Hereupon the Vicomte de Valvert, probably 
anxious to distinguish himself before Roxane, announces to De Guiche 
his intention of having a hit at Cyrano. Going up to him he makes 
some feeble remark about his nose. Cyrano, contrary to his wont, 
accepts this very calmly. Nay, in a passage of admirable banter he 
reviews the various criticisms on his nose that might be made by 
different classes of observers—aggressive, friendly, inquisitive, &c. 
But though he comments on himself he does not allow others equal 
liberty. The Vicomte, petrified by his flow of raillery, can only gasp 
out some terms of abuse. Cyrano, he says, is a country bumpkin, 
who has not even a pair of gloves. Though Cyrano’s reply, begin- 
ning— 
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Moi, c’est moralement que j'ai mes élégances, 


may to modern ears seem lacking in modesty, we must remember, 
here as elsewhere, that it is a Gascon who is speaking ; and, after all, 
his words have the ring of true metal. As the Vicomte still continues 
his abuse Cyrano lays his hand on his sword. ‘Poet!’ sneers Valvert. 
‘Yes, sir, poet,’ replies Cyrano ; ‘and so much so that, on the spur of 
the moment, while fighting, I will compose you a ballad, and at the 
end of the envoy I will wound you.’ The duel takes place, Cyrano 
reciting his ballad the while, and with the words— 


A la fin de l’envoi je touche ! 


he wounds the Vicomte, amid the frantic applause of all in the 
theatre. 

These lively scenes suffice to show us we are in the presence of 
no ordinary mortal, though, perhaps, there is a suspicion of the 
braggadocio, the swashbuckler, the bully about him. From here 
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however, we pass on to the more serious side of the play. The 
audience depart and Cyrano is left with his friend Le Bret. Ques- 
tioned as to the real cause of his hatred of Montfleury, he explains 
that this fat Silenus, this deplorable actor, was in the habit of ogling 
the ladies, and had even dared to make eyes at—ugh! it seemed 
like a slug crawling over a flower! Cyrano then owns that he is in 
love. He loves the fairest woman in the world, one of nature’s 
snares, a musk rose wherein love lies in ambush—his own cousin, 
Roxane. Tell her of his love? Ah! what hope could such a pro- 
tuberance as his leave? At times of an April evening, in some sweet 
garden of flowers, his eyes have followed a pair of lovers; and he has 
thought that he, too, would like to walk in the moonlight with a girl 
on his arm, and for a moment he has forgotten his ugliness, till 
suddenly he has caught sight of the shadow of his profile on the wall ! 
No, he could never speak of love to Roxane. She might laugh in 
his face. This is the one thing in the world that he fears. 

At this moment Roxane’s duenna appears and asks Cyrano where 
Roxane can see him privately. Cyrano can hardly believe his ears. 
See him? Yes, she has something totell him. It is only bya great 
effort that hecan compose himself sufficiently to mention Ragueneau’s 
shop. The duenna says that Roxane will be there next morning at 
seven, after attending early Mass. Cyrano, beside himself with joy, 
feels as if he had ten hearts and twenty arms. He longs to fight not 
dwarfs but giants, or a whole army. An opportunity soon offers. 
The incident which follows is supposed to be historical. A friend of 
Cyrano’s appears, declaring that he is afraid to go home, as he has 
heard that a hundred men are lying in wait for him at the Porte de 
Nesle. A hundred men! This is just what Cyrano wants. He 
would not have one less. Beseeching those around not to help him, 
but to follow and only watch, he marches off at their head, and the 
curtain falls on the first act. . 

Next morning, an hour before the appointed time, Cyrano enters 
Ragueneau’s shop. He is in a state of intense nervous excitement. 
Repeatedly he enquires the hour—six o'clock ; five minutes past ; ten 
minutes past ; a quarter past. He feels sure he will not dare to speak 
to Roxane, to say one word of all that he has in his heart. Finally 
he sits down to write to her, to write this love letter which he has 
written and rewritten a hundred times within himself. He will put 
his soul by the paper and simply copy from it. Roxane at last 
appears ; and the great swashbuckler timidly awaits what she has to 
tell him. A dainty little scene follows. Roxane recalls the old days 
of childhood, when they used to play together in the park at Bergerac. 
She would like him to be now what he was then, her almost-a- 
brother (presque frére). Seeing a cut on his hand (a wound from his 
fight against the hundred) she takes out her handkerchief and pro- 
ceeds to dress it as she used to dress his scratches in the old days; 
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while Cyrano, happy as a child, sits down by her side. Then, encou- 
raged by the perfume of the past, she begins to unbosom herself. She 
loves some one, who does not know it—at least not yet—but who 
soon will; one who, she feels, loves her too. At each word Cyrano’s 
heart beats more wildly. This some one, moreover, is in Cyrano’s 
regiment—a cadet in the same company. She is surely referring to 
himself. He is proud, noble, young, daring, handsome. ‘ Hand- 
some!’ gasps Cyrano. The very word is like a bell to toll him back 
from her to his sole self. Yes, she has been talking of another, of 
Baron Christian de Neuvillette, who is to join the cadets to-day. ‘And 
is it to tell me this that you made me come here?’ asks Cyrano. 
No, she has a request to make. She has heard that nearly all the 
cadets are Gascons, and that the non-Gascons fare but ill, and, 
having witnessed Cyrano’s skill: and courage yesterday, she thought 
that .... ‘All right,’ he interrupts, ‘I will defend your young 
baron.’ ‘And tell him to write to me,’ she adds as she goes away. 

Cyrano is not long left to his grief. The cadets, having heard of 
his exploit of the previous night, come to congratulate him. De 
Guiche offers to interest his uncle, Richelieu, in his behalf. Cyrano 
rejects the offer. ‘Ah! why slay every passing chance ?’ asks Le 
Bret, to whom he replies, in words aglow with honest scorn and sturdy 
independence— 

Et que faudrait-il faire ? 
Chercher un protecteur puissant, prendre un patron, 
Et, comme un lierre obscur, qui circonvient un tronc 
Et s’en fait un tuteur en lui léchant l’écorce, 
Grimper par ruse au lieu de s’élever par force ? 
Non, merci... . 
Avoir un ventre usé par la marche ? une peau 
Qui plus vite 4 l’endroit des genoux devient sale ? 
Exécuter des tours de souplesse dorsale ? 
Non, merci .... 
... Mais ... chanter, 

Réver, rire, passer, étre seul, étre libre, 
Avoir l’ceil qui regarde bien, la voix qui vibre. . . . 














But read the whole speech. 
graceful are the four lines— 

N’écrire jamais rien qui de soi ne sortit, 
Et modeste d’ailleurs, se dire: Mon petit, 
Sois satisfait des fleurs, des fruits, méme des feuilles, 
Si c’est dans ton jardin a toi que tu les cueilles. 


It is full of good things. Especially 





Meanwhile Christian has entered. One of the cadets approaches the 
newcomer and gives him the valuable hint that there is one thing 
which must never be referred to in the regiment. Here he points to 
Cyrano and places his finger on his nose. Not only must no allusion 
be made to the fatal cartilage, but even to draw forth one’s handker- 
chief is to draw forth one’s shroud. After receiving this warning 
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Christian goes up to his captain and asks what a man should do when 
southerners are too boastful. He is told to show them that one can 
be of the north and yet brave. Anopportunity soon occurs. Cyrano, 
pressed by his comrades, begins an account of his fight against the 
hundred. After a sentence or two Christian interrupts with some refer- 
ence to the nasal organ. Cyrano stops, stupefied. ‘Who is yon 
man?’ he asks. On learning that it is the new cadet, the Baron de 
Neuvillette, he masters himself by a supreme effort and resumes. 
But scarce another sentence has hesaid when Christian again interjects 
a remark about the nose, and again and again. At last Cyrano can 
control his feelings no longer. ‘Out of the room, all of you!’ he 
shouts, ‘and leave me alone with this man.’ They obey like school- 
boys, expecting to find Christian reduced to mincemeat when they 
return. But what happens ? 

‘Shake hands,’ says Cyrano, when the cadets have gone. Christian, 
perplexed, holds back. ‘Shake hands,’ repeats Cyrano; ‘I am her 
brother, or almost so.’ ‘Whose?’ ‘ Roxane’s.’ On hearing this 
name Christian rushes to him with joy. But his joy turns to sadness 
when he hears that Roxane is expecting a letter from him ; for, alas! 
he knows not how to talk of love. To break silence will be to destroy 
all his chances. An idea then occurs to Cyrano. After all he too 
may have a share in winning Roxane. We can almost hear his great 
heart-throbs as he proposes to Christian that they shall collaborate. 
He will lend Christian eloquence and Christian shall lend him physical 
charms. It is only for amusement, he hastens to explain, an experiment 
which appeals to a poet. 


Tu marcheras ; j’irai dans l’ombre & ton cété, 
Je serai ton esprit ; tu seras ma beauté, 


‘ But the letter?’ asks Christian. ‘There it is,’ says Cyrano, handing 
him the one he had written in the morning. ‘ We poets always carry 
about epistles to some Chloris or other. No: there will be no need of 
change. It will fit Roxane likea glove.’ Christian throws himself into 
Cyrano’s arms; and it is thus that the cadets find him when they 
return. 

The third act shows us Roxane’s house, with a balcony over the 
entrance. She is talking to Cyrano of the beautiful letters Christian 
has written to her, and quoting fragments from them, for she knows 
them all by heart. Cyrano asks her on what subject she intends 
questioning Christian to-day. To-day, she says, it shall be nothing 
definite: she will simply ask him to speak of love, to give free rein to 
his fancy, improvise and be splendid. When Christian arrives Cyrano 
tells him that now is his chance of covering himself with glory. Let 
him prepare his memory. But Christian refuses. He is tired of bor- 
rowing all his letters and speeches. He is no longer afraid, and will 
speak for himself. Alas! when the moment comes he fails ludi- 
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crously, and the exacting Roxane retires into her house disgusted. 
Cyrano, however, is at hand to help. It is a dark night, and he may 
possibly be able to repair the damage. Christian shall stand in front of 
the balcony, while he himself will hide underneath and act as promp- 
ter. A few pebbles thrown against Roxane’s window bring her to the 
balcony ; and then takes place one of the most memorable love scenes 
ever imagined by any dramatist. Roxane, about to retire when she 
finds it is Christian below, changes her mind on hearing him speak in a 
style more suited to the ear of a précieuse. She soon notices, how- 
ever, that his words come in a peculiarly halting fashion. Whereupon 
Cyrano, seeing that the work of prompter is growing too dangerous, 
draws Christian under the balcony and steps into his place. There under 
cover of the darkness, and no longer oppressed by a sense of his own 
ugliness, he can at length pour forth his soul to the woman he loves. 
Forsaking such banalities as ‘quivers’ and ‘ arrows’ and ‘ torches,’ he 
would make his escape into the realities of things. Even wit he 
would put aside. ‘Je le hais dans l'amour," he says. 

Le moment vient d’ailleurs, inévitablement — 

Et je plains ceux pour qui ne vient pas ce moment— 


Ou nous sentons qu’en nous une amour noble existe 
Que chaque joli mot que nous disons rend triste ! 


In spite, however, of this protest against pretty conceits he is not 


altogether above using them himself in his analysis of a kiss. 


Un baiser, mais 4 tout prendre, qu’est-ce ? 
Un serment fait d’un peu plus prés, une promesse 
Plus précise, un aveu qui veut se confirmer, 
Un point rose qu’on met sur l'i du verbe aimer ; 
C'est un secret qui prend la bouche pour I’oreille, 
Un instant d'infini qui fait un bruit d’abeille, 
Une communion ayant un goat de fleur, 
Une fagon d’un peu se respirer le coeur, 
Et d’un peu se goiter, au bord des lévres, lame ! 


The kiss finally is won. Christian climbs up to the balcony to take 
it, and the lips of the lovers taste their moment of infinity. 
Even to poor Cyrano comes a fragment of their joy; for he knows 
that it is his words which Roxane is kissing on Christian’s lips. 

But at this moment steps are heard approaching. Cyrano runs 
in as if from a distance. Then a monk appears with a note for 
Roxane. It is from De Guiche, who is hiding in a neighbouring 
monastery. He requests a farewell interview before starting for the 
siege of Arras. Roxane calls the monk to hear the letter, and, 
pretending to read it aloud, turns it into an order from Cardinal 
Richelieu to the effect that she must submit, however much against 
her will, and be married to Christian. The very holy, intelligent, and 
discreet Capuchin who bears the letter will perform the ceremony in 
her own house. Roxane assumes the air of a martyr. But before 
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entering the house she requests Cyrano to keep back De Guiche, who 
will be coming immediately. A quarter of an hour will be needed 
for the ceremony. 

But how is he to occupy De Guiche’s quarter of an hour? An 
idea strikes him. He climbs up to the balcony, pulls his hat over 
his eyes, takes off his sword, seizes a branch of a tree which is 
within reach, and, just as De Guiche arrives a few yards from the 
house, suddenly swings down in front of him, and falls heavily to 
the ground, as if from a great height. De Guiche is thunderstruck, 
of course. Cyrano, changing his voice and feigning to have fallen 
from the moon, manages to detain him by discoursing of the six 
methods he had invented for reaching the moon. In the end De 
Guiche becomes quite interested. Suddenly, however, Cyrano 
breaks the spell by announcing in his natural voice that the quarter 
of an hour is up. At the same moment the door of the house is 
thrown open, and, by the light of the candelabra within, Christian 
and Roxane are seen holding hands, while the monk looks on 
with a smile of satisfaction. 

But the new-made bride and bridegroom are not to be left long 
in their happiness. ‘Bid good-bye to your husband, madame,’ says 
De Guiche; and turning to Christian, ‘The regiment is starting for 
Arras. Go and join it.’ Producing the order for the cadets, he 
bids Christian himself take it to them. De Guiche being in com- 
mand must, of course, be obeyed. Cyrano has to tear Christian away 
from Roxane. She begs her cousin to take care of him; to see 
that he does not endanger his life ; that he is faithful to her; and 
that he writes frequently. On the last point Cyrano promises 
without hesitation. 

In Act iv. we find the Cadets de Gascogne at the siege of Arras, 
encamped round the town. The French are in a sorry plight; for 
since they began the siege Spanish troops have arrived to help the 
defenders, and encamped around them. There is a great dearth of 
provisions in the camp, and the pale, thin faces of the cadets betray 
their sufferings. It is only Cyrano’s magic influence that keeps 
them from breaking out in open revolt. He always has a jest, the 
right word, for each of them. ‘Toujours le mot, la pointe!’ says 
one of the cadets. ‘ Yes,’ replies Cyrano, 

Et je voudrais mourir, un soir, sous un ciel rose, 
En faisant un bon mot pour une belle cause ! 
—Oh! frappé par la seule arme noble qui soit, 
Et par un ennemi qu’on sait digne de soi, 


Sur un gazon de gloire et loin d’un lit de fiévres, 
Tomber la pointe au cceur en méme temps qu’aux lévres! 


Matters in the siege are drawing toa crisis. De Guiche, indeed, 
who is in communication with a Spanish spy, announces that the 
Spaniards intend attacking the French line this very day, in an 
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hour’s time, and, moreover, that their attack will be concentrated on 
this special part of the line where the cadets are posted. This news 
sets all astir. For many it will be their last day on earth. Christian is 
sitting apart, thinking of Roxane. As Cyrano approaches him the 
poor fellow says he would wish to put his heart’s farewell in a last 
beautiful letter. Cyrano hands him one. He expected the attack 
would be made to-day, and has already said good-bye for Christian. On 
opening the letter Christian finds tear stains. ‘Yes,’ stammers Cyrano; 
‘a poet takes himself seriously. That is the charm . . . Death is 
not terrible ; but never to see her again . . . voila horrible!’ And 
Christian half guesses that he is not the only man who loves Roxane. 

A noise is now heard in the distance, the sound of carriage bells. 
The coachman has cried out, ‘ Service du Roi!’ All line up to receive 
the carriage. The step is lowered, the door opened, and, behold— 
Roxane! ‘Servicedu Roi! Vous?’ exclaims DeGuiche. ‘ Mais, du 
seul roi, Amour!’ she replies. And how had she passed through 
the Spanish lines? By telling them she was going to see her lover. 
‘Lover?’ asks Christian. Yes: if she had said ‘husband’ they would 
not have let her pass. Her presence seems to put new life into the 
cadets, who immediately begin to smarten themselves to be intro- 
duced to her. And here occurs a delightful scene, a touch of genius 
in the domain of stage effect. Roxane overhears one of the cadets 
lamenting his hunger. ‘I too am hungry,’ she says; ‘but here is 
my menu,’ and she bids them look into her carriage. There they find 
a veritable larder—galantine, gigot, ortolans, paon truffé, red and 
whitewine. The cadets are wild with delight, and some even 
moved to tears. ‘Je ladore,’ gulps the great Cyrano, following her 
with his arms full of provisions and helping her to serve his 
comrades. 

But there is something weighing on his mind. Taking Christian 
aside, he tells him that, in case Roxane should refer to letters, he 
must not be foolish enough to show signs of astonishment. ‘ You 
have written oftener than you think,’ he adds. ‘How many times a 
week ?’ asks Christian. ‘Two? Three? Four?’ ‘More than that.’ 
‘Every day?’ ‘Yes, every day—twice.’ Each day before dawn 
and after dusk he has risked his life to bear these letters through 
the Spanish lines. Seeing Roxane approaching he withdraws into his 
tent and leaves Christian alone with her. Why had sherun all these 
risks to rejoin him? On account of his letters, each of which had 
been more beautiful than the one before. Through them all she 
seemed to hear that voice which, one evening under her balcony, 
had revealed the depths of his soul to her. Each letter had been as 
a petal wafted from this soul. And now, in this hour when death 
might overtake both of them, she would ask pardon for having in 
her frivolity done him the injustice to love him for his beauty only. 
At present she loves him for his soul alone. His beauty she no 
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longer sees. She would love him even if hewereugly. ‘Ugly?’ he 
exclaims, horrified. ‘Ugly,’ she repeats ; ‘I swear it.’ Christian 
can bear no more. Sick at heart he makes an excuse to retire. 

Calling Cyrano from his tent he tells him that Roxane loves him 
no longer ; that it is his soul (in other words, Cyrano’s) that she 
loves ; and he knows that Cyrano loves her too—ay, madly. A ray 
of joy lights up the swashbuckler’s heart. He is glad, he says, that 
even such a thought has come to her ; but he advises Christian not to 
take her at her word. Christian declares, however, that she shall choose 
between them. ‘ Why should I destroy your happiness because I 
am handsome?’ he asks. ‘And why should I send yours to the 
grave,’ replies Cyrano, ‘ because, thanks to the accident of birth, I have 
the gift of expressing . . . what you perhaps feel?’ But Christian 
is resolved, and, telling Cyrano he is going to the end of the fortifi- 
cations, he calls to Roxane. Cyrano, he explains, has something 
important to say to her. 

Roxane again repeats that she would love Christian even if he were 
ugly. ‘Hideous?’ asks Cyrano. ‘ Hideous,’ she replies. ‘ Dis- 
figured?’ ‘ Yes, disfigured.’ ‘Grotesque?’ ‘Nothing could make 
him grotesque in my eyes,’ is heranswer. The poor fellow, struggling 
with his love, feels that perhaps after all the road to happiness for 
both of them is lying open. He is probably about to confess all, 
when Le Bret calls him aside, A shot had been heard a minute 
before, and now some men appear bringing in a body covered by 
cloaks. They try to prevent Roxane from seeing; but she in- 
stinctively divines who is lying beneath. It is Christian, mortally 
wounded by the first shot from the enemy. She throws herself on 
the body in a frenzy of grief, while Cyrano bends over him and 
whispers in his ear the lie of a faithful friend: ‘I have told her all, and 
it is you that she loves still;’ and Christian, happy in this thought, 
closes his eyes for ever. In his bosom Roxane finds a letter for her, 
the letter Cyrano had written that very morning, and now covered 
with blood. Meanwhile the Spaniards are making a desperate attack. 
The cadets fall on all sides. At length Cyrano gathers round him 
the survivors, and, holding aloft a lance from which waves Roxane’s 
little handkerchief, makes a charge. 

Fifteen years elapse between the fourth and fifth acts. The 
piece opens again in the garden of a convent near Paris. Roxane 
has been in the convent fourteen years; and from a conversation 
between two of the sisters we gather that every Saturday Cyrano 
comes to bring her news of the outside world. He alone knows how 
to lighten her sorrow. Moreover he always has a kind and cheery 
word for the sisters, who all love him, To-day is a Saturday at the 
end of September. De Guiche, created Duc de Gramont for his 
successful conduct of the siege of Arras, has come to pay Roxane a 
visit. Le Bret too appears, and the conversation turns on Cyrano, 
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He seems to be living in a state of extreme poverty, making new 
enemies every day, attacking all shams, whether among nobles, 
priests, or authors. Though no one would dare to retaliate openly, 
says De Guiche to Le Bret, yet it was only yesterday he heard some 
one saying that Cyrano might die of an ‘accident.’ Therefore he 
ought to be on the watch. As De Guiche takes his leave Roxane 
accompanies him through the convent. 

At this moment Ragueneau rushes in with some news for 
Roxane, but seeing Le Bret deems it better to tell him. He was 
on his way to Cyrano’s when in the distance he caught sight of him 
leaving his house. Just as he turned the corner of the street a log 
of wood fell from a window on his head. At present he was lying in 
his room with a frightful hole in his skull. The doctor had declared 
it would be.fatal to get up. Le Bret at once hastens off with 
Ragueneau to see him. 

Roxane returns, and two of the sisters bring a big armchair, 
which they place ready for Cyrano, who should arrive shortly. Rox- 
ane sits down and continues some needlework. Soon the clock 
strikes. Usually on the last stroke of the hour Cyrano appears. 
To-day he is late for the first time for fourteen years. However not 
very late, for the next minute he is announced. He comes down 
the steps into the garden, very pale, and walking with great difii- 
culty. Roxane, as is her wont, continues her work without turning 
her head to greet him. Having reached the armchair, he apologises 
for his lateness ; an unexpected visitor had delayed him. [The poor 
fellow is speaking of Death.] He had told him to call again in an 
hour. As usual Roxane asks for the news of the week, and Cyrano 
proceeds to mention some of the events which have happened since 
last Saturday, the 19th. But he is growing weaker every moment, 
and as he arrives at the words ‘Saturday, the 26th,’ his eyes close 
and his head falls on his chest. Roxane, surprised by the silence, 
looks up, and believing he has fainted rushes towards him. Her 
voice rouses him, and he assures her that all is well. It is the Arras 
wound, he explains, which sometimes troubles him. Roxane, believ- 
ing this, refers to her own wound, there’at her heart, under the letter 
on which may still be seen the stains of tears and blood. 

‘ And didn’t you promise that one day you would let me read this 
letter ?’ asks Cyrano. Roxane hands it to him, and sits down again 
at her work. And there in the gathering twilight he begins to read 
that letter which fifteen years ago he himself wrote from the depths 
of his heart, and which still bears the stains of his own tears. As he 
reads it, half aloud and half in a whisper, his voice takes Roxane’s 
memory back over the fifteen years to a certain night when she 
heard that same voice pouring out words of love such as no other man 
ever spake. Approaching him quietly she perceives that he is not 
reading the letter (it is now too dark to read). Then the truth 
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flashes on her, the secret which had been his through all these years. 
And why, she asks, has he allowed this sublime silence to be broken 
to-day? Why? But Le Bret and Ragueneau, who now enter run- 
ning, supply the answer. He has killed himself, they tell her, by 
getting up. ‘It is true, adds Cyrano; ‘I had not finished my 
gazette. And Saturday, the 26th, an hour before dinner, Monsieur 
de Bergerac died, assassinated.’ And taking off his hat he shows his 
head, covered with bandages. , 

Roxane in her grief implores him to live. She reproaches herself 
with having wrecked his life. ‘You?’ he replies ; ‘on the contrary:’ 


J’ignorais la douceur féminine. Ma mére 

Ne m‘a pastrouvé beau. Je n’ai pas eu de sceur. 
Plus tard, j'ai redouté l’amante 4 I’ceil moqueur. 
Je vous dois d’avoir eu, tout au moins, une amie. 
Grace 4 vous une robe a passé dans ma vie. 


Surely a beautiful line, this last. But the end is rapidly approach- 
ing. A shiver runs through the strong man’s frame. He sees 
Death advancing on him. He will meet it, however, like a man, not 
stretched in an armchair, but upright and sword in hand. Springing 
up he plants himself with his back to a tree. Ah! Death is even 
daring to look at his nose! And what are all these closing round 
him? All his old enemies. Yes: he recognises them—Lies, Com- 
promises, Prejudices, Cowardice, Folly. Make terms with them ? 
Never. They will lay him low at the last, it is true; but still he 
will fight, fight, fight ; and he slashes the air with vast sweeps of his 
sword. Let them tear away everything from him, the laurel and the 
rose ; there is still one thing he will bear away with him unsullied— 
his plume of honour. , 


Arrachez! Il y a malgré vous quelque chose 

Que j’emporte, et ce soir, quand j’entrerai chez Dieu, 

Mon salut balaiera largement le seuil bleu, 

Quelque chose que sans un pli, sans une tache, 

J’emporte malgré vous, et c’est . . . c'est . . . mon panache. 


With these words he falls back into the arms of Le Bret and 
Ragueneau. 

Thus ends one of the most remarkable plays that have ever been 
seen on any stage and in any age. Do you say this rough outline 
savours rather of melodrama? That may be; but study the play 
itself and you will assuredly find in it that which is higher and more 
solid than mere melodrama. For myself, I have not seen it acted. 
My enthusiasm, therefore, owes nothing to the glamour which skilful 
actors and actresses so; often throw round their parts. I take the 
play merely on its merits as a work of art; and I again venture to 
affirm that it will rank among the immortals. Search the whole 
range of Corneille, Racine, Moliére, Victor Hugo, or any other 
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French dramatist, and you will find nothing on a higher level. Nay, 
if I mistake not, you will find nothing worthy to be put on the same 
level. 

It does not grapple with those infinities which have ever perplexed 
the mind of man, those high themes which have been touched on 
in Hamlet and Faust and Ibsen’s Brand. It does not deal with those 
stormy passions which sweep before us in Macbeth. There may be in 
it less of brilliant dialogue than in certain other plays which France 
has given to the century. Yet there is no. lack of wit, no lack of 
humour in this play; and the whole is bathed in that element which 
alone can render the thoughts of men proof against the rust of years 
—poetry. 

The fundamental conception is essentially that of a poet. Who 
but a poet could have imagined a man so devoted to a woman as 
to be willing to trample on his own heart in order to offer up a rival 
worthy of this woman’s love? Who but a poet could imagine this 
man, after his rival has died, and when he knows that it is he 
himself who won her heart, still concealing his love till his last hour, 
lest he should cause her a pang of sorrow by displacing a tender 
memory? The details too are worked out by the hand of a poet 
and a dramatist. Everywhere there are passages of great beauty. 
Everywhere is apparent the instinct for dramatic fitness. Long 
though the play be, all in it is lifeand movement. Never once does 
the interest flag, from the rising of the curtain in the Hoétel de 
Bourgogne down to that last sad scene of all which, by showing how 
a hero can die, almost makes us ‘ half in love with easeful death.’ 

It is round Cyrano, of course, that the chief interest gathers. The 
other characters are but subordinate to his. In all he says and does 
we are conscious of a personality that compels admiration ; and I 
again say that I know of no man in any drama in any language who 
attracts quite as much as he. Shakespeare has given us heroines 
that appeal to us more than Roxane; but not even Shakespeare 
himself has given us a hero that appeals to usas Cyrano. Everything 
about him is great—great as his own colossal nose. He is great in 
his hatred of shams no less than in his love of verities. And race of 
little men though we be, with our limping loves and halting hates, 
there is still something within us which bids us bow down to great- 
ness when we meet it. 

No doubt there are always men who, when they find a fellow 
creature straying from the paths of commonplace or cynicism, will 
be ready to revile him as a purveyor of mere sentiment. Such 
men may affect a cheap superiority by sneering at Cyrano as a 
sentimentalist. Happily, however, most of us belong to that inferior 
section of mortals who are not above taking an interest in the human 
heart by which we live, not above being moved by its tenderness, its 
joys, its fears. To the majority, therefore, of those who are fortunate 
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enough to read or see this play, I make no doubt that the hero will stand 
out as a man worthy of their love. And in those cellars of which I 
have already spoken, where from time to time we lay down the choicest 
friends of our bosom, friends that year by year, like all good wine, 
grow mellower and ever mellower, and come forth at our bidding to 
cheer us when the skies of life are lowering and its waters troubled— 
in those cellars of friendship I venture to believe that many a man 
will treasure not least sedulously this vintage of Cyrano de Bergerac. 


STANLEY YOUNG. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE CAPTURE OF HAVANA 
BY ENGLAND, 1762 


In 1761 was signed the celebrated agreement between the French 
and Spanish branches of the House of Bourbon, known as ‘ the Family 
Compact,’ which was to produce such important results in the political 
history of Europe. 

Pitt, then directing the destinies of this country, saw the necessity 
for instant action, and urged on his Cabinet the importance of an im- 
mediate declaration of war against Spain, but, failing to carry with 
him the great majority of his colleagues, resigned office and shortly 
afterwards had the satisfaction of seeing the Government driven to do 
what he had originally recommended. 

It was on the 4th of January, 1762, that war against Spain was 
declared by England, but delay still dogged our footsteps and the 
chief active measure of the coming campaign was not commenced 
until two months later, when on the 5th of March a combined naval 
and military force sailed from Portsmouth, having for its ultimate 
destination the rich city of Havana, then, in fact, if not in name, the 
capital of the ‘ Pearl of the Antilles.’ 

Of all the Spanish possessions in the West Indies this important 
place—the centre of their trade, the key to their American possessions, 
the rich and prosperous capital of their West Indian Empire, possess- 
ing a fine harbour and a commanding strategical position—un- 
doubtedly presented the most favourable and promising point of 
attack. It is said that the Duke of Cumberland was the author of 
the scheme for its reduction, and having laid it before the Cabinet 
was in return granted the privilege of nominating the officers in chief 
command who were to carry out his design. A consideration of the 
persons thus appointed bears out this statement, since most of them 
were personal friends of the Duke and members of his immediate 
entourage. 

The chief command of the military forces was conferred upon 
George, third Earl of Albemarle and head of the house of Keppel, 
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who had from boyhood been closely associated with the Duke, whose 
aide-de-camp he was and with whom he had served at Fontenoy and 
Culloden. 

Lord Albemarle’s second brother, Augustus Keppel, afterwards 
raised to the peerage with the title of Lord Keppel for his distin- 
guished services, was appointed second in command of the naval por- 
tion of the expedition, while the third brother, William, until then 
Colonel of the recently raised 56th regiment of Foot (now the 2nd 
battalion of the Essex Regiment), was selected for a brigade command 
with the rank of Major-General. 

Upon the return of the successful expedition and the distribution 
of the very large sums of prize money resulting from it, it was said, 
and not perhaps without some show of reason, that the enterprise had 
been undertaken to enrich the Keppel family—a result it certainly 
achieved. 

The command of the fleet was given to Sir George Pocock, K.B., 
Admiral of the Blue, who had greatly distinguished himself in the 
East Indies, receiving no less than seven wounds when leading the 
attack upon Chandernagore. 

Albemarle’s second in command was a man who had already seen 
a large amount of active service and was an aide-de-camp to the King, 
and who, some twenty years later, was to draw the attention of all 
Europe to the fortress of Gibraltar, which, as Governor, he held suc- 
cessfully against the combined French and Spanish forces throughout 
a period of three years and seven months. George Augustus 
Eliott, afterwards created Baron Heathfield for his splendid ser- 
vices at Gibraltar, was at this time best known as a distinguished 
cavalry officer who now, in front of Havana, was, as a besieger, to 
learn those practical lessons of fortress defence which, twenty years 
later as defender, he turned to such good account against a similar 
foe. ‘ 
Such were the principal leaders of the expedition that sailed 
for the West Indies at the commencement of March 1762, but 
the men they were to lead and the ships they were to command 
were to be largely drawn from forces already on the far side of the 
Atlantic. 

Of the 16,000 men destined for the land forces but little more than 
4,000 were supplied from England, the remainder were to come, 4,000 
from North America, and 8,000 from an army then operating under 
General Monckton against Martinique. 

The naval force was in much the same state, for Pocock had with 
him when he sailed but five shipsof the line, the rest were to be obtained 
from Rodney, who was co-operating with Monckton. The welcome 
intelligence of the fall of Martinique was received on arrival at 
Barbados, and on the 26th of April the necessary military and naval 
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reinforcements were obtained and the combined force set sail for 
Cuba. 

The fleet, reinforced a little later by a fresh addition, numbered 
about twenty sail of the line with about an equal number of smaller 
war vessels, convoying 156 transports and store ships. Sir 
George Pocock flew his flag on the Namwr, of ninety guns, and 
Commodore Keppel was on board the Valiant of seventy-four 

8. 
Besides being presently reinforced by a’squadron under Captain 
Hervey, who was to play an important part in the naval attack on 
Havana, the fleet was further augmented in the course of opera- 
tions by nine more ships of war. The military portion of the ex- 
pedition sailing from Martinique numbered 11,350 men, but the 
American contingent only arrived just before the conclusion of opera- 
tions. 

The contrast between the number of ships employed to transport 
some 11,000 men and that now necessary for a like purpose is very 
striking, and not less so is the circumstance—accentuating the 
difference between those days of sailing ships and these of large, fast, 
powerful steamers—that when Sir George Pocock decided to save time 
by approaching Havana along the northern coast of Cuba through 
the dreaded Bahama Channel he was thought to attempt an unusual 
and somewhat dangerous feat, and took precautions which to us sound 
excessive. 

His judgment, however, was sound, and having passed the long 
Bahama Channel in seven divisions between the 27th of May and the 
6th of June, he arrived before Havana without mishap on the last 
named date. 

Havana lies upon the western side of the long and narrow channel 
that leads to its inner and spacious harbour, then considered capable 
of accommodating 100 sail of the line. ‘The city was defended by two 
forts, placed at opposite sides of the narrow entrance, the one on the 
eastern side, and therefore facing the city, being known then, as now, 
by the name of Fort Moro. This work formed the chief defence of the 
place, and presently became the main object of the attack, and its fall 
practically placed the city of Havana at the mercy of the attackers. 
It was inaccessible from the sea, and was secured on the land side by 
several outworks and by a main ditch 80 feet deep and 40 feet wide, 
cut out of the solid rock, and guarded towards the sea by a narrow 
ledge or wall along which the besiegers eventually approached the 
main work, 

On the western or city side of the channel was Fort Puntal, or de 
la Punta—the name still survives—while further in, on a level with 
the water, was a strong work mounting twelve guns and known as 
‘The Twelve Apostles.’ Higher up still was the Shepherd’s Battery, 
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and above all were the Cavanos Hills extending inland frcm Fort 
Moro to the plains of Guanamacoa. 

The western side of the city was defended by a chain of smaller 
works, the country beyond which was devoid of soil or vegetation, and 
offered no advantages to an attacker. Eastward of Fort Moro, how- 
ever, the ground was well wooded, and thickly dotted with villages 
and country houses. 

It is a somewhat curious coincidence that inside the harbour, 
protected by the long, narrow channel and the intervening land from 
the fire of the British ships, lay the Spanish fleet, very much as, at the 
present time of writing, lies Admiral Cervera’s squadron within the 
somewhat similar harbour of Santiago de Cuba. The difference 
between the relative value of the bottled up fleets is that whereas 
Cervera’s ships, armed with modern ordnance, will doubtless be able 
to play some part in the land defence against an army operating 
against the forts, the Spanish fleet at Havana in 1762 was out of 
range of the ground over which the besiegers worked, and its ships 
were therefore useless, save as affording garrisons and reliefs to the 
forts attacked. 

The Spanish fleet thus voluntarily placed itself out of action 
within the inner harbour of Havana, and further sank three of its 
best ships within a boom at the mouth of the outer entrance, thus 
reversing Admiral Sampson's stratagem with the Merrimac at 
Santiago, not with the object of shutting itself in, but of shutting 
the British fleet out. 

Once arrived at Havana, Albemarle lost no time in commencing 
operations ; indeed the rainy season had already set in, and there was 
no time to waste. Within twenty-four hours all arrangements for 
the disembarkation of the troops had been made, the spot selected for 
the landing being some miles to the eastward of Fort Moro, between 
the mouths of the rivers Bocca Nao and Coximar. 

In order to distract the attention of the Spaniards, a feint was 
made by Admiral Pocock to the west of Havana, where he landed some 
marines, while the disembarkation of the main body of the British 
troops was effected in flat-bottomed boats, under the superintendence of 
Commodore Keppel. A slight resistance was offered by a small work 
on the shore, which was speedily silenced by the guns of the fleet, and 
the army safely landed in three divisions. 

It is said that the present garrison of Havana have recently erected 
earthworks along this part of the coast, as if fearing a repetition by 
the Americans of our landing in 1762. 

Once the invading force was firmly established on Cuban soil the 
Cavanos heights were seized and operations were begun against Fort 
Moro by a force under General Keppel, while another under General 
Eliott was advanced to the town of Guanamacoa, to act as a covering 
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force and to endeavour to obtain a supply of water and provisions. 
A third party, under Brigadier-General Howe, was stationed on the 
western side of the city to engage the attention of the defenders in 
that direction, but no serious operations were undertaken by it, as it 
was quickly seen that the capture of Fort Moro was the object to be 
aimed at, and every effort was concentrated upon it. 

The operations that now commenced were protracted for several 
weeks, during which the besiegers suffered very great hardships and 
endured considerable privations. The climate was most unhealthy 
and speedily produced fevers and similar illnesses ; the country was 
unsuited for siege operations, being wooded and almost roadless ; while 
the soil was so scanty in the immediate neighbourhood of the works 
as to offer but slight cover for the besiegers, who were put to great 
labour, first to construct their batteries and approaches on the rocky 
ground, and then to arm them with guns dragged through most 
difficult country. 

At one time no less than 4,000 soldiers and 3,000 seamen were 
prostrated by sickness, and contemporary accounts paint a vivid, if 
unpleasant, picture of the sufferings endured. 

The position of the fleet was scarcely better than that of the 
army. Anchored in an open roadstead, off a rocky coast, daily 
expecting the commencement of the hurricane season, and looking 
longingly for reinforcements which did not appear, the British 
forces by sea as well as on land were in an almost desperate state, 
largely the result of commencing operations in an unhealthy 
climate at the worst season of the year and with forces insufficiently 
provided for the work in hand. 

The Spaniards, moreover, made a bold defence. Although their 
naval forces were deliberately placed out of action, their land defence 
was excellent. True to the principle that offensive action is the 
best form of defence, they continually harassed their attackers, and 
on the 29th of June brought several hundred men across the 
harbour in boats and led them against the British batteries in front 
of Fort Moro which were now approaching completion. 

The sortie was beaten off with considerable loss, and on the Ist 
of July our works opened fire upon Fort Moro, assisted from the sea 
by H.M.S. Dragon, Cambridge, and Marlborough, which, under 
command of Captain Hervey, anchored close to the shore, broadside 
on to the fort. These vessels maintained the attack for upwards of 
six hours, but their fire was not very effective owing to the higher 
position of the fort, whose guns commanded the sea and inflicted 
much damage on the ships, killing Captain Goosetree of the Cam- 
bridge, and placing as many as 170 officers and men hors de combat 
in killed and wounded on board the Cambridge and Dragon alone. 

Seeing that no important result was to be obtained, and that the 
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ships were in a bad way, Commodore Keppel, who seems to have had 
the conduct of most of the active naval operations, recalled Hervey’s 
vessels, partly no doubt in consequence of the following characteristic 
note written by that gallant officer in pencil upon the back of his | 
private signals during the course of the action : 


Sir,—I have the misfortune to be aground. Pray senda frigate to drop a bower 
off, and send the end of the cable on board here. We are luckily in a good line 
for our fire on the fort: but the smoke is so great that (it) makes it impossible to 
see the effect we have had or (are) likely to have; nor can we tell when the army 
will advance, 

Often duller and ever yours, 
A. HERVEY. 


The non-success of this combined naval and military attack and 
the spirit shown by the defenders, who in the course of the action 
brought fresh reliefs across the harbour to Fort Moro, made it 
evident that more batteries and greater armament would be 
necessary before this strong work could be taken. 

Fresh efforts were therefore made by the besiegers, who, however, 
met with a great misfortune a few days later in the destruction by 
fire of their largest battery, resulting in the loss of the labour of 600 
men for a period of seventeen days. 

It had become necessary to call in the assistance of the men of 
the fleet in the construction and manning of the new batteries, and 
well the sailors seem to have responded to the appeal. Several 
works were raised, armed, and fought completely by seamen, and 
one in particular, ‘The Valiant’s Battery,’ is named in Keppel’s Life, 
from which most of these particulars are taken. This work, manned 
by the seamen of the Commodore’s ship, contained eight 32-pounder 
guns, and is said to have been worked with so much energy as to 
have fired three shots to every two of any other battery. 

The attack now began to get the upper hand. On the 12th of 
July the Jamaica fleet under Commodore Douglas arrived on its way 
to England, bringing a welcome supply of munitions and stores, and 
a few days later the destruction of the upper works of the defenders 
made it evident that the end was at hand. Not without a deter- 
mined struggle, however, did the gallant Spaniards abandon their 
strongest work, but on the 20th of July the besiegers succeeded in 
effecting a lodgment on the.‘ covered way,’ from which the crossing 
of the main ditch was presently achieved along the narrow strip of 
rock that separated the ditch from the sea. Mines were now com- 
menced in the parapet of the main work with the object of effecting 
a practicable breach, and the Spanish commander determined to 
make a last effort to beat off his too closely pressing opponent. 

He accordingly transported 1,200 men across the harbour and 
led them to the attack of the British works with intrepid gallantry 
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in one last and desperate sortie; but the British soldiers, under 
Brigadier-General Carlton, who was wounded in the arm, held their 
own and, driving the attackers back from the Cavanos heights, swept 
them into the harbour with a loss of 400 killed and many wounded 
or prisoners. 

A week later the long-looked-for reinforcements from America 
arrived, just in time to take part in the closing act of the siege. 

It was on the 30th of July that a breach was successfully made, 
but so narrow was it as to admit but one man at a time, and it was 
but the impetuosity of the British soldiers that enabled the work 
to be stormed and captured. Equally brave, however, were the 
defenders, who sold their lives most dearly and left dead or wounded 
upon the ground most of their number, including more than one of 
their chief leaders. Conspicuous amongst these were the Marquis 
de Gonsalez, the Spanish second in command, who was killed, and 
one Don Luis de Velasco, the commander of the Spanish ship of war 
the Reina, who established himself in an inner entrenchment with 
about 100 men and, after offering a most determined resistance, fell 
mortally wounded. The courtesy of the British commander allowed 
this gallant officer to be removed to the city of Havana, where he 
died a few days later. 

So struck was the King of Spain with the heroism displayed by 
Don Luis on this occasion, that he not only created his son Viscount 
Moro, but ordained that henceforth, in memory of his brilliant 
example, there should always be one vessel in the Spanish navy 
bearing his name. Whether this command has been observed ever 
since or no I am unable to say, but it is certain that among 
the vessels captured by Admiral Dewey at Manila at the 
commencement of the present war was one bearing the name of 
Velasco, and it is further remarkable that to this day one of the 
works outside Havana is called the Velasco battery. Thus in Spain, 
the land of chivalry, is preserved the inspiring memory of great 
deeds and a noble example. 

With the fall of Fort Moro, the chief defence of Havana, came of 
necessity the fall of that city ; for although the Spanish commander, 
true to the last to the instincts of a soldier, refused at first the terms 
offered him by Albemarle with a view to sparing unnecessary loss of 
life, the bombardment of the city, which his refusal entailed, placed 
the issue beyond doubt. Commenced on the 10th of August, this 
bombardment by forty-five cannon and eight mortars, among which 
were ten 32-pounders manned by seamen, resulted in the entry into 
Havana of the victorious British forces on the 14th of the month. 

To the victors belonged the spoils, and very rich and important 
these were. 


Besides the nine Spanish men-of-war found intact in the harbour 
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—which, added to the three sunk at the entrance and to one or two 
others captured outside in the course of the operations, formed about 
one-fifth of the naval power of Spain, and seriously crippled her for 
the rest of the war—no less an amount than three millions sterling 
was realised in prize money by the capture of this wealthy city. 

Of this great sum we are told that Albemarle and Pocock, as 
commanding respectively the land and sea forces, received no less 
than 122,697/. each, while Commodore Keppel’s share amounted to 
as much as 24,539/., and doubtless his brother, Major-General Keppel, 
received an almost equal sum. Thus the Keppel family benefited by 
this expedition to the tune of considerably over 150,000/., and it is 
recorded that General Eliott, with his share of the prize money, pur- 
chased the estate of Heathfield in Sussex, from which he afterwards 
took his title. Such were the solid rewards obtainable in war in the 
last century, when the profession of arms was for the successful soldier 
considerably more lucrative than it is at the close of the nineteenth 
century. 

The losses incurred in the course of this short, successful, but 
trying campaign are given in Albemarle’s official account as being, 
from the 7th of June to the 8th of October, no less than 560 men 
killed or died of wounds, and 4,708 died of sickness. These are for 
the army alone, and show the enormous loss—for it can be called by 
no other name—inflicted on the comparatively small force by opera- 
tions conducted under most trying conditions at the most unfavourable 
time of year. 

A careful analysis of the Spanish returns for their forces in Cuba 
during the last two or three years bears out these figures, and must 
give pause to even the most warlike Americans at the present junc- 
ture. 

Cuba may be the Pearl of the Antilles, but it is a jewel for which 
an uncommonly high price must be paid, and it has ever proved the 
grave of many a brave man not inured to its deadly climate at the 
present, the worst, season of the year. 

The 56th Regiment of Foot, which had only been raised a fow 
years, saw active service for the first time upon this occasion, and was 
fortunate in doing so at this the outset of its career. It is recorded 
that its loss was twelve rank and file killed, and one officer and twenty- 
three rank and file wounded, while many more died of disease. 

But if it was thus put to a fiery ordeal at the commencement of 
what has proved to be a distinguished career, this regiment can at 
least boast of a distinction conferred, so far as I know, upon no other 
regiment in the British Army, for it bears upon its colours to this day 
as the first of a long roll of battle names the word ‘ Moro,’ in celebra- 
tion of the baptism of fire it received before the city of Havana and 
at the taking of the fort of that name in 1762. 

Thus 136 years ago Spain, now at war with the greatest English- 
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speaking child of Great Britain, found herself engaged with the parent 
nation, and the coincidences observable in the two campaigns in Cuba 
may perhaps afford sufficient justification for this resurrection of an 
almost forgotten record of one among the many British expeditions 
of the past. 

By the peace concluded in 1763 Cuba was restored by Great 
Britain to Spain. 

JOHN ADYE, 
- Brevet Lieut.- Colonel R.A. 





THE WAGNER MANIA 


Not so many years ago, Richard Wagner, in a fit of morbid despair 
at the apathy of the public, declared his music to be ‘the music of 
the future.’ At that time it was emphatically so; now it is just as 
emphatically the music of the present. Much less than half a century 
back, Wagner was looked upon as practically a musical madman, an 
iconoclast who had arisen to throw all established art-forms and 
traditions to the winds, to trample under his feet those who had 
hitherto been regarded as the great gods of the divine art. Henry 
Chorley, prince of musical critics, ridiculed Tannhiiuser as a chaos of 
absurdities ; the Paris Jockey Club howled it down with on se tanne- 
auc-airs. Wagner, it was said, in reference to his revolutionary 
theories, had invented a new system because he could not manipulate 
the old. To-day this same Wagner is held up to our admiring gaze 
as the Napoleon of the realms of music—the one and only creative 
artist worthy of our attention. All other composers who preceded 
the hero of Bayreuth are to be considered as mere chains in the 
evolution which reached its climax in the immortal Richard; all 
other music, especially operatic music, is to be judged solely by its 
comparitive approximation to Lohengrin or Tannhduser or Tristan 
und Isolde. Never was cult so magnificently exclusive. 

There have been partialities for composers certainly. One cannot 
forget the Gluck and Piccini contests which, about 1774, divided the 
musical public of Paris into two opposing camps. Gluck’s admirers 
would have none of Piccini’s music. They dogged their hero’s foot- 
steps in the streets, and shouted themselves hoarse when he appeared 
at public assemblies ; those who could command the privilege went to 
see him rehearse his new operas in his night-cap and dressing gown. 
The older school were all for Piccini. To them Gluck was a noodle, 
who, as Handel had declared, knew no more of counterpoint than a 
cook. The rival partisans reviled each other in the native Billings- 
gate, and powerful leaders exerted themselves to win converts. ‘I 
know some one,’ said Gluck, ‘who will give dinners and suppers to 
three-fourths of Paris to gain proselytes for M. Piccini. Marmontel, 
who tells stories so well, will tell one more to explain to the whole 
kingdom the exclusive merits of M. Piccini.’ La Harpe was elo- 
quent on the other side. ‘The famous Gluck,’ he remarked, ‘may 
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puff his own compositions, but he cannot prevent them from boring 
us to death.’ 

In such manner did the Gluckists and Piccinists endeavour to 
determine the difference between Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee. It 
was not a serious matter for the art. The Gluckists sought to excom- 
municate only the Piccinists, and the Piccinists sought to excommu- 
nicate only the Gluckists. Each limited its denial of musical merit 
only to the object of the other’s adoration. And so with those who 
in later times have felt compelled to yield to a feeling in favour of a 
particular composer. People have admired Bach or perhaps Beet- 
hoven above all other masters. But they have not declined to admit 
that Mozart possessed some good qualities as a composer; that 
Schubert could occasionally hit upon a melody; that Haydn knew 
how to write a symphony; that Handel could do something with an 
oratorio; that Mendelssohn could effectively ‘score’ for the 
orchestra ; that Meyerbeer was passable; that Chopin was pretty ; 
that Berlioz had some dramatic power in music.. None of these 
things will your true Wagnerian admit. To him, as some one has 
put it, Bach is ‘dry’; Handel is rococo; Haydn is pre-historic ; 
Beethoven serves only to illustrate the first feeble beginnings of 
modern orchestration; and even the bold Berlioz is on the way to 
becoming effete. All composers, past and present, are, in short, but 
pigmies by comparison : the master of Bayreuth stands alone as the 
Goliath of music. 

Nor is this a matter of theory or opinion only. The programmes 
of our leading orchestral concerts are more and more conclusively 
showing that in practice Wagner holds the field. For the moment 
no one else can be made to ‘draw.’ Beethoven has fallen from his 
former high estate ; and as for the lesser lights one may be thankful 
if he has them represented once or twice in a season. If a concert- 
director puts before the public a scheme of concerts he must tempt 
them with Gargantuan feasts of Wagner or they will not respond. 
If a new conductor appears, the question is at once asked, How 
does he conduct Wagner? If rival conductors are in the field to- 
gether, it is not the one who gives the most genuinely artistic per- 
formances of works of various ‘schools’ that gains the following ; it 
is the one who makes most show with the composer of Lohengrin. 
Should a singer, as in the case of Madame Patti, decline to strain 
her voice by the trying vocal work of Wagner, that singer is promptly 
denominated ‘old school,’ and denied all claim to have made artistic 
progress. We have a Handel Festival once in three years; and at 
the anniversary of some composer’s death we have perhaps a perform- 
ance devoted entirely to his music. But Wagner is literally for all 
time. We have Wagner ‘nights’ as often as three times a week, 
and when a performance is not exclusively Wagner, it is almost 
certain that half or three parts of it will be given up to him. 
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The case would not be quite so bad if the rage for Wagner 
were limited to his operas as operas. The Wagner opera is a legiti- 
mate form of art; nay, more, it is the highest type of its class. It 
is as far superior to the shallow, flimsy Rossini school of opera, with 
its set forms and its absurd libretti, as the works of Browning are 
superior to the trivialities of Martin Tupper. But Wagner intended 
his operas to be heard in their entirety, not broken up into fragments 
and divorced from their stage accessories. With him the music and 
the drama are inseparable ; in fact the music is the drama. More- 
over, it was one of his art theories that the music of an opera should 
be continuous, that there should be no ‘full close’—to use a tech- 
nical term—until the end of an act. The older operas were made up 
of separate ‘numbers’ which could be cut from their context without 
much harm being done. Wagner aimed at the elimination of the 
‘number’ entirely ; and so well did he succeed that for many years 
it was the boast of his disciples that he was quite out of the reach of 
‘selection.’ But now? The unexpected has happened once more : 
Wagner has been ‘selected’ to death, until he is as familiar in 
‘numbers’ as were ever the composers of Maritana and the Barber 
of Seville. ‘ 

Every possible excerpt has been detached from its setting and 
ticketed with a title, until, as one cynic has remarked, a Wagner 
opera to-day seems only a pot pourri of some well known concert 
morceaux, joined by other unimportant unknown links. It is ‘the 
kind of opera one would expect to have been produced by slamming 
together, say, a Mendelssohn overture, a symphonic poem by Liszt, 
a grand march of Meyerbeer, a condensed something or other by 
Schubert, a bit of Beethoven, a bit of Bach, and an old pianoforte 
concerto.’ If words were added to these and the same material 
repeated in regular rotation, the result would be very much similar 
to that produced by a Wagner opera on the regular fin-de-sidcle 
concert-goer : a series of patches, the difference between which is 
that some are more hackneyed, some less. From a public thus 
surfeited with Wagner ‘selections,’ there would seem but little hope 
of a recognition of the composer’s claims to be heard as he desired to 
be heard, and as he should alone be heard. Opera in this country is 
still only an exotic. The great majority of those who patronise it 
regard it solely as a means of passing an evening with some social 
éclat, a certain amount of pleasure, and a very little intellectual 
trouble. Those who look upon it as a form of art making serious 
claims on the attention of rational people constitute but a small 
section of the so-called musical public. And so, while this craze for 
Wagner ‘selections’ continues, there is small chance for the Wagner 
opera as a whole. The chance, on the contrary, is simply this, that 
the public will get tired of Wagner long before they have an oppor- 
tunity of knowing him as he should be known. 
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This Wagner craze presents some puzzling features. It is im- 
possible, for example, to explain on artistic grounds why Wagner of 
all the great composers should be deemed worthy of having his 
music played in such quantities. Why should we not have Bach 
‘nights’ or Beethoven ‘nights’ as often as we have these Wagner 
‘nights’? The Wagner enthusiasts will, of course, tell us that 
Bach and Beethoven are less popular than Wagner. And they are 
right—happily for Bach and Beethoven! But the conclusion to be 
drawn from the statement is certainly not the conclusion of the 
ardent Wagnerian. That Wagner is popular is not in itself a proof 
of his superior claims. Popularity can never be a test of the highest 
merit in music, any more than in literature. Sebastian Bach is one 
of the greatest musical geniuses the world has ever seen; yet 
Sebastian Bach is not, and never will be, popular. Even to 
Beethoven himself the epithet cannot with truth be applied, much 
as the works of that composer have come into favour in recent 
years. 

There is in reality an element of unsuspected danger about this 
vaunted popularity of Wagner. It has been well said that in art 
nothing fails like success. Rossini was, in his day, one of the most 
popular of composers. But who now takes Rossini seriously ? He is 
as surely on the way to utter extinction as are last year’s pantomime 
songs. Wagner cannot last at the rate he is now enjoying. Sooner 
or later the public must rebel against having the same half-dozen 
overtures played once a week, the same extracts repeated with equal 
regularity at symphony concerts, at ballad concerts, at theatres, and 
even at music halls. Bach or Beethoven might indeed bear to be so 
repeated, because their works are inexhaustible for the revelation of 
new beauties. But Wagner tells all that he has to tell at a second 
or third hearing ; and these constant repetitions of selections from 
his works are to be accounted for only on the ground that he has 
become for the time being the fashionable composer. It is the 
old Mendelssohn fever of forty years ago in a more virulent form. 

Of course, no one would be foolish enough to deny the genius, 
the colossal genius, of Wagner. That he was a composer of the first 
rank, in his own particular domain at least, is as indisputable as that 
Beethoven remains the master of the symphony. But the point is 
that we are having too much Wagner. Even in the interests of our 
ears we are having too much. Rodenbach, the French author, 
declared that, after hearing Beethoven’s music, he was left serene ; 
whereas after listening to Wagner he went home aching all over, as 
if he had been tossed by the billows of a heavy sea. There isa 
story told about the wonderful cure from deafness of a patient 
who had been recommended to go to hear Lohengrin and to sit near 
the orchestra, by the trombones. The doctor accompanied his 
patient and sat beside him. All of a sudden, while the noise of the 
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instruments was at its loudest, the deaf man found he could hear. 
‘Doctor,’ he almost shrieked, ‘I can hear.’ The doctor took no 
notice. ‘I tell you, doctor,’ repeated the man in ecstasy, ‘ you have 
saved me. I have recovered my hearing.’ Still the doctor was 
silent: he had become deaf himself! The story may be apocryphal, 
but one does not need to be an anti-Wagnerian to see the point of it. 
When the Emperor Joseph the Second said to the composer of Don 
Giovanni on the first night of its representation : ‘ Your opera is 
very graceful, Herr Mozart, but it has a huge quantity of notes,’ 
Mozart could with justice make the proud reply: ‘ Not one too many, 
sire.’ It is only in a very few cases that one can say the same of 
Wagner. His scores are overloaded with notes. His use of crashing 
chords is excessive, and his extravagances of harmony are not always 
atoned for by their result on the ear. The greatest art of the 
orchestral writer is to produce many varieties of tone while yet 
making the several parts of his score apparent to the hearer. 
Wagner only now and again does this. As Sir George Macfarren 
once pointed out, the same quality of tone prevails throughout a 
Wagner opera of four hours’ length. One has but the variety which 
is made by striking more forcibly or legs forcibly on the pianoforte—of 
loud and less loud—but the constancy of the same tone of brass and 
reed instruments prevails from beginning to end, and with such 
indistinctness of part-writing that, when the music has been com- 
mitted to memory by a listener, he cannot in many instances trace 
the elements of the score. Of course the great majority of those who 
have made Wagner the fashionable composer know nothing of all 
this. Their type is represented by the old lady who, at a perform- 
ance of Faust, during the church scene, inquired of her grand- 
daughter what the relationship was between the two persons on the 
stage! They call for Wagner simply because Wagner is the correct 
thing ; just as it is the correct thing for everybody who is anybody 
(in music) to go to Bayreuth. 

Nor is it only that we are having too much Wagner in the 
interests of our ears and our artistic culture. These excessive 
repetitions of the works of one man are unfair to other and equally 
deserving composers. There are numberless compositions of the 
great classic masters which are never brought to a hearing, and are 
yet as well entitled to be heard as Wagner himself. The musical 
public are not intimately acquainted with Haydn’s or Mozart’s 
symphonies, but one of these each season is, as a rule, made to 
suffice, while the other evenings are given up to Wagner and 
the rest of the modern composers who have adopted his artistic creed. 
In London the exclusiveness is nearly as bad as it can be. The 
provinces are only a degree better. Local orchestras must follow 
the fashion ; and when the Richter band leaves the metropolis on 


tour, it is mainly to carry Wagner to the larger towns of the country. 
Vor, XLIV—No. 257 K 
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Even in Scotland, where the rate of musical progress is comparatively 
slow, Wagner has all but completely displaced the older masters. Edin- 
burgh, for example, during the last ten years has heard three sym- 
phonies of Mozart played by a professional orchestra (each of these was 
twice performed), and three symphonies by Haydn (one of them played 
twice)—in all ten performances! Glasgow, again, which twenty years 
ago brought out the overture to Rob Roy at the head of its plebiscite 
lists, now gives practically all its votes to Wagner. It is the same 
everywhere. As for the young composer, he has simply no chance. 
He may write like Beethoven himself, but unless he has a ‘ name,’ 
and has cast his werk on pronouncedly Wagnerian lines, no conductor 
will so much as lovk at his score. Musical students are beginning to 
realise this in a way they have never done before. They see that it 
is no use continuing to take Mozart and Haydn and Beethoven as 
their models. Their works must be ‘up to date:’ the Wagnerian 
‘ Leit-motiven’ must abound on every hand. Nowadays there is not 
a Royal Academy student without aspirations after Wagnerian 
melody, or the want of it; not one of them without the most daring 
conceptions of ultra-Wagnerian orchestral effects. Thus does the 
Wagner mania act as a check on originality. It looks as if by-and- 
by the old lines which marked out the different ‘schools’ of music 
would be entirely obliterated, leaving visible only the characteristic 
features which distinguish the Bayreuth ‘school’ from all others. 
There is another side to this excessive adulation of Wagner which 
is beginning to manifest itself. No musician, with the possible 
exception of Liszt, was ever more distinguished as an author than 
Richard Wagner. The complete collection of his writings fills 
ten octavo volumes in the German original, and an English transla- 
tion is in course of publication which promises to be equally extensive. 
In this department it would seem that the composer’s followers are 
bent on out-rivalling him. Already a-vast mass of literature has 
gathered around his name. Herr Oesterlein has made a catalogue 
of his own enormous collection, which in itself fills three large octavo 
volumes, running to 9,462 items, and a supplementary volume has 
recently appeared. Every year the literature of the subject increases. 
Only the other day there was published in London one of the most 
beautiful and expensive volumes that have ever been printed in 
English devoted to a musical composer. These Wagner works are 
nearly all from the same side, that is to say, they are mostly from 
the pens of enthusiasts who claim for Wagner the highest place in 
the musical firmament. That claim might perhaps be admitted, 
with a reservation in favour of some others who have not made the 
music drama the sole medium of their inspiration. But these Wagner 
zealots push their claim much further. They want us to study 
their hero, not as a great composer only, but as ‘one of the most 
remarkable minds of this century.’ ‘ His intellect,’ says one writer, 
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‘moved in obedience to laws different from those which govern 
ordinary men.’ He was, says another, ‘the seer of a new world,’ a 
man whose artistic creations were ‘ bound up with all human interests 
—treligion, society, politics, philosophy.’ And so on in the same 
strain. Now, it is certainly true that Wagner was a great deal more 
than a composer. He had eminent endowments in the way of 
emotional, intellectual, and physical vitality, and he gave much 
thought to problems of the greatest human import. But he was 
not really great, either as a philosopher or as a social and political 
reformer. He was great only in his music-dramas: if these had 
never existed his philosophisings would assuredly not have saved 
him from the immortality of oblivion. Wagner himself declaimed 
against ‘the drumming of artistic intelligence into the public’; and 
what he did not think of claiming for himself there is no need that 
his followers should claim for him. 

Let us by all means give Wagner the honour that is his due, 
but let us not forget his limitations. He has altered the whole 
course of modern opera, and has founded a musical system which it 
is practicaliy impossible for later composers to ignore. But his work 
is in one direction only. Opera, fortunately, is not the only form of 
musical art. Though Wagner had never lived, we should still have 
had the symphonies of Beethoven and Mozart, the oratorios of Handel 
and Mendelssohn, the masterly contrapuntal compositions of Bach, 
the songs of Schubert, and the pianoforte works of Chopin. These, 
with the countless meritorious works of masters less eminent, would 
surely have done very well to go on with. Our complaint is that 
the craze for Wagner has put them all—his predecessors—into 
eclipse. By-and-by they will again emerge into the light, and 
Wagner will perhaps be taken in the true way—that is, on the stage 
—or not taken at all. 

J. CUTHBERT HaDDEN. 
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Mr. Jonn Murray’s new and authoritative edition of Byron, prepared 
with his usual skill and thoroughness by Mr. Rowland Prothero, has 
reached the first instalment of the ‘ noble poet’s’ letters. The merit 
of Byron’s verse is still the subject of keen and vivacious controversy. 
Some critics consider him second only to Shakespeare. Others put 
him where sensible travellers put themselves, in the third class, 
because there is no fourth. I have no ambition asI certainly have no 
power, tantas componere lites. About Byron’s letters there is no 
dispute. By universal consent they are among the best, if not the 
very best, in the English language. Their natural eloquence, their 
audacious humour, the force and spirit of their substance, the grace 
and purity of their style, make them the most readable letters 
in the world. This new volume contains, with one exception, only 
the letters of Byron’s early youth before he had become famous, 
and when his manner was imperfectly formed. The exception is 
the admirable sketch of his old college friend, Charles Skinner 
Matthews, who died before him, uncle of Lord Llandaff. But 
even his hurried scrawls from Harrow are characteristic, and his 
dashing epistles from Cambridge are worth tons of morbid self- 
analysis. Here and there are touches of the reckless fun in which he 
afterwards revelled, as when he confesses that his handwriting is as 
bad as his character. That can hardly have been so, as it was not 
absolutely illegible. But ifa bad man writes good letters one need not 
complain. There are so many good men who write bad letters that we 
may even be grateful when once in a way the antithesis, true or false, 
is reversed. For my part, I think we have had more than enough both 
in the shape of unctuous moralising and in the way of sophistical 
apology about the private vices of celebrated authors. Drunkenness 
is not less disgusting because Burns got drunk, and Shelley’s lyrics 
are no excuse for conjugal infidelity. But fortunately we are not 
made judges one of another. Great men, like small men, are 
responsible to a tribunal which is not human and cannot err. If 
Byron boasted of his irregularities, and perhaps exaggerated them, 
that has nothing to do with the value of his work. The dullest 
drivellers have done the same. The really interesting questions which 
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this volume suggests are very different, and are not beyond the 
resources of mundane criticism. What is a good letter? Why are 
Byron’s letters so good ? 

I have sometimes doubted whether any one knows how to write. 
If Shakespeare could have been brought before a Royal Commission, 
and asked how he wrote his Plays, could he have given an answer 
intelligible to the Commissioners? He might have said, ‘The 
best in this kind are but shadows, and the worst are no worse if 
imagination amend them.’ And the Commissioners could only 
have replied, ‘It must be your imagination, and not ours.’ That is 
the highest form of writing, the intellectual process of which even 
Tennyson declared that he could form no conception. A Midsummer 
Night's Dream is infinitely great. A letter, even a nice letter, may 
be infinitely little, and yet one may be almost as hard to explain as the 
other. Madame de Sévigné, the object of a worship which does not 
always keep on this side idolatry, told her daughter that simplicity 
was everything. Such simplicity as Madame de Seévigné’s is a highly 
artificial product. Posterity has been, mercifully spared the sim- 
plicity of Madame de Grignan. Noone ever felt after reading one of 
Byron’s letters that he could by any possibility improve it. That is 
a test, perhaps, but it is hardly an explanation, and certainly not a 
guide. Byron as a letter-writer may be easily praised by negatives. 
He does not preach or argue, or soliloquise or refine. Egoist as he 
was, he never forgets his correspondent. His letters are not essays 
or lectures, or leading articles, or even fragments of autobiography. 
They are just what they profess to be, and nothing more. From 
the vice of discretion, which spoils so many letters, they are con- 
spicuously free. These, however, are not positive merits. It is so 
easy to say what things are not, and so difficult to say what they are. 
Like a well-known politician when he opposed the Liquor Bill, Byron 
was full of his subject. He dashed into the heart of his theme, and 
came at once tothe point. He had a perfect command of the English 
language, which an Englishman may be excused for regarding as 
the noblest instrument of human thought. His ideas were not often 
profound, but they were invariably clear and precise. He knew 
exactly what he meant to say before he began to say it, and as to how 
he would say it he was embarrassed only by the richness of his 
resources. But that is not all. Genius can do most things, but not 
everything, and unaided genius could not have produced Byron’s 
letters. He was an omnivorous reader. As a literary critic he stands 
below men whose intellectual capacity was vastly inferior to his own. 
While he greatly admired the verses of the late Mr. Gifford, he could 
see no merit in Wordsworth and very little in Keats. He put Crabbe 
‘above Coleridge, and Pope above Milton. All the same, his mind was 
full of those ‘jewels five words long which on the stretched forefinger 
of all time sparkle for ever.’ He must have known an appreciable 
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proportion of Shakespeare by heart. Of Shakespeare he sometimes 
wrote disrespectfully, though I doubt whether he meant what he said. 
His letters are full of Shakespearean quotations, always most happily 
applied, and it would be an instructive exercise, as well as a delight- 
ful amusement, for a young man who could tear himself from Ibsen 
and Zola to disentangle them. He cannot describe a crush at the 
opera in Venice without remarking that in shouldering his way 
through it he almost beat a Venetian and traduced the State. He 
seems at times to have thought in Shakespeare—to have been unable, 
as Macaulay said, to get away from him. It is rather the fashion to 
decry mere reading, and to insist that a uniform system of superficial 
education is worse than useless. There is truth in the weighty lines: 


He who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 
Deep-versed in books and shallow in himself. 


The Letters of the Illiterate may be a discovery of the future. I do 
not myself believe in them. On the contrary, I feel sure that all the 
best letter-writers in the English tongue show, without the need of 
formal assurance, what books they have read most and know best. 
Byron was in no danger of becoming the mere bookworm de- 
scribed by Milton. His spirit and judgment, if not equal or superior 
to Shakespeare’s, were quite equal to the task of preserving him 
against the loss of originality. If his originality lay rather in 
expression than in ideas, the object of a letter is, after all, not to 
enlarge the bounds of human thought. It is to amuse, to please, to 
excite sympathy and interest, to keep up friendship and annihilate 
distance. The charm of a perfect letter for the receiver is the sense 
of private property in what would be famous if it were known. Carlyle 
might have praised his wife without indulging in sneers at ‘ scribbling 
Sands and Eliots.’ But the publication of her letters has proved that 
he did not exaggerate their merits, and it was natural that when he 
got one he should feel her immense superiority to many popular 
authors. Byron enjoyed his full share of popularity, and, as some think, 
more than he deserved. He is, I have often noticed, the favourite poet 
of unpoetical people. If Moore and Murray realised, as no doubt they 
did, the transcendent excellence of his letters, they may well have been 
proud. Byron loved to accuse Moore, a model husband and father, of 
corrupting his morals. It was all, he said, those amatory poems of 
Thomas Little, as Moore called himself, which led him astray. He 
made this joke so often that with anybody else it would be tedious. 
But Byron is never tedious, at least in prose. Another of his favourite 
butts was his mother-in-law, who ‘ has been dangerously ill, but is now 
dangerously well again.’ Jests about mothers-in-law are as old as 
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Greek literature, and are perhaps the most intolerable of all jokes. 
Byron could extract wit even from the degrees of affinity, and indeed 
from everything. On hearing from Murray that one Johnson had 
advertised an edition of his poems with the approval of the author, he 
observed, ‘ Few things surprise me, or this probably would; most 
things amuse me, or this probably would not.’ One can almost see 
this sentence shaping itself as he wrote. Yet how good it is, and how 
witty—a perfect example of ‘ what oft was thought, but ne’er so well 
expressed’! Tous les styles sont bons, hormis l’ennuyeux. If that 
be true more particularly of one thing than another, it is especially 
true of a letter. There are many excellent letter-writers who do not 
in the least resemble Byron, and Byron’s qualities are therefore not 
an adequate ground on which to form atheory. It can be said of them, 
however, that they are consummate specimens of the art. They have 
rivals. They have no.superiors. No one, so far as I am aware, has 
ever attempted to imitate them, and perhaps that is as well. 

The calm and rational spirit of the eighteenth century against 
which Byronism was a sort of reaction, fostered the most leisurely of 
the arts. That attractive epoch when people could be religious without 
fuss, and virtuous without strain, is distinguished by few things more 
than by the inimitable letters of Pope, Gray, and Cowper. Lady Mary 
Wortley, though not equal to those three, attained toa very high order 
of excellence, far higher in my opinion than either Lord Chesterfield 
or Horace Walpole. While it would be paradoxical to cite Cowper, 
with his terrible fits of religious mania, as a type of mental balance 
and repose, it is nevertheless true that so long as he was sane at all, 
nobody was saner than he. For a very different, but a charming 
specimen of easy and agreeable talk on paper, the polished and yet 
spontaneous thoughts of a wit, a scholar, and a man of the world, 
often hurried and yet never slovenly, what can be more delightful 
than Wilkes’s letters to his daughter? ‘Jack,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘is 
a scholar, and Jack is a gentleman.’ The fact that he was writing 
to his daughter imposed upon him, as Sir George Trevelyan has 
remarked, just that amount of restraint which the natural coarseness 
of his mind required. One can hardly think of the eighteenth 
century without the ‘savage and unholy genius of Swift.’ Mr. 
Morley’s fine and memorable phrase, which I have ventured to quote, 
is perhaps too harsh. Yet even in the Journal to Stella, a series of 
letters, as everybody knows, to Hester Johnson and Mrs. Dingley, 
there 'is the constant impression of a great, gloomy, cynical mind, 
through which sentiment, affection, even friendship, ring hollow 
and insincere. Of Swift as a statesman and a pamphleteer it is 
hardly possible to speak too highly. But what had Stella and 
Vanessa, what had the more human instincts and the softer emotions, 
to do with that mighty instrument of destruction and self-torture, 
that misanthropic humour which never smiles, and laughs only with 
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the wrong side of the mouth? As a narrative the Journal to Stella 
is beyond praise. It is a classic which criticism can no longer 
touch. But considering it simply as a specimen of letter-writing 
it seems to me to have two faults. The ‘baby language’ is 
terribly out of character, and there is too much of it. That is 
one thing. A more serious objection is that Swift would try to 
make love though he did not know what love meant. The man 
who best understood him, who felt for him the sympathy of genius, 
whose own moral character was so beautiful that it almost dwarfs his 
intellectual eminence, has told the truth about Swift better than it 
had been told before, or can be told again. I have never been able 
to understand why Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Swift does not rank with 
the great biographies of the world. Letters cannot be understood 
without the character which they reveal, and Swift’s character was 
thoroughly appreciated by that wholesome, tolerant, manly soul. 
Cowper’s Letters, the glory of the English language, are, as 
models, above even Byron’s. I do not say that they have been, or 
could be, copied. In their apparent simplicity there is exquisite 
art, and their style is almost perfect. They are the joint product of 
the age and the man. Some men, of whom Swift was one, have an 
individuality too strong to be affected by their surroundings. Others, 
like Lord Chesterfield in his Correspondence (not in his statesman- 
ship), are mere echoes or parrots of their time. Cowper belongs to 
neither class. He had of course no sympathy with the mocking 
scepticism which disfigured the eighteenth century, and which 
becomes almost wearisome even in that prince of letter-writers, 
Voltaire. Yet he was emphatically the man of the period, when, as 
has been acutely said, the world for the first time since the days of 
Pliny had leisure to contemplate virtue. His humour was quite as 
genuine as his piety. His judgment in the affairs of the world was 
keen and sure. Even in religion, which, by a strange irony of fate, 
wrecked the peace and destroyed the mind of as true a saint as ever 
lived, he would probably have kept his balance if it had not been for 
that canting, slave-driving hypocrite and humbug, the irreverend 
John Newton. Cowper was an hereditary Whig, who took the 
strongest interest in politics, and whose political opinion is always 
worth having. When Prussia and Austria declared war against 
France to put down the Revolution, thereby causing the September 
massacres, the death of the King, and the reign of terror, Cowper 
protested in an admirable letter against an unjustifiable inter- 
ference with the rights of the French people. Fox could not have 
analysed the situation with more force and sense. Pitt would have 
agreed with every word, and would have continued to act upon 
Cowper’s principles if he had cared for anything more than power. 
But of course the interest of Cowper’s letters is not mainly political. 
He was, when not under the cloud of a melancholy falsely called 
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religious and really physical, the most genial and social of men. 
Women delighted in his conversation and correspondence, as he 
delighted in theirs. He could even, if I may say so with all 
reverence, flirt, and his humour has perhaps been underrated 
because it had no sting. When Samuel Rogers was asked why 
he said such ill-natured things, he replied, ‘I have a very low voice ; 
and if I did not say ill-natured things no one would hear what 
I said.’ Cowper was never ill-natured, but the humour which pro- 
duced John Gilpin overflows his letters, and is one secret of their 
charm. 

He was full of affection, and he wrote to those he loved. He 
thought of them more than of himself, and that is a greater quality 
than style. Who cares for a letter written in haste to fulfil an 
obligation or occupy a spare half-hour? It is no compliment, 
and it gives no pleasure. A telegram or a postcard would be equally 
flattering and equally interesting. The eighteenth century was not 
troubled with those particular abominations. But it abounded in 
conceited coxcombs who wrote to show their cleverness and to amuse 
themselves. What did Walpole care for Sir Horace Mann? As 
much, or as little, as Lord Chesterfield cared for his son. Cowper’s 
affection for Lady Hesketh and Mrs. Unwin is one of the prettiest 
episodes in literature. Heine said, with mordant wit and singular 
brutality, that every woman wrote with one eye on the public, and the 
other on some man, except the Princess Hahn-Hahn, who had only 
oneeye. He did not say where that was. Cowper never had one eye 
on the public when he was writing to his friends. It would be going 
too far to assert that no good letters have ever been written for publica- 
tion. But the excellence of public letters, such as Sydney Smith’s 
to Peter Plymley and Archdeacon Singleton, is of a different kind. 
They are letters only in name. They are essays or state papers in 
reality. Sydney Smith’s own familiar correspondence is quite another 
thing, and a very good thing too. The father of letter-writing was 
Cicero, and he had two styles. There is the formal style of the Epistle 
to his brother Quintus, which is what we ordinarily mean by 
Ciceronian. There is the familiar style of the Letters to Atticus and 
to various other friends, from which all formality has disappeared. 
These are, I suppose, by common consent, the best letters in the 
world. Whether grave or gay, whether lively or severe, they reflect 
the changing moods of a versatile, ingenious, sensitive, subtle, 
powerful, and cultivated mind. 

Except comparison with the letters of Cowper there are few tests 
to which one could not fearlessly submit the letters of Gray. Dr. 
Johnson seldom said a stupid thing. But when he called Gray a 
‘barren rascal,’ he did as much to injure his own critical reputation 
as could be done by a single phrase. ‘Why should I be always 
writing ?’ asked the doctor himself in a more compact and rational 
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frame of mind. Gray was not always writing. It is enough for his 
fame that he never wrote without writing well, and that cannot be 
said of the really great man who scolded him. The author of that 
immortal Elegy whose classic perfection no ignoble use can soil, and 
which all who love literature love, has suffered, like ‘Single-speech 
Hamilton,’ from the splendour of one performance. Hamilton made 
other speeches, but the world ignores them. Few remember that 
Gray was a satirist of almost the highest order, and Mr. Gosse’s 
edition of the Letters revealed him in a new. character, if not to men 
of reading, at least to men of the world. They want the ease, the 
sparkle, the refined colloquial grace of Cowper’s. They reflect the 
mind of a scholar and a recluse. Cowper’s classical attainments were 
considerable, though the public do well to forget that he tried his 
hand upon Homer. But Gray’s scholarship was far more accurate 
and his learning far more solid. He might have been a Professor of 
Greek or Latin, and Porson himself had not a more passionate love of 
the classics, or a keener appreciation of their beauties. He wrote at 
his best when he was writing to scholars like Mason and Wharton, 
who shared his enthusiasm and sympathised with his tastes. ‘The 
Sicilian expedition, is it or is it not the finest thing you ever read in 
your life?’ So he writes after reading again the Seventh Book of 
Thucydides, and indeed it is not an easy question for any one to 
answer, Yet Gray could discuss public matters with sense and 
spirit, as, for instance, the Great Commoner’s peerage. ‘ What shall 
I say to you about the Minister?’ he writes to Dr. Wharton on the 
26th of August, 1766. ‘Iam as angry as a common council man of 
London about my Lord Chatham: but a little more patient, and will 
hold my tongue till the end of the year. In the mean time, I do 
mutter in secret and to you, that to quit the House of Commons, 
his natural strength, to sap his own popularity and grandeur (which 
no one but himself could have done) by assuming a foolish title, 
and to hope that he could win by it and attach to him a Court that 
hate him, and will dismiss him as soon as ever they dare, was the 
weakest thing that ever was done by so great aman.’ These few 
sentences are an excellent illustration of what letter-writing should 
be. They are clear, informal, careless in appearance, artistic in 
arrangement. ‘I do mutter in secret and to you.’ Horace Walpole 
did not mutter in secret to Sir Horace Mann. He wrote for his 
friend as he wrote for the public, twisting and torturing the English 
language with the help of foreign idiom to express the pompous trivi- 
ality which he mistook for worldly wisdom. Gray was not addressing 
the nation, he was addressing Dr. Wharton. Yet he gave him of his 
best, he paid him the true compliment of writing to him what was not 
meant for publication, and yet was quite good enough to be published. 
When Cicero told Atticus at the end of a letter that he would not have 
written so freely if he had not been convinced that Atticus alone 
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would read what he wrote, he was quite sincere. It was only at the 
end of his life when he knew that Tiro had been making a collection 
of his letters, that he thought of their being published after his 
death, and then it was happily too late for him to change his style. 
The suspicion that a private letter is not really private deprives it of 
more than half its interest. One immediately, such is human nature 
even among Christians, begins to imagine that this is how the author 
would like us to believe that he wrote to his friends, which is just 
what the most inquisitive reader does not want to know. 

Eminent men must, I suppose, often reflect upon the possibility 
that after they have gone their private correspondence, or part of it, 
may go to the printers. Even love-letters are not sacred, at least in 
France. Prosper Mérimée can hardly have contemplated the publi- 
cation of his Lettres ad uneInconnue. Yet the world is much indebted 
to Mademoiselle Dacquin, and Mérimée’s reputation is none the worse. 
After Mirabeau’s letters to Sophie de Monnier, Mérimée’s have the 
coldness and the chastity of a cloister. Mérimée was such a con- 
summate master of epistolary French that he may sometimes have 
wondered whether some of his correspondents, such as Panizzi, would 
publish them or not. But that is quite a different thing from design- 
ing the publicity of a particular letter. Pope was the most artificial 
of men. His tricks and dodges were so numerous and so unpleasant 
that the most learned of his biographers, Mr. Whitwell Elwin, gave 
up in disgust the task of ferreting them out. Yet Pope could write 
naturally enough to Teresa and Martha Blount, mysterious as his 
relations with them were. At the end of one of the earliest letters, 
however, there is this significant passage : ‘ When this letter is printed 
for the wit of it, pray take care that what is underlined be printed in 
a different character.’ The injunction has been obeyed, though the 
passage is quite unworthy of italics. In the same letter, which is 
addressed to the elder sister, Teresa, he writes : 


You are to understand, Madame, that my violent passion for you yourself and 
your sister has been divided with the most wonderful regularity in the world. 
Even from my infancy I have been in love with one after the other of you, week 
by week, and my journey to Bath fell out in the three hundred and seventy sixth 
week of my sovereign lady Martha. At the present writing hereof it is the three 
hundred and eighty ninth week of the reign of your most serene Majesty, in whose 
service I was listed some weeks before I beheld her. This information will account 
for my writing to either of you hereafter, as she shall happen to be Queen Regent 
at that time. 


This is a pretty specimen of a style in which Pope, almost alone 
among Englishmen, excelled. His letters to the Miss Blounts 
are, I think, the most interesting because the most characteristic 
part of his correspondence. When he wrote to Swift or Arbuthnot 
he wrote well indeed, but well in a fashion neither difficult nor un- 
common. When he wrote to these ladies, with whom his intimacy 
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never ceased, he adopted a tone which is perhaps the most trying 
of all tones to keep up for along time. His choice between the 
sisters was soon made. It was Martha to whom he gave his heart, 
or such substitute for a heart as Nature had given him. But his 
correspondence with both of them was what some people call 
romantic and others gallant. Sir Walter Scott compares it with the 
Journal to Stella, which, he says, contains no such element. I am 
not concerned with the decency of Pope’s mind or the morality of 
his life. I am dealing with him simply as a letter-writer, and these 
letters seem to me exquisite specimens of love-making on paper. 
With Lady Mary Wortley, Pope was always affected and insincere 
when he was not coarse and insolent. With the Blounts he is 
tender, sympathetic, playful, and affectionate. Nothing can be less 
tolerable than this sort of letter unless it be composed with extreme 
skill and tact. No kind of letter is, as a rule, less suitable for pub- 
lication. There are perils on every side—perils of absurdity, perils 
of exaggeration, perils of false sentiment, perils of bad taste. It is 
Pope’s glory that he has surmounted them all. The ‘portentous 
cub,’ as Bentley called him, was so amazingly clever that he could 
act the part of a chivalrous gentleman. If any one were to call Pope 
the cleverest man who ever lived, it would be easier to contradict 
than to disprove the assertion. He wrote the Essay on Man without 
knowing philosophy ; he translated Homer without knowing Greek. 
But it was perhaps as a letter-writer that his cleverness was most 
conspicuous. Self-absorbed egoist as he actually was, he wrote as 
if his correspondent were the only person for whom he cared. 


You have asked me news [he writes to Martha] a thousand times at the first 
word you spoke to me; which some would interpret as if you expected nothing 
better from my lips: and truly it is not a sign two lovers are together when they 
can be so impertinent as to inquire what the world does. All I mean by this is 
that either you or I cannot be in love with the other: I leave you to guess which 
of the two is that stupid and insensible creature, so blind to the other’s excellences 
and charms. 


Many people may say that this kind of letter is not worth writing. 
But few will deny that Pope could write it admirably well. The 
mere story of the Rape of the Lock was certainly not worth telling. 
It is the way of telling it that makes the poem. Nine hundred and 
ninety-nine love-letters out of a thousand are the most insipid of 
human compositions, fit only to be read amid ‘roars of laughter’ in 
a court of justice, facetiously so called. The thousandth, or perhaps 
the hundred thousandth, is from some one who can write like Pope 
or Mérimée. Which is the more important, what people do or how 
they do it? The question is older than Pope, and has not been 
answered yet. 

Victor Hugo says, in one of his letters, that there is no such 
thing as good English prose. Men of genius are colossal even in 
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their blunders. The illustrious Frenchman, however, had an obvious 
excuse. When Cardinal Newman pronounced the shield of the spirit 
to be the one safeguard against German criticism, Dr. Martineau 
observed that another was ignorance of the German language. If 
Victor Hugo had known English, his statement would have been 
more interesting, though it would not have been less ridiculous. 
There is a curious superstition, not confined to Frenchmen, about 
the unique excellence of French prose. To depreciate it would indeed 
show deplorable barbarity. But it is a poor sort of criticism which 
can only praise one thing at the expense of another. For the 
countrymen of Hooker and Bacon, of Shakespeare and Milton, of 
Dryden and Swift, of Sterne and Hume, of Burke and Goldsmith, of 
Charles Lamb and Sydney Smith, of Newman and Ruskin, to admit 
their own inferiority, ‘ has all the invidiousness of self-praise and all 
the reproach of falsehood.’ There is no branch of English literature 
in which the ease and grace of our mother tongue are more con- 
spicuous than they are in the familiar correspondence given by chance 
or piety to the world. Two women of strong character and great mental 
capacity, separated by more than a century of time, as well as by 
infinite diversity of station, temper, and pursuits, have shown that 
here, at all events, there is no disqualification of sex. I mean Lady 
Mary Wortley and Mrs. Carlyle. Lady Mary Pierrepont, afterwards 
Lady Mary Wortley, and finally (but life is short) Lady Mary 
Wortley-Montagu, had the classical education received as a matter of 
course by Queen Elizabeth and Lady Jane Grey, and now revived at 
Girton and Newnham. She was indeed a far better scholar than 
most educated men of her own and the next generation. She had a 
thorough knowledge of Latin and Greek. They were content with a 
knowledge of Latin and a hazy inspection of the Greek alphabet. 
But it was not her education alone that was masculine. She said 
herself that there were only two sorts of people, men and women. 
She was an illustration in her own person of the truth that there is 
a masculine element in almost every woman, as there is a feminine 
element in almost every man. She abounded in the manly virtues, 
and she was not intolerant of manly vices. Some of her letters from 
Turkey, to which she accompanied her husband when he became 
ambassador at Constantinople, would furnish a very misleading clue 
to the sex of the writer. She loved travel and adyenture as much as 
she loved reading and writing. She had the keenest appreciation of 
beauty in her own sex, and was never jealous of a pretty woman. As 
a letter-writer she has almost every merit except perhaps humour. 
Her descriptions of scenery, of persons, of customs, but above all of 
men and women, are what would now be called realistic, except that 
the literary form is never wanting. She drew with a free hand and 
painted with a large brush. There are in her work no fine shades, 
no nice distinctions, but broad effects cleverly conceived and 
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vigorously rendered. It is difficult to quote from letters so flowing 
and so complete that taking out a sentence is like taking out a brick. 
But there is a passage in her letter to Pope from Adrianople, dated 
the Ist of April, 1717, that exhibits all the qualities of her style. 
The delicate flattery which leads her to suggest that she was depen- 
dent upon Pope for her knowledge of Homer is not of course serious. 
She was a far better scholar than he. 


I read over your Homer here [she writes] with an infinite pleasure, and find 
several little passages explained that I did not before entirely comprehend the 
beauty of; many of the customs and much of the dress then in fashion being yet 
retained, and I don’t wonder to find more remains here of an age so distant than 
is to be found in any other country, the Turks not taking that pains to introduce 
their own manners as has been generally practised by other nations that imagine 
themselves more polite. It would be too tedious to you to point out all the passages 
that relate to the present customs. But I can assure you that the princesses and 
great ladies pass their time at their looms, embroidering veils and robes, surrounded 
by their maids, which are always very numerous, in the same manner as we find 
Andromache and Helen described. The description of the belt of Menelaus exactly 
resembles those that are now worn by the great men, fastened before with broad golden 
clasps and embroidered round with rich work. The snowy veil that Helen throws 
over her face is still fashionable, and I never see (as I do very often) half a dozen 
of old pashas with their reverend beards, sitting basking in the sun, but I recollect 
good King Priam and his counsellors. Their manner of dancing is certainly the 
same that Diana is said to have danced on the banks of the Eurotas. The great 
lady still leads the dance, and is followed by a troop of young girls who imitate 
her steps, and if she sings make up the chorus. 


Had ever translator a more deliciously appreciative correspondent ? 
Lady Mary’s letters have long been celebrated, and her quarrel 
with Pope has not diminished her fame. That imp of genius had 
the knack of conferring immortality alike upon his enemies and his 
friends. When Boswell took upon himself to criticise the Dunciad, 
he was authoritatively told that he had missed his chance by not 
being alive when it was written. Mrs. Carlyle merely quarrelled with 
her husband, which is dull, domestic, and seldom worth while. 
It may be accident, it may be his literary eminence, it may be the 
extravagances of his posthumous worship and pitiful remorse, but I 
cannot help thinking that Mrs. Carlyle has never received the public 
gratitude which her letters deserve. They seem to me some of 
the best we have, and that on account of qualities by no means 
common. Her powers of observation were singularly searching, and 
her insight almost supernaturally keen. No weakness escaped her, 
no pretence imposed upon her, no form of human folly was too 
evanescent for the quickness of her eyes. Her humour was almost 
as rich, racy, and varied as his. They were too much alike for their 
own happiness. The forbidden degrees of similarity would make a 
new table more useful than the old. Mrs. Carlyle’s letters do not 
give one an altogether cheerful view of life, or leave a wholly pleasant 
taste in the mouth. They make one want to read the thirteenth 
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chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, and, indeed, one 
might at any time do worse. Mrs. Carlyle had not the charity 
which thinketh no evil, which suffereth long and is kind. Her 
humour was almost as sombre as Swift’s, who, as Macaulay said, gives 
utterance to the most ludicrous fancies with the air of a nran reading 
the Commination Service. But though she sometimes wrote a dis- 
agreeable letter, she never wrote a dull one. She was one of those 
women who cannot be stupid if they try. A distinguished lawyer 
and scholar, the delight and ornament of every company that he 
honoured with his presence, described her as ‘an excellent woman, 
with almost too great a passion for insecticide.’ Even that painful 
theme, however, became in her hands a source of amusement and a 
topic of interest. For those who prefer the natural pathos of a 
humourist to the forced humour of a melancholy escaping from itself, 
there are few letters so beautiful and impressive as that in which 
Mrs. Carlyle, in 1849, after her father’s death, narrates her solitary 
visit to Haddington. At Haddington she was born, and in the 
ruined abbey near the waters of the Tyne she is buried. 


It was difficult for me to realise that the people inside were only asleep, and 
not dead—dead since many years. Ah! one breathed freer in the churchyard, 
with the bright morning sunshine streaming down on it, than near that (so-called) 
habitation of the living! I went straight from one to the other. The gate was 
still locked, for I was an hour before my time ; so I made a dash at the wall, some 
seven feet high I should think, and dropt safe on the inside—a feat I should never 
have imagined to try in my actual phase, not even with a mad bull at my heels, 
if I had not trained myself to it at a more elastic age. Godefroi Cavaignac’s 
‘Quoi done, je ne suis pas mort!’ crossed my mind; but I had none of that feeling. 
Moi was morte enough, I knew, whatever face one might. put on it ; only, what one 
has well learnt one never forgets. 


Never were letters less prepared for publication than Mrs. 
Carlyle’s. Their spontaneity is part of their charm. They are full 
of references to phrases and stories of which she and her husband 
were fond. No one understood the art of allusion more thoroughly, 
and it is a great art. Charles Dickens was perhaps the most con- 
summate master of it in fiction, and Abraham Lincoln in real life. 
There is no tendency which requires stricter control. A forced 
reference, the violent intrusion of a totally irrelevant anecdote which 
the writer is burning to tell, would spoil the best of letters or the 
best of talk. The old grouse in the gunroom was a nuisance before 
Goldsmith’s time, and is a nuisance still. On the other hand, the 
story or incident which, differing in all its external circumstances 
from the topic of the moment, touches as with a needle the real 
point, is the sauce of conversation and of letter-writing. It should 
never be explained, because it should never require explanation. 
In that storehouse of wit and wisdom, Selden’s Table Talk, it is told 
how a rider asked a countryman whether he could get to Oxford that 
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evening. The countryman replied, ‘ Yes, if you don’t ride too fast.’ 
Selden drew no moral. He left his hearers to point that for them- 
selves. There are few injunctions which deserve so well to be obeyed 
as the French N’appuyez pas. 

If Mrs. Carlyte has not received her due as a graphic and power- 
ful letter-writer, she has suffered in good company. The two 
greatest historians who have written in English were both admirable 
correspondents. Until Lord Sheffield permitted last year the publi- 
cation of Gibbon’s remains in full, the world had an imperfect 
opportunity of appreciating the high and rare qualities of his familiar 
style. His Autobiography, with all its singular beauty and charm, 
partakes of the pomp and grandeur which, like the band at a soldier’s 
funeral, accompany the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. 
His letters are simple, natural, and amusing. The humour which 
never suffers the stately periods of the History to overstep the narrow 
line between the sublime and the ridiculous sheds a sympathetic ray 
over his delightful correspondence with his stepmother and with 
Lady Sheffield. Like his talk, which attracted men and women quite 
incapable of appreciating his vast erudition, his letters are perfect 
specimens of a great mind at ease. They are never careless, they 
are always the best he can do. He had too much courtesy and too 
much self-respect to become slovenly when he had not to think of 
posterity or the printer. All the resources of his imperial intellect 
were for the time at the disposal of his correspondent, man or 
woman, relative or friend. There is no appearance of effort, and yet 
the dust of his writings is gold. Gibbon’s letters are too fresh in the 
recollection of every one who reads anything to justify a critical pane- 
gyric. Macaulay’s may perhaps be less remembered, if not less 
known. It is twenty-two years since Sir George Trevelyan 
published his classical biography, and proved that his uncle was 
something besides an orator, a scholar, a statesman, and an historian. 
This is certainly not the place for a formal vindication of the greatest 
of the Whigs. It is the fashion to say that Macaulay’s History is a 
misplaced eulogy of a second-rate Dutchman, that his Essays are only 
fit for schoolboys, that his verse is mere rhetoric, and that he wrote 
a style in which the truth could not be told. He appealed to Cesar. 
When he was composing his unfinished narrative, he had the year 
2000 in view. He abides the judgment which cannot be reversed. 
Those who learned from him in their youth the ineradicable lesson 
that history is politics and that politics are history, share his 
confidence in the result. It seems to be certain that the idea of his 
letters, or any of them, being published never crossed Macaulay's 
mind. They are therefore the spontaneous utterance of a man who 
when he was writing for the public gave his whole energy to the 
composition of every sentence. They show that he thought in good 
English, but an English quite different from the formal language of 
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his essays and speeches. It is a platitude that Macaulay was the 
most sensitive of literary artists. He was as incapable of undue 
familiarity with the public or the House of Commons as of writing 
an essay to his sister, or of making a speech in his own dining-room. 
He did not show off to his correspondents, he tolu them what he 
thought they wanted to know. A good essay would always make a 
bad letter, even if time meant as little to busy men and women in a 
strenuous age as it meant to Harriet Byron and Clarissa Harlowe. 
Macaulay’s letters are less subtle and more obvious than Gibbon’s. 
But they are fresher and simpler. Most of them abound in high 
spirits and good temper. Not one of them contains a sentence 
which is either slipshod or obscure. 

Mr. Jowett, as may be read in his Life, was a great lover of 
Boswell, and especially fond of the inimitable passage in which the 
prince of biographers describes Dr. Johnson’s meeting with Wilkes at 
Mr. Dilly’s. He challenged those who thought meanly of Boswell’s 
intellectual powers to attempt a similar description of any entertain- 
ment, and then to compare the two. For the immortal narrative in 
question the company as well as the narrator were required. But the 
descriptive faculty is a large part of a letter-writer’s mental furniture, 
and it was in this line that Macaulay excelled. He was not fanciful 
nor given to speculation, and though not without a robust sense of 
fun which felt the stimulus of anything odd or absurd, the quaint 
and incongruous elements of life did not strike him as they strike the 
born humourist. What he could do was to describe the results of his 
keen observation with unrivalled terseness and accuracy. A single 
example will suffice : 
= Since I wrote to you [he tells his sister Hannah on the 4th of July 1831] I have 
been out to dine and sleep at Holland House. We had a very agreeable and splendid 
party ; among others the Duke and Duchess of Richmond and the Marchioness of 
Clanricarde, who, you know, is the daughter of Canning. She is very beautiful, and 
very like her father, with eyes full of fire, and great expression in all herfeatures. She 
and I had a great deal of talk. She showed much cleverness and information, but, I 
thought, a little more political animosity than is quite becoming in a pretty woman. 
However, she has been placed in peculiar circumstances. The daughter of a states- 
man who was a martyr to the rage of faction may be pardoned for speaking sharply 
of the enemies of her parent, and she did speak sharply. With knitted brow and 
flashing eyes, and a look of feminine vengeance about her beautiful mouth, she 


gave me such a character of Peel as he would certainly have had no pleasure in 
hearing. 


Not one of these plain sentences looks, or perhaps is, beyond the 
capacity of any educated person, and yet observe how completely 
the writer achieves his purpose. He wanted to give a girl in the 
country an account of a dinner party at Holland House, and of his 
own share in it. That may appear simple enough. But as Mr 
Jowett said in the case of Boswell, How many people can do it? 
There is none of the egoism so often imputed to Macaulay. Egoists 
Vor. XLIV—No, 257 L 
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may write very good letters, as, for instance, Byron and Pope. But 
this kind of letter, the kind of letter in which Macaulay excelled, 
would be spoilt by it. Hannah Macaulay knew all about her 
brother, and the way he talked. She knew nothing about Lady 
Clanricarde. In the letter, therefore, Lady Clanricarde is every- 
thing, and he is nothing. There is a time for self-suppression, and 
a time, though not so often as most of us suppose, for self-assertion. 
What is implied need not be asserted, and in description there is 
implied the ‘personality of the describer. He is, so to speak, the 
point of view. The reader sees with his eyes, hears with his ears, 
and thinks with his mind. 

If Macaulay’s letters are not in the highest class of all, it is 
because they are almost exclusively descriptive. They have great 
interest and value. As fragments of contemporary history written 
in ignorance of the event they can hardly be overrated. But—if there 
must always be a ‘ but —they are too much of one kind, and too much 
of a piece. We miss the irregularity of Sydney Smith, to whom 
ludicrous fancies occur as he writes and who follows them without 
scruple when they come. Macaulay’s individuality was too strongly 
marked, and so was Sydney Smith’s for that matter, to let him take 
the colour of his correspondent’s mind. If the aim of a letter be to 
give pleasure, the best letters are joint compositions. The charm of 
reading a letter which you feel that you have half written yourself is 
as real as it is indescribable. A one-sided correspondence is a con- 
tradiction in terms, and yet it is all that we usually get. Writing, 
like talking, ought to be mutual. No man, and certainly no woman, 
could go on in actual life writing a series of letters which were never 
answered. As a jest lies in the ear of him that hears, and not only 
in the mouth of him that utters it, so a letter must depend upon the 
person to whom it is addressed. I can imagine no more conclusive 
proof of excellence in letters than that they disclose the character of 
the recipient as well as of the author. For fear I should seem to be 
recklessly paradoxical, I will give an instance of what I mean. 
Fanny Burney’s affectionate epistles to Mr. Crisp, ‘ Daddy Crisp,’ as 
she called him, have that quality. They give one a very good idea of 
what that strange, acute, benevolent victim of wounded vanity was 
like. They tell us more about him than about the author of Evelina. 
Apart from letters of circumstance or occasion, which are seldom 
interesting or characteristic, it takes two to write a letter, as it takes 
two to make a quarrel. There ought surely to be a collection of the 
few famous letters which are works of art in themselves, or to which 
historical circumstances give a peculiar interest of their own. They 
are aclassapart. Dr. Johnson’s letter to Lord Chesterfield is perhaps 
the best-known example. The Doctor did not shine as an ordinary 
correspondent, but he was a master of satirical invective, and rage 
improved his style. The letter in which Lord Melbourne explained 
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why he did not reappoint Lord Brougham in 1835 is an absolutely 
perfect specimen of courtesy, dignity, and truth. He had to say 
that his reasons were first Brougham’s character, and secondly his 
conduct, and he said it without offence. Mr. Gladstone’s letter on 
the character of Lord Aberdeen, printed in Lord Stanmore’s Life of 
his father, is a singularly noble and impressive tribute to a high- 
minded and unselfish statesman, not wholly unlike the great closing 
passage of the Agricola. English literature is enriched by these 
memorable documents, which are letters, though letters of a special 
type. They are complete in themselves, requiring neither introduction 
nor sequel. 

Matthew Arnold, in one of those curious outbursts of exaggerated 
emphasis from which an English Academy of Letters might perhaps 
have saved him, pronounced Shelley’s letters superior to his lyrics. 
The errors of genius are often more valuable than the stolid accuracy 
of unimaginative critics. The Skylark and the Stanzas written in 
Dejection are in no danger. They are not, as Shelley himself said of 
Adonais, destined to everlasting oblivion. The letters, on the other 
hand, cannot be praised too highly except by adopting Mr. Arnold’s 
hasty paradox. If he meant, as he probably did mean, that they 
were underrated, he was perfectly right. If Victor Hugo could have 
read them, they would have been quite enough to show him the 
absurdity of his sneer at English prose. The work of a man who was 
nothing if not a poet, whose thoughts naturally shaped themselves in 
a poetical form, they have the just measure and the true value of a 
language in which everything can be expressed. If Shelley had not 
written these, or if they had not been preserved, we should never 
have known the full powers of that original and fertile mind. Rich 
cadence and subtle harmony might have been assumed in Shelley. 
But there is more in the letters. There is consummate mastery of 
the English tongue, there is perfect discrimination between the 
scansion of poetry and the rhythm of prose, there are eloquence 
and wisdom, and insight and humour. Nobody understood more 
thoroughly than Shelley the complex character of Byron, and from 
his letters a far more vivid idea of the man may be derived than from 
all the obsequious homage of Moore. Rome has been described out 
of all recognition by a thousand pens. ‘The grave, the temple, and 
the wilderness ’ is nowhere so truly and at the same time so imagina- 
tively portrayed as in Shelley’s incomparable letters written from 
the spot. Shelley and Keats are for ever associated in the noblest 
personal elegy since Lycidas. But that was not Shelley’s only 
service to his brother genius. His letters about Keats are the best 
criticism upon the poet of whom Tennyson used to say that if he had 
lived he would have been the greatest of them all. Among the 
many interesting anecdotes and extracts contained in the diary of 
Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff there is none, I think, more valuable 
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than the remarks written by Bulwer Lytton in the fly-leaf of Herman 
Merivale’s Historical Studies. The best criticism, says Bulwer, is 
enlightened enthusiasm. Few epigrams are so absolutely true, and no 
phrase could be more completely applicable to Shelley’s criticism of 
Keats. Shelley protests that it is useless to come to him for facts, 
and things of this world. You might as well, he says, go to a gin- 
shop for a leg of mutton. But his lawyers, oddly enough, found him 
a good man of business, and however eccentric his behaviour might 
sometimes be, even where women were not concerned, he had a sound 
appreciation of human nature. 

What are letters without the personal element? They are like 
history without events, poetry without invention, Blue Books without 
dates, or novels without love. Shelley travelled about the world in as 
odd company as Candide and Dr. Pangloss, real flesh and blood as 
they were. If he had not Voltaire’s wit, he had qualities, such as 
sympathy and imagination, in which the great Frenchman was 
deficient. Shelley’s letters are not his only prose. His exquisite 
translation, which he called The Banquet of Plato, is even now the 
best English rendering of that inimitable and imperishable master- 
piece. But one must go to his letters to feel and understand how he 
entered into the meaning and thought of Plato and Sophocles. He 
did not speak the literal truth when he said that having been in love 
with Antigone in a previous state of existence preserved him from 
merely human passion. But what is literal truth compared with the 
realisation of a poetic ideal? Charles Lamb, who professed that he 
could not understand Shelley, and thought his poetry ‘thin sown 
with profit or delight,’ agreed with him in dislike of the literal. 
To understand Lamb literally was to misunderstand him, and 
accordingly, after the fashion of this world, he was frequently mis- 
understood. It was his friend Barton, if I remember, and not himself, 
who, having ordered a‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ received an A®schylus 
without a binding. Lucky for him, said Lamb, that he did not order 
Elfrida in sheets. The preposterous delusion that the inhabitants 
of Scotland have no sense of humour originated, I believe, in Lamb's 
story of the four Scotsmen who, when he expressed a wish for the 
presence of Burns’s sons at some festival in honour of the poet, 
simultaneously assured him that it was impossible, because they were 
dead. A true wish is always for the impossible, but even English- 
men ignore this principle. If this century, now so near its end, had 
no other title to remembrance, it would deserve distinction for having 
produced the letters of Charles Lamb and Edward Fitz-Gerald. 
Lamb, though born in 1775, owed less to the century of his birth 
than to the century in which he died. The literature of the 
eighteenth century interested him less than either the Elizabethan 
Plays or the Lake Poets. But, indeed, he was not the child of any 
age, but the spiritual heir of all the ages, and in his letters simply 
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himself. They are not in the least like any one else’s. They defy 
classification and escape analysis. Humour and fancy run through 
them all, but it is Lamb’s fancy and Lamb’s humour. Nothing 
occurs in them but the unexpected. Almost everything he said was 
mapa mpocdoxiay, contrary to what reasonable men would have 
confidently reckoned upon his saying. When his sonnet was rejected 
he said, ‘ Damn the age, I will write for antiquity.’ When his friend 
Dibdin was at Hastings, he advised him to 


go to the little church, which is a very Protestant Loretto and seems dropt by 
some angel for the use of a hermit, who was at once parishioner and a whole 
parish. It is not too big. Go in the night; bring it away in your portmanteau, 
and I will plant it in my garden. It must have been erected in the very infancy 
of British Christianity, for the two or three first converts; yet with it all the 
appurtenances of a church of the first magnitude—its pulpit, its pew, its baptismal 
font; a cathedral in a nutshell. Seven people would crowd it like a Caledonian 
Chapel. The minister that divides the Word there must give lumping penny- 
worths. It is built to the text of ‘two or three assembled in My name.’ It re- 
minds me of a grain of mustard seed. If the glebe-land is proportionate, it may 
yield two potatoes. Tithes out of it could be no more split thana hair. Its First 
Fruits must be its last, for ’twould never produce a couple. It is truly the strait 
and narrow way, and few there be (of London visitants) that find it. The still 
small yoice is surely to be found there, if anywhere. A sounding board is surely 
there for ceremony. It is secure from earthquakes, not more from sanctity than from 
size, for twould feel a mountain thrown upon it no more than a taper-worm would. 
Go and see, but not without your spectacles. 


One is reminded of Sydney Smith on the marriage of the stout lady. 
But Lamb is infinitely more various, and though he may be less 
funny, there is less strain in the process. Sydney Smith meant 
to exaggerate, and not to invent, when he said that any man could 
make himself a humourist by working at it for four hours a day. 
There is a mechanical element in his humour, delicious as the effects 
are. In Lamb’s letters there is nothing of the sort. He is no more 
mechanical than Touchstone or Mercutio. He gives, like his master, 
to airy nothings a local habitation and a name. 

Fitz-Gerald’s celebrated translation or paraphrase from the Persian 
has unduly and unluckily overshadowed his other work. Tennyson con- 
sidered the truly Platonic close of his Platonic dialogue Euphranor 
to be one of the finest passages in English prose. As a letter-writer 
he is so good that one really cannot want anything more. I am not 
going to quote him. I have quoted enough already, and his letters 
ought to be read straight through from the beginning tothe end. He 
did not write often or much, or from a sense of duty, or to get an answer, 
or to discharge a debt. He did not even write because he had some- 
thing to say—a fatal habit. He wrote because he could not help 
writing. To the classical scholar his letters are feasts. He lived with 
the classics, and a hint from him is worth more than a page of average 
commentary. But their charm is universal. The world had no effect 
upon Fitz-Gerald. If he was in it—and he hardly seemed to be—he 
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was certainly not of it. He lived with the distant and the unreal, with 
the books of the past, with the characters of fiction, with his own 
ideas. There is a perfect symmetry of careless ease in the style of 
his own correspondence, more agreeable to the intellectual taste than 
the most consummate elaboration of literary art. He was so steeped 
in that glorious literature which must fill every Englishman with 
personal humility and national pride that he never had to think 
about his phrases. He could not go wrong. He knew Greek and 
Latin and Spanish and Persian if not French and German and 
Italian. Yet no trace of a foreign idiom can be found in him. The 
irregular beauty of his letters, like irregular beauty of another kind, 
is a refuge and refreshment from all weary and dreary things, such 
as the gossip of Parliament, the anecdotes of the Bar, the humour 
of the frivolous, and the conversation of the discreet. 


HERBERT Pav. 





THE COAL SUPPLIES OF THE WORLD 


Ir coal is, as Emerson said, a portable climate, it is also the concen- 
trated essence of power. Men have called it the black diamond in 
playful allusion both to its chemical composition and its industrial 
value. But the Hispano-American War has served to impress 
thoughtful observers with the fact that coal may also be the arbiter 
of the fate of nations. In every campaign in which a maritime 
Power is hereafter engaged the predominating care will be, not the 
provision of men and armaments, but of that now indispensable sinew 
of war—coal. Without it, the most splendidly equipped navy in the 
world is worse than useless. And thus it is that, while men are 
roaming the world over, from the torrid zone to the dim, dark recesses 
of the Arctic, in search of gold, and economists are weaving more or 
less fantastic theories with silver, the real economic problem of the 
future will be solved by neither mineral. Itis the coal supply of the 
world that will readjust the industrial, social, and political relations of 
the nations. In the ‘ bottled sunshine’ of the carboniferous strata lie 
the fortunes of future generations. For ten centuries now we Britons 
have been tearing the precious mineral from ever-increasing depths 
in ever-increasing quantities, until last year we ‘ brought to bank’ 
the unprecedented quantity of 202 million tons. Twenty, nay, ten 
years ago it would have been declared impossible for the world to 
absorb such a quantity, in addition to what was even then being 
produced by other countries. Twenty-seven years ago a Royal Com- 
mission estimated that the coal then unmined in this country and 
available for future use (although some of it was declared to be at too 
great a depth to be mined with profit) at 146,000,000,000 tons. 
More recent estimates have appraised the coal resources of Europe 
thus : 
Tons 

United Kingdom . ‘ . - 198,000,000,000 

Germany + «+  «  «  « 112,000,000,000 

France . . ° . . - —18,000,000,000 

Austria-Hungary . . . - — 17,000,000,000 

Belgium . . : . -  15,000,000,000 


This is a bewildering array of figures for those who have not the 
gift of ‘mappin’ and summin’;’ but, after all, it is a very partial 
one. It does not include the enormous resources of the Russian 
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Empire, the largest and most valuable of which will be found 
in the far-away Asiatic portions of the Czar’s dominions; nor the 
deposits of India, China, Japan and Australasia, which together 
far exceed those of the United Kingdom; nor, again, those of the 
Western Hemisphere, which on both sides of the two American con- 
tinents appeal to the markets of both East and West. When we 
think of all the coal that veins this earth outside our own little 
islands, the paramount question is not what it used to be—How 
long will our resources last at the present increasing ratio of pro- 
duction ? but—How long will it be before we are displaced as the 
chief coal-supplier of the world? As yet we are still first, and the 
following shows the actual production of coal in the United Kingdom 
last year, according to the returns of the several inspectors of mines :— 
Output of District, 1897 


Tons 


East Scotland ° . ° ° - 16,387,413 
West Scotland . ‘ . . . 12,695,583 
Newcastle . ° ‘i ° ‘ . 21,768,490 
Durham . ‘ ‘ ° ° - 23,810,180 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire . : . 24,049,450 
Manchester . : ° ° -  « 10,438,513 
Ireland . ° . ° ° ° . 135,025 
Liverpool ° ° ° ‘ ° - 15,298,871 
Midland ‘ ; : ‘ . 23,797,518 


North Staffordshire ; . ‘ - 6,434,197 
South Staffordshire 7 ; ° - 9,316,051 
South-Western ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 12,477,662 
South Wales . . 7 . . 25,510,243 

Total . ‘ ‘ . ° . 202,119,196 
Total of these Districts in 1896 . . 195,351,951 

Increase on 1896 . ‘ ‘ . 6,767,245 


Time flies so fast that it is hard to realise that it is now twenty-five 
years since Lord (then Sir William) Armstrong startled the British 
Association by his remarks on the exhaustible character of our coal 
supply. He was followed by Stanley Jevons, who rendered the coal 
question a burning one indeed. Then came the Royal Commis- 
sion on Coal in 1866, which took five years for investigation, and 
reported in 1871 that there was then enough available coal in Great 
Britain to last us for 360 years, or for 1,200 years more if we did 
not increase the consumption. But we have increased the consump- 
tion by over 50 per cent. since then. Going back only to 1876, note 
the growth in the accompanying table. 

Other nations are not so dependent on us for coal as many people 
seem to think. Our actual exports amount, in round numbers, to 
only about one-fifth of our output. Our consumption last year in 
industries, and for domestic and steamer use, was just about equal to 
our entire production in 1882. We have increased our output by 
694 million tons, or, say, 55 per cent., and we have doubled our 
exports of coal in twenty years; but one-fourth of our shipments 
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Table showing the Production, Exports, and Home Consumption of the 
United Kingdom over a Series of Years 


Total Output 


Tons 
134,125,166 
134,179,968 
132,612,063 
133,720,393 
146,969,409 
154,184,300 
156,499,977 
163,737,327 
160,757,779 
159,351,418 
157,518,482 
162,119,812 
169,935,219 
176,916,724 
181,614,288 
185,479,126 
181,786,871 
164,325,795 
188,277,525 
189,661,362 
195,361,000 
202,129,931 


Exports * 


Home 
Consumption 





19,673,282 
21,038,030 
23,902,646 
25,049,928 
26,766,222 
29,439,891 
30,230,747 
30,766,674 
30,362,575 
31,717,026 
34,570,110 
37,138,121 
38,660,272 
40,120,861 
39,380,756 


47,557,896 





Tons 


114,071,957 
114,896,490 
112,938,781 
112,682,363 
123,066,763 
129,134,372 
129,733,755 
134,297,436 
130,527,032 
128,584,744 
127,155,907 
130,402,786 
135,365,109 
139,778,703 
142,954,016 
145,358,265 
142,406,115 
126,837,725 
145,590,095 
146,754,060 
151,161,639 
154,572,035 
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* In this case the exports include the coal shipped for the use of steamers in the foreign trade. 


are for use by our own steamers abroad, and should be rather ranked 
under the head of British consumption. 

The following shows the quantity of coal shipped from the United 
Kingdom to the several .countries of the world during the last three 
years, as wtemnet by the Board of Trade : 


| 1895 1896 1897 


Tons 
1,811,261 
3,014,714 
1,679,024 
4,148,718 

465,776 
5,067,814 


Madeira 597,585 
Spain and Canaries 1,974,274 
Italy . a : .| 4,811,672 
Turkey .| 475,585 
Egypt . 1,539,754 
Brazil . ‘ . 839,143 
Gibraltar. ‘ 247,361 
Malta . 389,445 
British East Indies 1,280,092 
Other countries 5,264,934 


Tons | Tons 
1,858,442 2,016,800 
3,120,868 3,460,672 
1,691,951 1,878,949 
4,522,073 5,043,874 

778,716 947,425 
5,222,593 5,701,240 


To Russia . gq 
Sweden and Norway 
Denmark . 
| Germany . . 

Holland 
France 
Portugal, 


| 


Azores, and | 
. | 634,193 

2,129,396 
4,143,939 
492,911 
1,772,333 
1,003,521 
271,424 
345,615 
968,395 
5,305,686 


683,067 
2,257,891 
4,834,094 

554,355 
1,860,723 
1,045,830 

333,243 

454,785 

589,613 
5,439,577 





Total ° 83, 101, 452 37,102,138 





34,262,056 





Shipped for the use = 
steamers engaged in t 
foreign trade 





9,407,789 9,937,305 | 10,455,758 
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But the following is an analysis and re-grouping of the British 
exports of coal, which, though founded upon the returns for 1895, 


sufficiently show the areas of distribution of our coal : 
Shipped to Ports of Tons 

North Europe. . - 11,044,147 
France, Iberian Peninsula, Italy, at Mediseranesn - 15,333,519 
West Coast of Africa . ° ° ; ° a 266,317 
South Africa ‘ js ; : ‘ i 251,854 
East Africa, Mauritius, and Aa ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 286,349 
British East India . £05,247 
Straits Settlements, Ceylon, Java, Philippines, ‘Heng 

Kong, China, and the Far East : 660,342 
East coast of North America, West ladies, Mexico, 

and Central America 4 * ‘ ° 492,401 
Pacific coasts of North and South ‘Amaticn : ° ° 598,183 
Atlantic coast of South America . ° - 1,976,547 
For use of steamers in foreign trade (‘ bunkers ). - 9,407,789 


According to this table our total shipments to the east of the 
Cape of Good Hope and to the Pacific coasts of the American conti- 
nent—that is to say, to what for the purposes of our inquiry we will 
call the Pacific Basin—amounted to 2,350,000 tons. But last year 
there was a drop of quite 300,000 tons in the shipments to the 
continent of India alone, and a further drop in the shipments to the 
Straits, &c., so that the present contribution of Great Britain to 
the supplies of the Pacific Basin cannot be taken at more than 
about 1,750,000 tons per annum. In point of fact, the Pacific and 
the Far East are now independent of English and Welsh colliers. 

Englishmen, as the author of Industry in England remarks, seem 
to have had in former generations hardly any idea of ‘ the vast wealth 
of coal and iron that has placed them in the forefront of Europe as a 
manufacturing nation.’ But have Britons (we do not say Englishmen 
now!) any more idea to-day of the vast stores of the same kind of 
wealth possessed by other nations, the development of which in the 
near future may transfer the balance of power from the West to the 
East ? Let us take a look at the production of other countries, both 
in the Old World and in that New World which is the old. But first 
note that the very large increase in the coal production of the United 
Kingdom is significant in another way. For some years past there 
has been a succession of movements in South Wales to control the 
output, with the object of keeping up prices, by restricting the 
marketable supply to the actual demand. This movement began when 
the total output of the country was about 20 million tons less than 
it was last year, and when prices were at a very low range. The avowed 
object was to prevent ‘undue competition’ and to maintain prices at 
‘a remunerative level.’ It need cause surprise to no one that these 
efforts at combination failed, because such efforts always do fail, either 
to come into effect or to produce the results expected or desired. 
Men, however, are slow to learn that it is vain to attempt to perma- 
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nently control industrial competition by artificial means. Of course, in 
this case the design was to get rid of ‘undue’ competition. "Twas 
ever thus. No one ever proposes to get rid of sound healthy com- 
petition; but, also, no one ever attempts to define ‘undue’ competition. 
It is something to be got rid of, but nobody tells us what itis. As 
a matter of fact there is no such thing. It is only a phrase of no 
economic significance. Competition is not ‘undue’ merely because 
it is hurtful or unprofitable to some of the competitors. The 
ultimate object of production is not the benefit of the producer, but 
the benefit of the consumer; and if producers compete with each 
other to the benefit of the consumer, the competition, so far from 
being ‘ undue,’ is beneficial to the larger number. Again, the ‘ main- 
tenance of prices at a remunerative level’ is just another meaningless 
phrase. In no industry depending on the use in combination of 
capital, skill, experience, labour, and topographical and physical 
conditions, is it possible to fix a level at which prices can be remu- 
nerative to all concerned in the production. The maintenance of 
prices at a remunerative level would imply the maintenance at a 
point above the maximum cost of production in the most unfavour- 
able circumstances conceivable. This is an impossibility, for price is an 
element not depending on the will of the producer alone. The low 
level to which the prices of coal had sunk for some time prior to the 
Welsh strike was the result of world-wide competition, not of ‘ undue 
competition ’ in Wales or in any other part of the United Kingdom. 
One of the most remarkable industrial—and, let us add, political — 
features of the last ten years or so has been the development of 
coal-mining in all parts of the world. There never was so much 
coal consumed as now, but there never was within a long way so 
much produced. 
Now let us see what is the total of the world’s annual production. 
It has been found impossible to get authoritative returns from all the 
foreign countries for 1897, but 1897 figures are used where obtain- 
able, and in other cases careful estimates have been made for 1897 
upon the latest preceding official statistics : 
The Coal Crop of the World 

United Kingdom . ° ° ‘ ; 202, 130,000 

United States . . ; ‘ - 178,000,000 

Germany’ . . : ; . - 91,000,000 

France . ° ‘ ‘ . ‘ - 30,780,000 

Belgium ° : . . ° . 22,500,000 

Russian Empire . . ‘ . - 11,000,000 

Austria-Hungary . . ° . - 11,500,000 

Sweden . ‘ ‘ ° ° . ° 250,000 


? Germany also produced last year 29,423,432 tons of ‘Braunkohlen’ (lignite), 
which was consumed on the railways and for other purposes. But for this, Germany 
would have had to produce or import a larger quantity of ordinary coal, 
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Tons 

Spain . ‘ ‘ 1,940,000 
Holland - ; i . ° a 110,000 
Portugal ‘ ‘ . ° . ° 20,000 
Italy (lignite) ° of . ° 300,000 
Greece . j ‘ ‘ d ‘ ‘ 15,000 
Turkey . ‘ ‘ . . ‘ . 20,000 
Japan and Formosa. . ‘ ‘ ‘ 5,000,000 
British India. : ; : . 4,500,000 
China . . . ° . . : 2,000,000 
French Indo-China ‘ f 
Borneo and Labuan 
Netherlands India . 
Canada . ‘ ° 
New South Wales 
Victoria ‘ 
Queensland . 
Tasmania 
New Zealand 
Cape Colony. 
Natal . . 
Transvaal 
Chili 
Mexico . ° ° ‘ ° ‘ 

Total of world , ‘ - 574,532,600 


And now let us look at the comparative cost of coal at the pit- 
mouth in the several producing countries. 


Average Price at Mines per Ton 

a. 

10} 
9% 

11 


United Kingdom 
United States 
Germany . 
France 

Belgium 

Spain 

Austria 
Hungary 

Japan . 
British India. 
New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 
Tasmania . 
New Zealand 
Canada 

Natal 

Chili . . 


=) Average, 68, 24d. 


0 
83 
9 
0 
4 
0 
0 
9 
0 


~ 


— 
SCWMWOMMOAwWADAANDAKase 


Average Aus- 
tralasia, 6s, 9d. 


~ 


_ 


| 


These figures are based upon the returns andthe population in 1896. 
One cannot fail to be struck with the closeness to our own output of 
that of the United States, once one of our best customers for coal, 
but now destined to become our most formidable competitor. It must 
not escape attention that in the above computation of costs, the coal of 
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the United States comes out the second cheapest in the world at the 
pit-mouth. Nodoubt it has to be conveyed longer distances to ports 
and markets than ours, but a large part of the carriage is by water. 
The United States have a coal area of some 200,000 square miles, 
and of that total the 12,000 square miles of the Pennsylvanian 
region yield about two-thirds of the whole. The next largest produc- 
ing States are Illinois, Ohio and West Virginia—and in West Virginia 
is a coal area of 16,000 square miles, which as yet has produced only 
10 or 12 million tons per annum. Now the West Virginia coal 
is reputed superior for steam-raising purposes tou Pennsylvania coal. 

The ‘ Pocahontas’ coal of the South is famous, and for several 
years past has been used by the Transatlantic steamers; it is very 
easily mined, being near the surface, and for shipping purposes it is 
within convenient distance of the ports of Norfolk and Newport News. 
As yet the United States have not done much in the way of exporting 
coal—only two or three million tons per annum, chiefly to Canada and 
the West Indies; but that is because the increase in production has only 
so far kept pace with the domestic consumption. Yet the development 
has been extremely rapid—from 99 million tons in 1885 to 178 million 
tons in 1897—an increase of 75 per cent. in a dozen years. To put it 
otherwise, the output of the United Kingdom in 1885 was 159,351,000 
tons, and in 1897, 202,129,931 tons—an increase of 42,778,931 tons. 
The output of the United States in 1885 was 99,069,000 tons, and 
in 1897, 178,000,000 tons—an increase of 78,931,000 tons, or nearly 
double ours. At this rate of progression there is little room for 
doubt that the United States will soon take our place as the largest 
coal producer in the world. And then America will become our most 
formidable competitor in the Atlantic, and possibly even in the 
Mediterranean, coal trade; for it will be as easy to replenish many of 
the coaling-stations and some of the Continental ports from Newport 
News as from Cardiff. The fact to be borne in mind is that America 
even now divides with us the coal supply of what for the purposes of 
the present inquiry we will call the Atlantic Basin, to distinguish 
from the supplies east of the Cape of Good Hope, including the Indian 
Ocean and the Pacific. With regard to Virginia, take the following 
from a special report on the coal-field made by Mr. Arthur Peel, 
Secretary of the Embassy at Washington : 

Although West Virginia ranks only fourth in the output of coal (in the United 
States), still, when it is considered that she possesses an estimated coal area of 
16,000 square miles, as against 12,000 square miles in Pennsylvania and 9,000 
square miles in Kentucky, and that of the fifty-four counties in the State probably 
not more than four are wholly without coal, that the industry is only in its in- 
cipiency, and that one-thirteenth of the aggregate total area is contained within her 
borders, it may be said she easily outranks all others in the extent and value of her 
coal-beds, which are easily and cheaply mined, of the highest grade of excellence, 
in close proximity to vast deposits of iron ore and limestone, and accessible to the 
best markets. 


And as to the future: 
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On the one hand, the almost unlimited resources of the coal-fields of the 
United States, the excellence of the quality of the coal, the possibilities of greater 
economy in the system of mining and greater reduction in the cost of freight; on 
the other hand, the immense amount of coal consumed within the United Kingdom, 
the recent increase in the average of value at the pit’s mouth .. . are considera- 
tions which tend possibly in the direction of the establishment of trade relations 
of such a nature abroad as may result in a great development of the export of coal 
from the United States. 


Only, for Mr. Peel’s ‘ possibly ’ one would read ‘ certainly,’ and for 
‘may ’ result ‘ will’ result. 

In this Atlantic Basin Germany comes third in importance, and 
second in Europe, although with less than one-half of our production. 
The production of Germany has increased in a remarkable degree, 
for it was only 56 million tons in 1883, although the cost of pro- 
duction was then much smaller, the average price at the pit’s mouth 
being 5s. 3d., as against 6s. 11d. on the latest computation. Fora 
period of years the annual increase in the German production was 
two to three million tons, but in 1896, 6} millions more were 
turned out than in 1895, and in 1897, 10 million tons more than in 
1896, so that the pace of development has quadrupled. There is, 
it may be noted, an organisation in Germany—the Rhenish-West- 
phalian Coal Syndicate—one of whose objects is to restrict the 
production so as to control prices. This syndicate controls about 
90 per cent. of the collieries in the Rhenish-Westphalian district, 
but for some time past has seen no need to restrict the production, 
because there has been an active demand for all that could be turned 
out. Germany is one of the only three countries in Europe—the other 
two being the United Kingdom and Belgium—that have a surplus of 
coal for export, although she also imports British and Belgian coal. 
The German surplus over output and imports amounts to about 6 
million tons per annum, and for the most part it finds its way by land 
to Austria, Switzerland, Italy, and Russia—that is to say, to the east. 
But within the last few years the Rhenish-Westphalian Syndicate 
has been trying to find an outlet to the west, and has even sent 
coal to London by light-draught steamers loading on the Rhine and 
conveying cargo to the Thames without transhipment. This does 
not mean very much in itself, for coals are sent to Newcastle at times 
(from Scotland, and even from New South Wales), in spite of the old 
proverb ; but the significance of the incident must not be missed. It 
is an expression of the persistent effort of German coal producers to 
form an oversea (as well as an overland) export trade; in which 
- effort they are assisted by the Government with a schedule of extremely 
low railway rates on coal intended for shipment. And it is this 
policy that makes Germany a more important factor in the problem 
than she is generally esteemed. We are accustomed to regard her 
as one of our best customers for coal, rather than as a rival in the 
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coal trade. In this connection the remarks of Consul Mulvany of 
Diisseldorf in a recent report are of interest :— 


To English coalowners the whole business (of coal in Westphalia) may appear 
small, though not, perhaps, as to the money invested in a single colliery ; but if 
they call to mind what this industry was thirty or forty years ago, when they did 
not give its existence a thought, they will then, I think, say that the progress made 
is considerable ; and they would, on closer investigation, find that in the practical 
applied science of mining and in commercial management the Westphalian ap- 
prentice is now a worthy competitor —doubly so because they, the Westphalians, have 
adopted all that is best in England, and have improved on it, to meet the require- 
ments of this district from a technical point of view. Commercially they took a 
new course, supported by the railways, that support being the outcome of prolonged 
and persistent agitation. 


It is significant that the ironmasters and coalmasters of Rhenish- 
Westphalia now regard America, not England, as their most 
dangerous competitor. And it is interesting to learn that the coal 
industry of Germany has had a happy immunity from great strikes 
since 1889, because the German pitmen, with Teutonic practicality, 
have realised that strikes do not pay. 

And now, as to Russia, the following notes are taken from a 
report prepared for the Russian Government by M. A. Keppen, 
mining engineer : , 

The coal-fields of Central Russia, known as the Pod-Moscow Coal Basin, are 
situated on the spot occupied by the oldest and most flourishing manufacturing 
district. The Donets coal-fields are situated in a district perfectly void of forests, 
and coal is the only fuel for satisfying the wants of the inhabitants and of the rail- 
roads for any length of time. The proximity of extremely rich deposits of iron ore 
gives the right to count upon the development of a vast coal trade in the south of 
Russia, while the near neighbourhood of the sea gives the possibility of a wide 
market to this coal. The Ural coal-fields coincide with an abundance of mineral 
wealth which has long been known and valued by the savants of all Europe. The 
Kiev-Elisavetgrad coal-field is situated in the centre of the sugar industry, which 
alone furnishes a considerable demand for coal. This field gives a brown coal. In 
Western Siberia, the Kusnetsk coal basin occurs in the Altai mining district, which 
is known for the richness of its ore deposits. The coal veins of the Kirghiz 
Steppes will be of great importance in the future, when the metallurgical industries 
are more developed in this forestless district, rich in copper, silver and lead ores. 
In Eastern Siberia, the coal veins of the island of Sakhalin and those recently dis- 
covered on the river Soukhanov give an excellent coal, and guarantee the Russian 
eet and merchant vessels on the Pacific Ocean a supply of fuel. 


With regard to Siberia, we gather the following from a contribu- 
tion to the Industries of Russia, a work prepared by experts and 
officials of the Imperial Department of Trade and Commerce. This 
report says that deposits of coal are known throughout the whole 
extent of Siberia, from the borders of Orenburg to the mouths of the 
Lena, to Kamschatka, to the island of Sakhalin, and to the frontier of 
Korea. At present coal is being worked in the Kusnetsk basin, 
on the Kirghiz Steppes, in the basin of the Amur, and on Sakhalin. 
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Beds of coal [says the report] have been discovered in the basin of the Amur, 
along the rivers Sedimg, Mangougai, and Ambabira, and at the mouth of the river 
Souifouna. Moreover, coal seams are also known up the river Souifouna, on its 
right tributary, the Chingoouza. . . . In the Oussouryisk Gulf coal beds have been 
discovered on the river Tsimoukhe, at the mouth of the river Kangoouza, and on the 
river Shitekhe. Coal is also known to occur on the island of Poutiatin and on 
the north-eastern shore of Strelok Bay, and vast deposits have been discovered 
forty versts up the river Souchan, which falls into the Gulf of America... . 
From trials made by the fleet it was found that this coal is a semi-anthracite, 
resembling Cardiff coal in its properties. 


And as to the still further East : 


There are rich coal-fields on the island of Saghalin. The coal became known 
to the Russian sailors in 1859, when they began working it in the bay between 
Cape Zhoukier (Doue) and Cape Khoindzhe. From that time the coal beds in the 
neighbourhood of the station of Doue have been worked uninterruptedly. Since 
1875 these beds have been in the hands of a private company, who have now (1893) 
increased their output to a million pouds, The coal lies in a whole series of beds 
from two to five feet thick. It is of excellent quality, and quite equals the best 
sorts of Welsh coal, It contains from 74 to 84 per cent. of carbon, a very small 
amount of ash, and it gives up to 60 per cent. of coke. This coal is chiefly con- 
sumed by the Russian vessels navigating the shores of Siberia, but it is also used 
by foreign vessels coming to the Russian ports of the Pacific. A number of coal 
beds have been discovered to the north and south of the Doue station, but only 
one of these, situated between the mouths of the rivers Sertounai and Nayassi, has 
yet (1893) been worked. The quality of this coal and its mode of occurrence are 
exactly similar to those of the Doue coal, Several coal deposits are also known 
in the interior of the island. 


Considerable development has occurred in the five years since 
this report was written. Russian statistics are notoriously imperfect 
and behindhand, but such as they are they serve to show that the 
output of coal in the Empire increased from 3,964,000 tons in 1883 
to 9,229,000 tons in 1896. The output of 1897 is estimated at 
about 11 million tons, and the major portion of the increase of the 
last five years is attributed to the opening out of the Siberian beds— 
especially those of the Amur region and of Saghalin. The produc- 
tion of this region is too far away from the industrial districts of 
Russia to be of use for home consumption—at all events until the 
Trans-Siberian Railway is completed; but whatever is produced in 
excess of the naval and maritime requirements of Asiatic Russia will 
find a ready market in the Pacific. In any case, the Siberian supply 
will render Russia independent of the other sources of supply in the 
Pacific, and, pro tanto, increase the available quantity in the Far 
East. 

The following is the total supply of the Atlantic Basin : 

United Kingdom . 202,130,000 
Germany . 91,000,000 
France . e 80,780,000 
Belgium, . 22,500,000 
European Russia 9,000,000 
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_ Tons 


Sweden. > ° ‘ . } ‘ 250,000 | 


Spain . ° * ° ° ° . 1,940,000 
Austria-Hungary . ° ° . - 11,500,000 
Other countries in Europe. ‘ ‘ 465,000 
United States . ; ‘ ‘ - 178,000,000 
Nova Scotia, &e. . ‘ " i . 3,000,000 
Mexico . = ° . ; ‘ ‘ 260,000 
Cape Colony . ° ° ‘ ° ° 120,000 

Total, Atlantic Basin . ° 550,935,000 

The position of Canada is peculiar, for while possessing coal beds 
distributed over nearly 100,000 square miles, she does not yet produce 
enough for her own consumption, yet is an exporter from both 
Atlantic and Pacific ports. As far as the outer world is concerned, 
the coal-fields of Nova Scotia and British Columbia are the most 
important, while for home consumption those of the North-West 
Territories and the Rocky Mountains may prove most valuable. The 
total output of Canada is now about 4,000,000 tons (in 1896 the exact 
figure was 3,743,234 tons), and of that 2,500,000 tons were contributed 
by Nova Scotia, and about 1,000,000 tons by British Columbia. Of 
Nova Scotian coal, only about 200,000 tons find markets outside the 
Dominion, but of British Columbian coal practically the whole is 
available for export, as the home consumption is small, and can easily 
be met without reducing the exportable quantity. Although the coal 
area of the Canadian Pacific coast is estimated by Dr. Dawson at 
about 13,000 square miles, as yet the only collieries in active opera- 
tion are on Vancouver Island—that is to say, in immediate contact 
with the whole Pacific Basin. It is hardly open to doubt that British 
Columbian coal is destined to be an important factor in the problem 
of the Pacific. At present the chief coal exports of British Columbia 
are to the Pacific ports of the United States, where it comes into 
direct competition with American coal brought across the Continent, 
and with British, Japanese, and Australian coal imported. By-and- 
by the area of competition will be widened, and British Columbian 
coal will find markets further afield, when the present high cost of 
production (averaging 8s. 9d. per ton) is reduced. The cost of labour 
is against British Columbia in the meantime, and in order to develop 
the export of black diamonds the province will have to import yellow 
labour. 

It is a far cry from British Columbia to Chili, and a curious 
thought that between Vancouver in the north and Coronel in the south 
there is at present no available supply of coal. Along that mighty 
line eleven republics gaze with more or less eager eyes upon the 
Pacific, and only one of them has a coal supply on the littoral, 
although in the United States the railway has annihilated space for 
coal as for everything else. Long before the Atlantic and the Pacific 
were wedded in the north by those bonds of steel that men call 
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trans-continental railways, and while British Columbia was only a 
geographical expression, William Wheelwright took the first steamer 
round Cape Horn, and opened the Eastern Pacific to steam traffic. 
But he did more. He discovered coal in Chili, and opened up the coal 
beds for the service of the steamers he established along the coast of 
South America, to be by-and-by connected by other lines with North 
America and Europe. Now the coal deposits of Chili are very exten- 
sive, and the quality is very good, but being very friable it is some- 
what expensive to mine. This is why it has not been much heard of 
outside Chili itself; and in Chili even it is somewhat handicapped by 
Australian coal, which is brought in as ballast by vessels running 
across from Australia to load wheat or nitrate of soda in Chilian ports 
for Europe. Nevertheless, four or five companies are actively engaged 
in coal-mining in Chili, part of the output being consumed by the 
copper smelters and the State railways, but the major portion by 
steamers. At the present time probably not more than 500,000 tons 
of coal are turned out by the Chilian mines, but it has been estimated 
that the mines are capable, with proper appliances, of turning out 
10,000,000 tons per annum. Here, then, is an important reserve 
supply for the Pacific to be kept in view. 

Mexico, like the United States, flanks both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific basins, and the great dream and desire of Mexico is to have a 
coal supply of her own, as the heavy cost of imported coal is a great 
drag on her growing industries. Some years ago the Government 
appointed a scientific commission to exploit for coal and to examinea 
few seams that had been nibbled at. This commission found deposits 
of anthracite coal in several of the States, and companies were formed 
to work the mineral. The State of Coahuila is said to yield about 
250,000 tons per annum, which is all sent into the United States. 
The largest fields, however, are in the State of Sonora, which borders 
on the Gulf of California, and therefore must be accounted part of 
the Pacific Basin. There is also coal in the State of Puebla, and 
great hopes are entertained of payable seams of bituminous coal in 
Lower California. It will not be outside the mark to take the coal 
production of Mexico at half a million tons per annum, and to divide 
that between the Atlantic and the Pacific; although, even if the 
deposits do realise expectations, it will be a long time yet before Mexico 
can even meet her own requirements, without being an exporter. 

Coming into the Pacific proper, the best-known source of supply 
is that of Australasia. The coal of New South Wales was discovered 
a hundred years ago by a shipwrecked sailor, but it has only been 
worked on a commercial basis within the last fifty years or so. The 
carboniferous strata of Australia are said to extend over ten million 
acres. The coal measures of New South Wales cover about 24,000 
square miles, with Sydney in about the centre, although Newcastle is 
the most accessible port for the coal-fields now being worked. In 
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quality the coal of New South Wales is reputedly not much inferior 
to that of old South Wales for steam-raising purposes, and not at all 
inferior to that of Northumberland. Last year a very large increase 
took place in the output, which was raised to 4,417,600 tons from 
3,910,000 tons in 1896. About three-fourths of the whole output 
was exported to the Pacific States of America, to China, the Eastern 
Archipelago, the Straits Settlements, the Pacific Islands, and Further 
India. The production has more than trebled within the last twenty 
years, and as yet is only a fraction of what it is destined to become. 
Before Macaulay’s New Zealander makes his appearance on London 
Bridge the Newcastle at the Antipodes will have become as large and 
prosperous and important a city as Newcastle on ‘ Coaly Tyne.’ 

New South Wales does not monopolise the coal of Australia. 
That of Queensland is of enormous value, spread over an area of some 
14,000 square miles, though as yet the output does not exceed half a 
million tons per annum. For certain markets the ports of Queens- 
land are favourably situated, and the coal of Queensland is destined 
to play an important part in the commercial future of the Pacific and 
the East. Victoria produces a little, but not as yet sufficient for her 
own requirements, and she has to draw from the Mother Colony. 
New Zealand has very extensive supplies, hardly as yet tapped, of 
very excellent coal. Indeed the colonists are never tired of reminding 


us that it was with New Zealand coal that the Calliope waged her 
successful battle with the cyclone at Samoa; and New Zealand coal 
is regularly used by steamers in the inter-colonial and Pacific trades. 
In Western Australia there are large deposits which, when the prob- 
lem of transport is solved, would find ready markets in the Eastern 
Archipelago. 

The following represents the output of the coal of Australasia : 


Tons 
New South Wales . i ° ‘ . 4,417,600 
Queensland i . ‘ : . ‘ 500,000 
Vietoria . ‘ . ; . ‘ . 250,000 
Tasmania . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 50,000 
New Zealand . ° - ‘ . - 1,000,000 


Total . ‘ ‘ i ; ‘ 6,217,600 


One may add to this some 60,000 tons produced in Borneo and 
Labuan and about 70,000 tons produced in the Dutch East Indies— 
not large items, but both helping to swell the volume of the world’s 
supply. Yet the coal deposits of Borneo and of the other Sunda 
islands are pretty extensive, as reported on by Dr. Theodor Posewitz 
of Budapest, who spent thirty years in Borneo, and made himself 
intimately acquainted with the geology of the island. Fifty years 
ago Borneo coal was tested on board a British warship, with favourable 
results, and for fifty years coal has been more or less worked in 
Borneo, and used by steamers in the Eastern seas, though few people 
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at home are aware of it. There are several mines, which have met 
with varying success, and which produce varying qualities ; but, at 
any rate, here is a reserve supply of which little is known. 

A much more recent and wholly unexpected addition to the 
world’s supply is that of Japan, and the extent to which Japanese 
coal has forced its way into the coaling-stations of Eastern seas is 
hardly realised in this country. It is good coal and it is cheaply 
produced, so that it has been a formidable competitor of both Indian 
and Australian coal both in the East and on the Pacific coasts of 
America. There is just some obscurity as to the extent of the 
resources, some authorities maintaining that if Japan pays a judicious 
regard to the needs of her own navy, mercantile marine, and growing 
industries, she will not have much, if any, coal to spare for export. 
Others, again, say that the mines are capable of yielding very much 
more than they have done, without any fear of depletion. If one 
takes a middle course, and assume that Japan will at least maintain 
her present position as a coal supplier, and will never again have 
need to import British coal, then we have to reckon with an addition 
to the supply of the Pacific Basin of 5,000,000 tons per annum. 
This was the computed production in 1897, of which 2,103,072 tons 
were exported to British India, China, Korea, Hawaii, Hong Kong, 
Philippines, Asiatic Russia, United States, Australia, &c. 

There are also large deposits of very good coal in Formosa, 
which now belongs to Japan, and although only about 10,000 tons 
were turned out last year, there is reason to believe that under 
Japanese management the Formosa mines will some day be pouring 
hundreds of thousands of tons of coal into the general supply of 
the East. Meanwhile Japanese coal has driven Welsh coal almost 
entirely out of the coaling-stations in the Far East, and at some 
points has run the Australian coal very hard. It is no longer with 
Welsh or Northumbrian steam coal that steamers in the Indian 
Ocean or in the coasting trade of India fill their bunkers, but with 
Japanese and—especially of late—with Indian coal. What does it 
matter whether or not either is quite as good as ‘ best Cardiff’? It 
is thousands of miles nearer the consumer; and in coal almost more 
than in anything else quality is only a question of price, and price 
in distant markets is largely a question of freight. ‘ Best Cardiff’ isa 
species of luxury for the coal consumer which he can do without, and 
which he is compelled by the exigencies of competition to do without, 
when there is anything cheaper in the market that can serve his 
purpose. The captain of an ocean steamer cares not for the origin 
of the coal with which he fills his bunkers, so long as he can fili 
them economically and raise enough steam to make his voyage ‘on 
time.’ Japanese coal, however, is really of excellent quality. 

It is to be faced in the Far East by the production of Tongking 
and Annam, if Prince Henri of Orléans is to be believed. There 
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is no doubt about the presence of coal in French Indo-China, for 
French companies have been mining it there for several years past, 
and French steamers have been using it. There is, however, no 
reliable record of the actual output, which is assumed for our present 
purpose to be 250,000 tons per annum; and there is no available 
evidence about quality and cost to enable one to judge of the 
probabilities of future competition. Nevertheless, the product of 
French Indo-China has to be reckoned with in measuring the coal 
supplies of the East. Even if it does not come into the open market, 
it takes a certain amount of demand off the market. 

Of more interest to us is the actual production of India proper. 
This is, indeed, an important development of the British Empire. In 
Assam, in Bengal, and in the Madras Presidency coal-mining is 
proceeding with great vigour. In twelve years the total product has 
been raised from 1,388,000 tons to 4,500,000 tons in 1897, the 
rate of increase being about quarter of a million tons per annum. 
Concurrently the imports of British and other coal have fallen from 
805,700 tons in 1885 to 243,257 tons in 1897; while in the same 
period the exports have increased from 752 tons in 1885 to 223,010 
tons in 1897, chiefly to Ceylon, Aden,.and the Straits Settlements, in 
displacement of British coal. There is practically no limit to the 
production of India, or, rather, no discernible limit, with suitable pro- 
vision of capital and transport facilities. The extension of railways 
in the Southern Presidency has given a great impetus to coal-mining 
there. And it is not an extravagant assumption that India is quite 
capable, if properly developed, of supplying the whole of the present 
coal requirements of the Far East. Mr. G. W. MacGeorge, who has 
written so fully on ‘ Ways and Works in India,’ says: 

Although coal was known to exist in India so long ago as the year 1774, and 
was actually worked in 1775, it is only during the last twenty (three) years, under 
the stimulus of railway requirements, that any notable development in the ex- 
ploration and opening up of the chief coal-fields of the country has taken place, 


and it has been ascertained that the area in India over which the coal formation 
may be presumed to extend is not far short of 40,000 square miles. 


Since Mr. MacGeorge wrote coal-fields have been opened up in 
the Nizam’s Territory and brought into railway connection with 
Madras and the Coromandel coast. 

The mineral resources of China were exhaustively reported upon 
by Baron von Richtofen to the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce in 
‘the seventies.’ That seems a long time ago. But everything is 
backward in China, and though we know of no such report of later 
date, there has been abundant confirmation of the Baron’s conclusions 
as to the mineral wealth of the Empire. Coal is now being regularly 
worked—although, of course, in a very imperfect and haphazard 
manner—at several places in the basin of the Yang-tse, in Shansi, and 
at Kaiping. The Kaiping collieries were opened up by Li Hung 
Chang, and are reported to be turning out at the rate of 2,000 tons 
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per day. The output can be very largely increased by the introduc- 
tion of machinery. In the province of Hunan are vast deposits of 
coal, not very far from the great ironworks established by Chang 
Chi Tung. The provinces of Hainan and Yunnan are richly veined 
with coal. Indeed, it is said that there is not a province in the great 
Chinese Empire that has not carboniferous formation, and that over- 
head the deposits are so vast and so rich that in the centuries to 
come China will be the largest coal producer in the world. We need 
not dip so far into the future to see all the wonder that will be, nor 
need we linger over China stretching a hand through time to catch 
the far-off interest of present woes. But a country with such poten- 
tiality is to be regarded as a factor in the immediate future of the 
Pacific problem; for the opening up of China, which has already 
begun, means the opening up of her coal-fields, if it does not also 
mean, as Mr. Spencer Perceval suggests of the recuperative industry 
of China—the restoration of the Flowery Land ‘to the ideal fertility 
and beauty which her sages have foretold and her poets have sung.” 
It is difficult to say whether the coal of the Transvaal ought to 
be allotted to the Atlantic or to the Pacific Basin in our scheme of 
division, for although the output as yet is all consumed in the 
country, a large development for export is not improbable. A mining 
expert has estimated that the coal measures of the South African 
Republic contain 15,000,000,000 tons of coal. This vast deposit is 
a long way from the seaboard, and for that reason is at present shut 
out from what may be called the international competition. On the 
other hand, it leaves free to take part in that competition the products 
of Cape Colony and Natal. Cape Colony, however, does not yet 
produce enough (about 120,000 tons last year) for her own consump- 
tion, and has to import, chiefly from Great Britain. Natal produced 
about a quarter of a million tons last year, and exported about half of 
it. All the Natal railways are worked by the colonial coal, and it is 
freely used for bunkers by steamers calling at Durban. Clearly, 
then, the output of Natal, which is capable of large increase, is an 
appreciable item in the supply of the Pacific Basin. 
The following, then, sums up the output of the Pacific Basin : 
Tons 
British India . ‘ “ ‘ ‘ . 4,500,000 
Australasia. . ; ; . - 6,217,600 
Tongking, &ec. . ‘ ; : ‘ - 250,000 
a i a 
Japan ‘ . ‘ i ‘ . . 5,000,000 
British Columbia . " ‘ - 1,000,000 
mee as lc ll ttl ttl ltl el kl a 


Chili ‘ . . ; . . - 500,000 
Eastern Siberia ° . . ° - 2,000,000 


? Since this article was written, concessions have been granted by the Chinese 
Government to an Anglo-Italian syndicate for the working of coal and iron in the 
provinces of Honan and Shansi. 
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Tons 
Natal - “ : i . ‘ i 250,000 
Borneo and Labuan ‘ ° ° ‘ 60,000 
Netherlands India . ‘ . " 70,000 


22,097,600 

To the Pacific and the Atlantic totals has to be added the 1,500,000 
tons of the Transvaal to make up the world’s total as shown in the 
preceding table.* 

The countries which export coal and yet have also to import to 
meet their own requirements are Germany, Russia, Belgium, France, 
Spain, Canada, Cape Colony, and British India. The United States 
also import from Mexico, Japan, and Australia, whilst also producing 
more than they consume. The countries which have an actual surplus 
production for export are the United Kingdom, United States, Belgium, 
Germany, Japan, New South Wales, Queensland, and Natal. What- 
ever is produced in Borneo, Labuan, Netherlands India, and Formosa 
may be regarded as entirely exportable. 

It is interesting to compare the industrial and domestic con- 
sumption of the principal countries, and to work it out per head of 
population on the latest census bases. (The figures are for 1896.) 





| Per Head of 


_ Consumption in Tons Population 


United Kingdom . ‘ ‘ , 150,790,000 3°82 

Russian Empire > ‘ ; at 11,556,000 0:10 

| German Empire . . ° . | 79,568,000 151 

a 17,234,000 | 2-65 

France . : , ‘ ‘i ‘ 37,789,000 1-00 

Austria-Hungary . . . ° | 15,923,000 0°40 

Ital ‘ : - ‘ " 4,062,000 0-13 

0°20 

‘ ° * ° ° 0-45 

United States . : . i 2°38 

British India . ‘ ‘ ° j $ 0-01 

| Canada . ‘ i ° ‘ ‘ 1-26 
New South Wales . ‘ : ‘ 7435, 1-11 
Victoria . . ° ‘ ‘ ; F 0°62 | 
New Zealand . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1:13 
‘ety 6 ke ltl ll 0-16 
Natal ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ , | 0-21 


These figures, however, interesting as they are, do not afford an 
accurate comparison of the industrial activity of the several countries. 
It is natural to find the consumption per head greatest where steam 
power and steam traction are most in use. But then, in France, in 
Russia, and to some extent in Germany, there is a large consumption 
of other fuel than coal (wood, turf, &c.); in France, Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, Spain and Italy, there is a larger proportion of the popula- 
tion engaged in purely agricultural pursuits than in the United 
Kingdom and in Belgium. Again, in the United States and Canada 
there is both a large consumption of wood as fuel for industrial 





* A large and valuable coal-field has lately been opened up on the Upper Zambesi, 
and a company has been formed for bringing coal down to Chinde for the use of 
Steamers, It is said to be equal to English and cheaper than Natal coal. 
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purposes and an extensive use of water-power, as well as a large per- 
centage of the population engaged in farming. And yet further, the 
returns on which the consumption is computed, from the output plus 
imports and minus exports, in some cases include lignite and in 
others do not; in some cases include coal supplied for the bunkers 
of steamers in the foreign trade, and in others do not. The figures, 
therefore, must be treated with discretion, as illustrative but not 
conclusive. 

The net result of our inquiry, then, is that, out of a total of 
574,532,600 tons, forming the present annual coal supply of the 
world, Europe contributes no longer the whole, but only 369,565,000 
tons, or about three-fifths. And of that total, representing, as far as 
we know it, the world’s consumption, Great Britain supplies only 
37 million tons to foreigners. In the Atlantic Basin we find a total 
supply of 550,935,000 tons, and in the Pacific Basin one of 22,097,600 
tons. And we find our own relations to both to be this, which is the 
aggregate coal production of the British Empire : 


Output 
Tons 


United Kingdom : : ‘ ‘ - 202,130,000 
British India. = ‘ : ‘ . 4,500,000 
Cape Colony. : i Se oe ; 120,000 
Natal 7 ‘ ‘ “ ‘ ‘i ‘ 250,000 
Canada. ° . . ‘ ‘ - 4,000,000 
Borneo, &c. : ; ° ; . . 60,000 
New South Wales. ‘ ‘ . . 4,417,600 
Victoria . ‘ r ; i ‘ ° 250,000 
, Queensland . ; eg . i 500,000 
Tasmania . : . ° - * ‘ 50,000 
New Zealand . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ - 1,000,000 


Gel. wl wR 


Of the world’s annual coal supply of 574 million tons, the British 
Empire thus furnishes 217 million tons, or, say, 38 per cent.— 
truly a large proportion, hut not so large, perhaps, as most people 
would expect. Our only close competitor, however, is the United 
States, and putting aside that country, as one with whom, as Mr. 
Chamberlain says, we ought to combine in bonds of permanent amity, 
we still have more coal than all the other Powers put together. As coal 
gives sea power, our future in the Pacific and in the East depends 
on the development of the resources of British India, British 
Columbia, and Australasia, and on our relations to the unplumbed 
depths of the Chinese coal seams, not on the whims and vagaries of 
Welsh and English colliers. 

BENJAMIN TAYLOR. 
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